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Funds available for obligation 


Appropriation or estimate (obligations incurred) : 
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Mr. Puiurrs. We have with us this afternoon two Government 
agencies presenting their budget requests for the fiscal year 1954. One 
is the Interstate Commission on the Potomac River Basin, and the 
other is the National Capital Planning Commission. 

We have with us now the Interstate Commission on the Potomac 
River Basin, and representing that Commission we have Mr. Edwin 
Rk. Cotton, Director; Mr. Oliver Gasch, Assistant Corporation Counsel 
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for the District of Columbia; and State Senator Fletcher, from Mary- 
land. We are very glad to have you gentlemen with us. 


I believe, Mr. Cotton, you will make the statement for the Com- 
mission. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. E. R. Corron. The Interstate Commission on the Potomac River 
Basin was a by compact between the States of the Potomac 
Basin and the Federal Government for the purpose of controlling 
pollution within the Potomac Basin. The signatory States are: Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Virginia, and the District of 
Columbia. The Federal Government is a member and pa rtic ‘Ipates 
upon an equal basis with the States in the affairs of the Commission. 
The compact requires that the expenses of the Commission are to be 
financed by appropriations from the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment upon a pro rata basis, appropriations from the States being 
limited to $30,000 in any one year. The Federal budget request for 
the 1954 fiscal year is $5,000, being the same as that contributed by 
the Federal Government since its first contribution in 1949. On the 
other hand, the States have increased their contributions from ap- 
proximately $11,000 in 1941 to $30,000 for the 1954 fiseal vear. 


FEDERAL INTERESTS 


The framers of the Potomac River Basin compact were aware of 
the extensive and increasing interests of the Federal Government in 
the Potomac River Basin. A matter of prime importance to the Fed- 
eral Government should be the cleanliness of the Potomac in the 
Nation’s Capital. Recent tests of the water quality in the vicinity of 
Washington indicate that in spite of the work of this Commission and 
of the local governing bodies, the river is still grossly polluted and is 
continuing to be downgraded by new sources of sewage and industrial 
wastes. If the Federal agencies are to continue to engage in a nation- 
wide program for the control and abatement of pollution in coopera- 
tion ; ith the States and interstate agencies, it would seem to be neces- 
sary that the National Capital and its surrounding area be made an 
example of cleanliness for the rest of the country 

Because of the complexity of the problem, the m: iny local and State 
jurisdiction ; involved, this can only be done through a strong and 
well-financed interstate agency w ith adequate plans for the coordina- 
tion and promotion, construction, and operation of the necessary 
abatement facilities. 

Che President’s recent statement on conservation has indicated that 
the Federal Government proposes to encourage the States to solve 
their water resources problems through the formation of interstate 
bodies similar to this Commission. 'The Potomac Commission pro- 
vides one means of accomplishing this, furnishing an ideal experi- 
mental project for study by Federal agencies interested, because of its 
location in Washington and the diversity of its problems. For other 
reasons for Federal interest in the Commission’s activities, I would 
like to refer you to the justification which has been furnished to each 
of the committee members. 

Before leaving this subject, however, I would like to call to the 
committee’s attention the research work that our Commission has 





een carrying on upon the treatment of industrial wastes. One of the 


projects has been an investigation of the chemical reactions which 
create acid mine waters in bituminous coal mines. This waste, as ] 
believe many of you know, annually causes many millions of dollar 


worth of damage throughout the country. This project has proven 
very successful and indications are that we have found just what 
happens in nature in the formation of this acid and that in so knowing 
we are able to prevent the formation of the acid, at least in the labora 
tory. The Commission believes that the discoveries made to date will 
ead toward a practical method for the prevention of acid formation 
In order to develop these preliminary discoveries, a considerable 
mount of money must be spent. The Commission pl ins to obtain 
additi nal fu ids for this work from the States, but addition il funds 
from the Federal Government are needed. Benefits derived will not 
be limited to the Potomac Basin but will be national in s ope. Because 
of this national interest in this particular project, the Commission 


lieves that its activities should receive a greater proportion of 
Federal aid. 
COMMISSION ACTIVITIES 


The activities of the Commission are listed in the justification 
referred to above Briefly, the Commission expects to continue the 


various programs it has carried on in the past for plant ng and 
mplementing the pollution abateme nt programs within the Potomac 
Basi It is giving particular emphasis to a study of conditions in 
Washington area and will shortly release a report upon its find- 

os, It is hoped that this re port will be the basis of an intensified 
batement program for the area. The Commission plans to continue 


the coordination of the program of Federal and State agencies and to 
{ courage the activities of watershed groups throughout the basin, and 
to Carry on edueat onal al d other public relations activities which 


ll pre ent to the publ th fact with respect to } 


f \\ ner Hollution condit oO! 


ud the program which the Commis ion is attempting to hay irried 
\s stated previously, the Commission expects to carry on d velop 
ment work upon its industrial waste project, partic larly with respect 


i 


to 1ts acid mine waste discoveries, with the hope that ‘ ithin the near 


acid 


future these will develop to a point W here a means for preventing 
formation will be avallable. 

Because of these factors as listed, and those included in the iustifica 
tion, your committee is respect fully requested to act favorably upon 
the budget request of this Commission. 

Mr. Puitures. Now, you have a more extended justification Is there 
any part of this that should be in the record? How about the statisti- 
cal information on page 3 and also the last page, which is a financial 
statement ¢ 

CONTRIBUTIONS OF VARIOUS STATES 


Mr. KB R. Corron. L think it would be well to put that in the record. 

Mr. Putuips. ‘That will be inserted. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 

Payments by the signatory bodies during 1941, 1949, and 1952 and 1953 fiscal 
years, and those to be made during the 1954 fiscal year, and those made and 
included in the Federal budget for the ul rs : 


e ye: are as follows: 
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Justification 


aiecanalainctigis . 
{ 1941 1949 1952 | 1953 | 1954 





| ee 
| 
| 


Pennsylvania None 2, 100 2,400 | 2,400 3, 000 
West Virginia 1, 800 2,700 | 3,600 | 3,600 4, 500 
Virgini 2, 400 3,600 | 4,800 4, 800 6, 000 
Marvland 3,000 | 4,500 | 6,000 | 7,500 7, 500 
District of Columbia 3, 600 5, 400 7, 200 9, 000 9, 000 
Total 10, 800 | 18,300 | 24,000 | 27,300 30, 000 
Federal Government None 5, 000 5, 000 5, 000 5, 000 
Grand total 10,800 | 23,300 | 29,000 | 32,300 35, 000 
Financial statement—lInterstate Commission on the Potomac River Basin— Budgets 
1951 and succeeding years 
j j 
| Estimate A ppropriated 
Payments —— . — ———— 
1954 1953 1952 1951 
Pennsylvania | $3,000 | $2,400 ($2,400.00 | $2, 400.00 
West Virg 1 4, 500 3, 600 | 3, 600.00 3, 600. 00 
Virginia 6, 000 4,800 | 4, 800.00 4, 800. 00 
Maryland | 7, 500 7,500 | 6,000.00 6, 000. 00 
District Columbia 9, 000 9,000 | 7, 200. 00 7, 200. 00 
Federal Government 5, 000 5,000 | 5, 000. 00 5, 000. 00 
Total 35, 000 $2,300 |29, 000.00 | 29, 000. 00 
DISR URSEMENTS 
Salaries: Director, assistant director, administrative assistant, 
engineer, secretary, part-time employees and funds for salary 
increase 26, 065 21, 863 |20, 445.00 | 19, 569. 84 
Social Security 270 262 250. 00 
Re ment . 
Oflice expense Rent, communication, equipment, supplies, 
iudit, technical publications 4, 865 6.175 | 4, 576. 28 1, 490. 16 
Comm n and committee travel and meeting expenses 2, 200 2, 400 2. 600. 00 3, 100. 00 
Publicit nd printin 1, 500 1,600 | 1, 700. 00 1, 940. 00 
CIN, i ns sd ce : 100 
Potal__- 35, 000 32,300 |29, 571.28 | 29, 000. 00 


Mr. E. R. Corron. What I have attempted to do in this general 
statement is to try to make a résumé of what the Commission is and 
what it does. I understand there are several new members on the 
committee and, if I might just bring you up to date very briefly, 1 
would like to do that. 

Our Commission is an interstate body formed under a compact or 
agreement with the States in the Potomac Basin, which consist of 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, the District of Columbia, Virginia, and 
West Virginia. ‘The Federal Government is an active participant in 
the Commission. It has the same representation as any one of the 
States, that is, there are three commissioners from each signatory 
body. 

kunds for the Commission come from each of the States and the 
Federal Government—the compact says—on a pro rata basis. But 
I think, as all you gentlemen can realize, that whereas you can de- 
termine a pro rata basis with the States, it is pretty hard to decide 
what a pro rata basis is for the Federal Government. Generally 
the contribution from the Federal Government has been based more 
or less on whatever the Budget Bureau, this committee, and the Con- 
rress felt it should have. 


_ 


” 


Mr. Pumps. And each year you have received $5,000? 
Mr. E. R. Corron. That is correct. 
Mr. Puiuures. And your request this year is again for $5,000? 


GRANT RECEIVED FROM THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


Mr. E. R. Corron. That is right. I might briefly say that what 
we will attempt to do in the coming year, is to carry on the same type 
of program we have had in the past. In other words, we are a plan- 
ning and coordinating agency, endeavoring to get the State and Fed- 
eral agencies in the basin to ¢ arry on the work on a unified basinwide 
plan. We work very closely w ith the State agencies, such as the State 
water-control agencies; we work very closely with the Public Health 
Service and with various other Federal, State, and local agencies 
that have an interest in pollution. I want you to know that as far 
as the Commission defines pollution, it covers more than sanitary 
sewage and industrial waste, since when an excessive amount of silt 
gets in the river, it, too, is pollution and causes the killing of fish 
just as much as industrial waste or sanitary sewage would. 

I think the committee should know we think we are successful 
a project which we had in connection with trying to find out what ac- 
tually acid mine water is and how it can be prevented. 

[ think all of you know, particularly, anyone who comes from a State 
where coal is mined, that one of our worst pollution problems has been 
the acid drainage from coal mines. In other words, acid actually gets 
n the streams, causing millions of dollars worth of damage, such as 
the killing of fish, the eating away of concrete and steel bridge abut- 
ments, and things of that kind, and making the water unavailable for 
use either for industrial or domestic purposes. We carried on a project 
n connection with the Johns Hopkins University to find out just how 
this acid is formed. 

Mr. Priiirs. You mean you did not spend any money on it ? 

Mr. E. R. Corron. Yes; we spent some money on it which came to 
the Commission from the Public Health Service. We have found out 
what actually happens, how the acid is formed, and also we have found 

ut how to prevent it in the laboratory. It still has to be worked out 
out in the field, to find out whether the laboratory methods are prac- 
tical and usable in the field. 

Mr. Corron. What do you mean by “money that came to the Com- 
mission from the Public Health Service” ? 

Mr. E. R. Corron. In past years the Commission has received a 
grant from the United States Public Health Service for research and 
nvestigation on industrial wastes. We did not get a grant last year 

id, as far as I know, we are not going to get any in the future. The 
Public Health Service, under Public Law No. 845, formerly had money 
lor research work on industrial waste which was given to the States 

‘ind interstate commissions for particular work in that line. In this 
particular case, we received 2 years ago $10,000, a portion of which 
ve used for this work at Johns Hopkins University. 

Mr. Putiiies. Did you show that 2 years ago on your financial 
statement ¢ 

Mr. E. R. Corron. Yes; we showed that on our financial statement. 

Mr. Puituirs. You have no other money that is not shown in here? 
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Mr. E. R. Corron. No; there is no other money that is not shown in 

the justification submitted to this committee. You will find the en- 

tries referred to on the sheet just previous to the one you asked to go 

in the record, which contains the actual disbursements of the Inter- 

state Commission on the Potomac River Basin. Down at the bottom 

you will see “Industrial waste investigation under United States Pub- 

lic Health Service grant.” That is the money that was actually dis- 
bursed at that time. It is used for a specific purpose and cannot be 

used for the Commission’s administrative purposes. 

I have brought up the acid mine waste work because we feel that it is 
going to be of great value to the country asa whole. If what we think 
s true, it will mean there will be many millions of dollars saved 
throughout the country, and streams such as now exist in States like 
ee lvania and West Virginia, where they are very highly acid, will 

cleaned up. We feel it is something in connection with controlling 
saialoe that in 5 years is going to be revolutionar vy. 

Insofar as our other work is concerned, one of the things we feel 
very strongly about, and one reason we believe the Federal Govern- 
ment should contribute to the Commission, is the fact that the Na- 
tion’s Capital is in the Potomac Basin, and one of our worst prob- 
lems is the pollution of the Potomac in the Washington area. We 
feel if the Public Health Service has plans to carry on a nationwide 
program for pollution abatement, that then, as an example, the Na- 
tion’s Capital certainly ought to be cleaned up to the point where it 
can be pointed out as an example of what everybody else should do. 
And that is not the case at the present time. At present, the stream 
has been continually degrading in quality. This has occurred in spite 
of the fact there has been about $5 million spent by the District of 
Columbia, Virginia, and Maryland communities in the past 5 years 
for additional treatment works, but they have not carried on their 
construction rapidly enough. Our Commission is attempting to get 
this work to proceed more rapidly. All of the communities have a 
program to construct additional treatment works, but they are not 
yet proceeding as rapidly as is required to correct the present situation. 

We are making our budget request because of the national interest 
in this pollution abatement work—and it cannot be accomplished with- 
out Fe m1 ‘ral support for the Commission’s activities. 

I think this, with what you have previously had in our justification, 
that covers pretty well the work of the Commission. I would be glad 
to go into any detail you may wish. 

Mr. Puitiies. You may tell us, Mr. Cotton, not in extensive tech- 
nical detail, what you mean by acid refuse from mines and so forth. 
Is it a natural acid of some kind ? 

Mr. E. R. Corron. It is a natural acid. 

Mr. Puitures. Or is it something they use in the mining process? 

Mr. E. R. Corron. No; it is not. Here is what it is. On top of and 
assimilated with coal are natural formations that contain sulfuritic 
material—in other words, materials of various kinds which include 
sulfur. When a mine is opened up and the air and water are present 
along with the sulfur, you get a chemical reaction that forms sulfuric 
acid. That acid, of course, then combines with the drainage from 
the mine, with the drippings from the mine, and drains out to the 
streams as a dilute solution of sulfuric acid. Its concentration in the 
stream is enough to kill all fish life, make the water unusable for do- 
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mestic water supplies and industrial uses of any kind, and destroy a 
lot of the stream value. 

Mr. Puiurrs. For the benefit of the new members of the committee, 
we might repeat a question that has been asked in previous years 
Lhe primary beneficiaries of this program are the adjoining states / 

Mr. Ke. R. Corron. That is ri@ht. In other words, it is the people 
n the Potomac Basin that are the prime beneficiaries 

Mr. Puiturrs. And the committee has felt that if there is any need 
for further expenditures it should come largely from the people 1} 
the States which will benefit. 

Mr. Ek. R. Corron. I think that is very definitely true. I have take 
that inference from the committee’s action in the matter And I 
might say that the States have recognized that fact, and have increased 
their appropriations. In the coming budget, they have increased thei 
ontribution about 25 percent more than what they have contribute 

previous years. There is in the compact a limitation on $30,000, 
which was put on State appropriations in the compact when the 
Commission was formed in 1939. 

Mr. Putiuies. You mean under the law they cannot contribute more 


han $30,000 ? 

Mr. E. R, Corron. Under the law the States cannot raise more 
than $30,000 until such time as that limitation is removed. Spe 
cifically we have in mind asking the States to have that removed. 
Each State has to pass legislation removing that limitation, and they 
ave in their dockets a proposal to pass such legislation. That will 
probably take a couple of year’s to do, before additional amounts could 
pe appropriated, 

I might Say in that respect that the States, of course, have taken thi 
opposite attitude, They feel the Federal Government should co 
tribute what they feel is its pro rata share toward the expenses. 

Mr. Praises. The next time that question comes up, will you take 
long the financial statement of the United States and show it to 
them ? 

Mr. E. R. Corron. I will be glad to do that. 

Mr. Puivures. I think that will answer any question they may 1 
I do not know of any of those States that does not have a bala 
ind surplus in its treasury, whereas the Federal Government, 
the day before yesterday, was about $267 billion in the red. 


DETERMINATION OF AMOUNT OF CONTRIBUTION FROM EACH STATI 


Mr. Puiuurrs. Is this money contributed by the States on a pro 
basis ? 

Mr. E. R. Corron. That is right. 

Mr. Putturps. One of the questions I had in mind in reading your 
justifications last evening was how you came to work out this division 
of the contributions by the States. For example, Pennsylvania, i 
increasing its contribution from $2,100 to $3,000 in 4 years ho 
making as great an increase as, say, Maryland, which increa 
contribution from $3.000 to $7,500. Is that because Pem svl|\ i i 
perhaps does not have as large an area in the river basin ‘ 

Mr. E. R. Corron. I think that is essentially true, and that rea 
is the answer to the question. Actually the compact sets up a rough 


formula for computing the pro rata basis, it states the basis to be 


] 
i 


\ 
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considered shall be the area of the State within the Potomac Basin. 
That is one reason why Pennsylvania has such a small contribution. 
Also the population that is included within the basin is considered 
and the amount of pollution. In other words, the difficulty of the 
problem plus a flat service charge which the Commission may deter- 
mine would be included. That, generally, is the formula used in com- 
puting these amounts. That is the reason why some States pay more 
or less than others, and the amount any one State pays depends upon 
the request the Commission makes as a whole—in other words, the 
total amount of the Commission’s budget. In other words, each 
State bears a proportionate share of the total expenses of the Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Norris Corton. Is the principal pollution problem you have in 
the Potomac River caused by industria! waste or sewage? 

Mr. E. R. Corron. It is about a 50-50 proposition. In the Wash 
ington area it is entirely a sanitary problem, but in the western part 
of the basin and down in the Shenandoah River area it is an indus 
trial problem. In the Cumberland area, we have acid mine water, 
industrial wastes, and sanitary sewage which creates a very complex 
problem. 

Mr. Norris Corron. One point has always been a little vague in my 
mind since I have been on this subcommittee. Is the primary work of 
the Commission to do research and make surveys, and then point out to 
other agencies, cities, and States the problems and try to get them to 
do things to counteract this pollution ? 

Mr. E. R. Corron. The Commission’s work is primarily in plan 
ning, in making an overall general plan for the basin—in other words, 
attempting to do the job on a basinwide basis rather than an indi- 
vidual State basis. 

Mr. Norris Corron. In addition to planning, what do you do to try 
to prevail on private corporations and the individual States and cities 
to actually do something to correct pollution ? 

Mr. E. R. Corron. In order to do it, we do two things. We go to 
the State where wastes are discharged, and make recommendations 
to the State water pollution control agency. Actually, what it 
amounts to is we have something that has to be done, and we go to the 
State and say “This has to be done,” and they say “Yes. We will 
do it,” and they with the Commission’s help carry it out. The Commis- 
sion does not have police powers, but indirectly it has them through 
the State agencies. In other words, there has been no case where we 
have asked the States to do something that they have not gone ahead 
and done it. Also, we carry on a public relations campaign with the 
particular polluters. We go to them as well as to the States. 


DECREASE IN POLLUTION OF POTOMAC RIVER 


Mr. Norris Corron. How many sewage-disposal plants, for in- 
stance, have been built and installed and put in operation in the past 
5 years asa result of your efforts ? 

Mr. E. R. Corron. I think here is an indication. I won’t answer 
that quite by number, although I can if you would like to have that, 
but within the last 5 years the industrial-waste load on the Potomac 
has been reduced by about 37 percent. In other words, it has been de- 


Nene... 
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creased by 37 percent. But that is only industrial waste. The sami 
tary load has been decreased by over 50 percent. 

As for the number of plants, I do not have that at my finger tips, 
but I can get it. But let me say this, that the majority of the pol- 
luters, if they have not done anything else, have at least made detailed 
plans for abatement work and are taking steps toward carrying out 
these detailed plans. A good many have actually constructed treat- 
ment works. For instance, the District of Columbia has a plan now 
to spend about $13 million altogether, of which they have spent about 
$4 million within the last 3 years, to provide a secondary treatment 
lant. When completed, it will take care of the problem, insofar 
as the District is concerned for some time. But you must remember 
this is a problem that is continually growing, and you have to take 
further steps because the population increases and then you have to 
take care of the new problems that are presented. 

Mr. Norris Corron. But if the District of Columbia ever gets the 
equipment so that it is taking care of its sanitary pollution, then the 
pollution of the Potomac would be from the States, because we have no 
industrial pollution in the District of Columbia. Is that not right ¢ 

Mr. E. R. Corron. That is right. It would be from the States at 
that time. 

Mr. Norris Corron. And if that time came, then it would be only 
reasonable that the District of Columbia would not have to make as 
large a contribution. 

Mr. E. R. Corron. Yes; that very definitely would be true, because 
that is one of the things that are included in the compact; that is, 
that the Commission shall from time to time examine the formula 
and, if the problem is not as acute in one area as in another, an adjust- 
ment should be made. 

Mr. Norris Corron. And one of the factors in fixing the formula is 
the degree to which the particular State or division is presumably pol- 
luting the river; is that not right ? 

Mr. E. R. Corton. Not necessarily the degree to which it is pol 
luting the river but the difficulty of the problems—in other words 
what needs to be done and how difficult that is, not necessarily the 
amount of pollution. 

Mr. Jonas. To what extent is this work in research duplicated 
around the country? Are not other States doing the same sort of 
thing? I mean other agencies. 

Mr. E. R. Corron. Not in the particular item we have. Bear in 
mind that this research we carry on is not paid for from the money 
requested in the budget item. In other words, the money we are 
talking about being appropriated now is not used at all for research. 
That is administrative money for the Commission’s administrative 
expenses. The research I told you about, which I thought you ought 
to know about, was carried on with money that came to us for this 
specific problem from the Public Health Service from — granted 
to them for that purpose. Other States are doing that, because the 
Public Health Service has given other St ites money for that purpose 
but not on the acid mine phase. We carried that on because we had 
that problem in the streams of the Potomac basin. 


Mr. Jonas. Pennsylvania has had an acute problein along that 
line. 
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Mr. E. R. Corron. They have, very definitely ; yes. 

Mr. Jonas. Are the Vv working on th: it ¢ 

Mr. E. R. Corron. They are working on that and have spent about 
$300,000, I think, with no success. We spent about $10,000 in research 
and think we have had success. That is not because Pennsylvania 
did not do a 200d job, but if so happens that we were lucky enough 
to hit on the principal thing that solved the problem. 

Mr. Pures. I notice you have increased your salary roll by 
$4.200. Does that mean an additional employee ? 

Mr. E. R. Corron. That means an additional employee. We plan 


1 


to emp! oy a sanitary engines r. which we badly need. 


Mr. Pui Lips. Have you cleared that with the Director of the 
Budget ? 

Mr. E. R. Corron. The Director of the Budget has seen this and 
knows of our plans. However, in that respect, you see, we are a 
little different from most agencies. We come here for money as 


a grant from the Federal Government to be combined with funds 
from the States. It is my understanding that the Budget Bureau 
has ruled that we are not limited by any regulations the Federal 
Government may make on that. 

We appreciate the situation _ rally, and certainly in the past 
have kept our employees to the minimum, and certainly we would 
not even plan on ti aking this ste Dp if we did not feel we woul | receive 
benefits many times over the amount of that salary item. That is 
essential. I think the answer is that the Bureau of the Budget does 
not feel they have any jurisdiction over what we use our money for. 

Mr. Pumurrs. Your feeling is sup ported by the law under which 
you work. that this is just a contr ibution fro } the > Feder: il ¢ rovern- 
ment to you to carry out your program. If i up to you to spend 
it the best way you think von can? 

Mr. E. R. acta That is my understanding of what we are re- 
questing here. That is not my own particular view, but, as I under- 
stand, is what the Budget Bureau has ruled on the matter. 

Mr. Corron. This additional employee will just exactly use up the 
Federal Government’s contribution ? 

Mr. E. R. Corron. Yes: just about. 

Mr. Krurcer. I am interested to know if you have any fish in the 
river, or does pe keep you fron 1 having fish in the river? 

Mr. E. R. Corron. In certain sections of the river there are fish. I 
would say aeike in the Washington area, however, we do not have 
any fish. Pollution keeps the fish away from here, except carp and 
scavenger spec ies, 

Mr. Krurcer. Because of pollution? 

Mr. FE. R. Corron. Because of pollution. However, on many of the 
headwater streams and the Shenandoah they do have good sport 
fishing. 

Mr. Jonas. These parties you see fishing all the time do not catch 
anything? 

Mr. E. R. Corron. They catch catfish, carp, and low-grade fish of 
that kind; because, as you probably know, they feed on pollution. 
Asa matter of fact, you may have seen them down here in the Potomac 
Park where Rock Creek enters. The reason for that is that there is 
an overflow sewer that discharges there, and the fish feed off the sew- 
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age that is discharged. And. of course, the fishermen catch fish at 
that time. 

Mr. Krurcer. Is the bird sanctuary under your supervision ‘ 

Mr. E. R. Corron. No; the bird santuary is not under our super- 
vision. That is handled by a different department. 

Mr. Yates. I noticed an item in the paper that the Tennessee Valley 
Authority was having trouble with its water supply as a result of 
pollution by many of the plants that had come in there. Are you in 
communication with them at all 7 

Mr. E. R. Corron. Yes: we keep in communication with them. We 
keep in touch with the things they are doing, since in many cases we 
obtain ideas of what we might do and vice versa; we both compart 
notes back and forth. Insofar as their pollution problems are con 
cerned, I am not too familiar with them. 

Mr. YATES. Do they have a compact of the States such as exists with 
these States around here in order to deal with their problem ? 

Mr. E. R. Corron. No: they do not. ‘J hey handle it individually 
by the States. I would Say the Tennessee VY alle y Authority atte mpts 
to ict in some cle oree 1n the same way we do. I do not think the \ have 
any authority to do so. but I think they have established a policy toa d 
the States with the personnel they have available. I may be wror 
ibout that: thev m L\ have some author ity to do work of this nature 

Mr. YATEs In other words, the Tennessee Valley Autho) ity, wh 


xtends over the surrounding strates, isa suming to do for those States 


iob vou a cle o in this en here? 

Mr. E. R. Corron. That is right. In that partie ilar respect, I 
might say there are otner are that have commissions | ke our own 1n 
th country. I think probably the most outstanding would be the 
Delaware River Commission, the ae ere Commission. the Inter 
state San tation Comn ISSION. which 1 IS » New York City area, and 
th New Enel und Pollution Control C ommission. All of th ‘mh have 


functions similar to our own. Their powers and duties may vary 
lightly, but in general they are much like our own Commission, 

Mr. Puutips. Senator (Mr. Fletcher), did you wish to say any 
thing, or you, Mr. Gasch? 


STATEMENT OF STATE SENATOR FLETCHER, OF MARYLAND 


Mr. Friercuer. There is very little that I ean add, except that 
Maryland has felt the benefit of the acti vity of this Commission in 
coordinating its efforts with Virginia, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
and the District of Columbia in encouraging antipollution methods on 
the Potomac River. And, after all, all of those States are definitely 
atfected. 

Maryland is going to approve its share of the overall expenditure 
in the amount. of $7,500 and has included that amount in this year’s 
budget. So I think I can safely say Maryland is heartily in favor of 
the activities of the Commission. 

Mr. Jonas. I understand Maryland owns the entire Potomac River. 
How did you get Virginia to contribute almost as much money as you 
do? Are you going to move the boundary back to the mid lie of the 
river where Virginia alw: ays wanted it to be? 

Mr. Frercner. That is a matter of controversy that has existed ever 
since Maryland and Virginia began business and, as you have un 
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doubtedly seen in connection with the oyster and fish conservation, 
there is an endless dispute on the amount of jurisdiction and an at- 
tempt to iron out the difficulties. But, after all, the basin itself, even 
though the Maryland line goes to the low-water mark on the Virginia 
side, has tributaries, and the tributaries of the Potomac, of course, are 
the ones that offer problems of pollution from the various mining and 
industrial areas. 

Here in the District of Columbia we have the problem of pollution 
from sewage. Virginia seems to be taking care of their end through 
the formation of a commission. And, frankly, I think the efforts of 
this commission have led to an apparent successful conclusion of the 
negotiations with the Virginia authorities. 

Mr. Puiturrs. Thank you, Senator Fletcher. Mr. Gasch? 

Mr. Gascu. Mr. Chairman, we do think this Commission has done a 
lot of good in getting the various sanitary bodies to be realistic about 
the problem. And as one who has been connected with it since it was 
originally formed, I think we can point to a lot of progress. 

I appreciate the opportunity of being present. 

Mr. Puitires. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


Monpay, Fresruary 16, 1953. 
NATIONAL CAPITAL PLANNING COMMISSION 
WITNESSES 


JOSEPH D. LOHMAN, CHAIRMAN 

JOHN NOLEN, JR., DIRECTOR 

BLAIR LEE III, EXECUTIVE OFFICER 

WILLIAM S. CHEATHAM, GENERAL COUNSEL 

BERTRAM M. GROSS, CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL CAPITAL REGIONAL 
PLANNING COUNCIL 

BRIG. GEN. LOUIS PRENTISS, ON BEHALF OF THE COMMISSION AND 
THE COUNCIL 

WILLIAM C. BURRAGE, PLANNING ENGINEER, MONTGOMERY 
COUNTY REGIONAL OFFICE, MARYLAND-NATIONAL CAPITAL 
PARK AND PLANNING COMMISSION 

WARREN GIAUQUE, PRINCE GEORGES COUNTY REGIONAL OFFICE, 
MARYLAND-NATIONAL CAPITAL PARK AND PLANNING COMMIS- 
SION 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Nore.—Estimate is for activities previously carried under appropriation “Na- 
tional Capital Park and Planning Commission, District of Columbia.” 


Amounts available for obligation 
Appropriation or estimate (obligations incurred), 1954__-.--_-----__ $175, 000 


Obligations by activities 
Pitniiied, SBG4. sss it hi i sbi ei hen i end $175, 000 
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Obligations by objects 








Object classification 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions 27 
k ti e eovivalent of all other positions I 
Average number of all employees rF 
Average Salarie 1 grade 
General nh de 
Averag $5, SRS 
Average grad GS-9.3 
Craf protective, and custodial gr 
Average salary $2. 872 
Average grade CPC-3.0 
Personal services: 
Permanent I tions $14 {O08 
Part-time and temporary positions 100 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 92 
Total personal services 144, 000 
rravel & 3590 
Transportation of things i) 
4 Communication services 1, -00 
§ Printing and reproduction 1, 150 
Other contractual services 15, 427 
Services performed by other agencies 7 
8 Supplies and materials 820 
90 Equipment 2, 550 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 200 
laxes and assessments 207 
Obligations incurred 175, 000 
Analysis of erpenditures 
1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 
Obligations incurred during the year $175, 000 
Deduct unliquidated obligations, end of year 7, 000 
Total expenditures (out of current authorizations) - ..-.--| 168, 000 


Mr. Pumuirs. We have with us this afternoon the representatives 
of the National Capital Planning Commission, and we have as wit- 
nesses the Chairman of the Commission, whom we have not seen be- 
fore, Mr. Joseph D. Lohman, accompanied by the Director, Mr. John 
Nolen, Jr.; Mr. Blair Lee ITI, executive officer; Mr. William S. Cheat- 
ham, general counsel; and Gen. Louis Prentiss, on behalf of the Com- 
mission and the Council. 

Who is going to make the statement for the Commission ? 

Mr. Louman. Mr. Chairman, I appear as the Chairman of the 
National Capital Planning Commission. 

Mr. Puiurres. How long have you been its Chairman? 

Mr. Louman. Since August 1952. 

Mr. Pures. Will you tell us just a little something of your 
background ? 

Mr. Lowman. Surely. I am a college professor in the field of 
community organization, planning and studies of the community, and 
have been all of my academic life. 

My center of interest has been social problems, largely problems of 
the community, which explains in some measure my recent sojourn in 
the field of crime, the basis for crime in a community and how it 
originates there. 
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I worked for a time with the parole board of Illinois, but my area 
of specialty is the community. I have worked with the Chicago 
Planning Commission and a number of planning bodies through the 
years as a consultant to community bodies of one kind or another in 
this area 

Mr. Prous. Thank you. Now will you proceed ¢ 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Louman. I came to the Planning Commission, as I indicated, 
n August, and I must say in the very beginning that I was somewhat 
taken aback to discover the degree to which here in the Nation’s C api- 
tal the P] ian ning C ommission Isc alled upon to do a job of planning 1h) 
the coordination of the various agencies that are working on projects 
for the future development of the Capital with the limited resources 
made availal le- -resources that compare quite unfavorably, | might 
say, with the budgets provided by most of the major cities of the 
United States for this very important and essential function in our 


time. The per capita expenditures here in Washington were only 
half of what one of the major cities of the country spends for this 
function. But it was somewhat reassuring indeed to find the effective 
way the task was being discharged notwithstanding the limited 


sources that were being pro\ ided. 

But here in Washington we set the example for the Nation. In 
most respects Washington’s planning problems are typical of the 
Nation at large, and it seems to me the example in — Nation’s Capital 
should, iffect constructively 1 the planning work in other cities ot the 
country, particularly since the work here has such farreaching im- 
plications for the surrounding region. 

The city limits arbitrarily, of course, confine the limits of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, but the placing of the governmental establishment 
in the midst of this region has, for good or for bad, serious implica- 
tions for the-adjacent counties in Virginia and Maryland and, indeed, 
to a certain extent, affects those States as a whole. 

The major emphasis IT would make in submitting our program is 
that regional planning at this juncture in the history of Washington 
presents us w ith a very grave responsibility and indeed a very great 
challenge, for the cities of the United States—and Washington is 
quite typical in this respect—are in a state of crisis that has been 
brought on at this time by the simultaneous convergence of a number 
of problems on metropolitan areas throughout the United States. 

I might list those very quickly to indicate the urgency for an effec- 
tive attack upon them and the resources that are necessary to bringing 
about an intelligent resolution of those problems. 

One problem is the widespread obsolescence of the great inner areas 
of nearly every major city in the country. American cities have come 
of age and many of our houses have outlived their usefulness. The 
housing problem is pressing and necessitates redevelopment of such 
proportions as to present us with what amounts to a chronic program 
of rebuilding. Hence the necessity for formulating plans for the re- 
construction and relocation of sizable sections of our urban com- 
munities. The decay of our cities has been accomplished by a whole- 


LS 


sale flight to the suburbs. City popul: itions have moved on bevol a 
their limits. These people, although not within the city area, try to 
obtain the city’s services. They have at the same time taken wit! 
themselves to the suburbs their tax resources. Hence there have bee! 
reated very profound administrative problems for the cities. 
Mr. Pu LIPS. They also pay taxes 1n the States in wh h they ] ve. 
Mr. Louman. They clo. 1 am not by any means suggesting ther 
re escaping the payment of taxes. I simply suggest that this col 
dition presents us with a problem in husbanding the re 
resources and in relating our financial problems to » functional 
haracter of the city and its surrounding suburban areas. "There have 


een created a whole series of additional problems, such as the prot 


rion s financia 


t] 


em of making available the central CiLY to the } peop le wh live at 
listance. The flight to the suburbs has been accon wanied by wl 
mounts to ne arly a complete breakdown in mnany me ‘tropolit: wn com 
munities of the entire system of mass tri unsportation. Here in Wa 
neton it Is quite ap parent: that the traditional organization of th 


lass-transportation system 1s hot erie to the task of bru ng int 


‘ 
} 


e central area, day by day, the population which lives remote from 
the central region. It is a hard, economic fact that it has become n 

eas ngly cditticult to maintain the essential services that are require¢ 

Mr. Praxis. Does that responsibility lie on the officials of the 
District of Columbia, or does it lie on Maryland and Virginia? 

Mr. Louman. The difficulty, I think, is that we do not have in our 
racditional arrangements a way to effect the kind of tr: imsportati 
that is, movement of population between the surrounding saber 
reas and the central city—without in some measure effecting new 
nstitutions of control and, indeed, relate the system of mass trans- 
nortation to the fact that people are more ane dispersed, living 
it greater distances from where they worked at an earlier time. This 
May require modification of the tr: insporti ition system from bel rt 
operated solely for economic covsiderations. 

Mr. Puitutres. I suggest that if a large proportion of the highway 
lies in the adjoining States—and most of the States in the United 
States collect the mone y for road construction from gasoline funds 
vou are laying a little heavy emphasis on the obligation and responsi 
bility o f the Feder: Gees rmment. 

Mr. Louman. I was not suggesting a solution. What I am really 
suggesting is a posing of the problem in terms of newly emergent facts 
and considerations. 

Puitiips. Suppose we proceed on the basis that this commit- 
tee recognizes the problem, and go ahead now with the justification of 
the budget. 

Mr. Lonman. Thank you. Iwill dothat. 

Mr. Puiutes. Mr. Reporter, will you insert pages 3 through the 
first half of page 8 of the justification at this point. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


JUSTIFICATION 


All funds appropriated to the National Capital Planning Commission for the 
fiscal year 1954 will for the first time appear in a single package—the Independ 
ent Offices Appropriations Act. 


80608 53 pt. 1 2 
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In past years, only the funds for acquisition of parks and playgrounds have 
been in the Independent Offices Act; funds for the Commission’s main function, 
city and regional planning, have always been in the District of Columbia Appro- 
priation Act. 

This increasingly involved situation was remedied by the National Capital 
Planning Act of 1952 (Public Law 592, approved July 19, 1052), in which Con- 
gress forbade the inclusion of the Commission’s planning budget in the District 
of Columbia Appropriation Act. Thus the way was paved for the present single- 
package arrangement. 

The two portions of the budget—planning and land acquisition—must neces- 
sarily be segregated even in the “single package,” primarily because the former 
is financed on an annual basis and the latter on a no-year basis. The two por- 
tions will therefore be described separately in the following pages. 


PART I-—CIry AND REGIONAL PLANNING 


3. Amount of estimate.—$175,000. 

2 Appropriation language.—Entirely new, since this is the first time the Com- 
miscion’s planning estimates have appeared in a Federal appropriations bill. 

3. Statutory authorization.—Section 10, Public Law 592, 82d Congress. 

4. Pu vose of appropriation.—To finance the city and regional planning opera- 
tions of the reorganized National Capital Planning Commission and the newly 
created National Capital Regional Planning Council. ‘ 

The Commission serves in a dual capacity as the municipal planning agency 
for the city of Washington and as the Federal planning agency for the Nation’s 
Capital. Its role as central planning agency for Federal projects in the city and 
the suburban counties puts it in a position to avert confusion and conflicts 
between the Federal agencies on one hand and the local governing bodies on the 
other. (It should be noted that Federal, rather than District, agencies handle 
Washington’s water supply, river and harbor development, acquisition and devel 
opment of parks, construction of Federal public buildings, slum clearnace, and 
public housing. The agencies responsible for most of these activities are repre- 
sented on the Planning Commission or on its staff-level Coordinating Committee. ) 

An appropriate governmental agency for effective regional planning, long 
overdue in the Washington metropolitan area, has finally been provided. The 
82d Congress established the National Capital Regional Planning Council in 
Public Law 592. The statute requires the Planning Commission to furnish the 
Regional Council with the staff and facilities necessary for it to function. It was 
expected that a common staff would achieve maximum economy and coordina- 
tion. The 1954 budget estimates have been prepared on a single-staff basis. 

The Regional Planning Council is composed of 2 members of the National 
Capital Planning Commission and 8 representatives of planning commissions 
in the nearby counties of Maryland and Virginia. Its overall duties are to pre- 
pare a regional plan and to serve as a planning link between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the local governing bodies of the environs. 

Specific duties and projects of both the Commission and the Council are set 
forth in the budget document and can be explained more fully at the budget 
hearings. 

5. Justification of funds requested.—City planning is not an activity that 
lends itself readily to cost accounting or any other firm criterion of budget 
analysis. Approximately half of the workload is initiated in the Commission’s 
own Office ; the other half comes (in unpredictable volume) from outside agencies. 
The work is handled by a relatively small number of highly trained technicians— 
city planners, civil engineers, landscape architects, statisticians, etc., plus a 
small administrative and legal staff. 

Righty percent of the proposed 1954 expenditures will be for personal services. 

The Commission’s present staff consists of 17 positions, including 1 clerical 
position that is being transferred from the land acquisition budget. The 1954 
budget contemplates a total of 27 positions, although the Bureau of the Budget 
has estimated that lapses occurring during the period of recruitment will amount 
to 2 man-years and has trimmed the estimates accordingly. 
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The Commission's present and proposed personnel rosters are as follows: 








ritl Grad Salary manning ot 
proposed 
rector Gs-15 $11, 050 Exis 
Executive officer GS-13 8, 560 Do 
General counsel and secretary GS-1 8, 560 ) 
Chief of projects and desig1 Gs-l 9, 160 D 
Chi neral planning GS-13 8, 360 | Proy i 
City planner GS-12 - 944 Ex 
Landseape architect GS-12 7 040 | ed 
Regional planner GS-12 7 O40 D 
Public works engineer GS-12 1 D 
Planning ana GS-11 6, 34 Exist 
I dseape design architect GS-11 6, 540 D> 
A stant planner GS-11 5. O40 Proposed, 
Assistant secretary GS-10 6, 000 Existing 


Also 14 positions in grades GS-3 through GS-9. Of these 9 are in eXistence 
and 5 are proposed. The estimates also include $1,000 for part-time and tem- 
porary positions, as contrasted to an estimated expenditure of $1,750 for this 
purpose during fiscal year 1953. 

The total amount requested for personal services (01) is $144,000, as against 
a total of $88,206 in the current year. 

Estimated obligations for other purposes in 1953 and 1954 are as follows: 


Object Fiscal year Fiscal year 


| 1953 | 1954 
02 Travel auton ty $4, 260 $8, 359 
03 Transportation of things KO) 
04 Communication services 1, 035 1, 700 
06 Printing and reproduction_. 1,150 
07 Other contractual services 2, 25 15, 964 
08 Supplies and materials 820 
09 Equipment 2, 550 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities. 200 
15 Taxes and assessments. 207 





The increased estimate for travel is necessitated by the addition of a new 
citizen member to the Commission under Public Law 592. The new appointee, 
who was also designated Chairman, lives in Chicago and comes to Washington 
approximately twice a month. All members of the Commission receive no com- 
pensation for their services, but the actual cost of their travel and a sub- 
sistence allowance are provided. 

The large increase in object 07 (other contractual services) is designed to 
provide $15,000 for certain basic surveys to be made by outside experts for the 
new Regional Planning Council. This will be the Commission’s largest single 
contribution of assistance, service, and facilities to the Regional Council, as 
required under Public Law 592. 

The item for equipment (09) includes a net amount of $1,200 for an automo- 
bile to replace the Commission’s present vehicle, which is 6 years old and in 
constant need of repairs. The car is used primarily for inspection trips in Wash- 
ington and the suburban counties in connection with planning matters, zoning 
cases, and park projects. 

In conclusion, the proposed increase in the overall budget is essential if the 
Commission is to carry out the new duties assigned to it in Public Law 592 and 
to enable the single staff to serve the Regional Council as well as the Com- 
mission. 

The need for the increase is attributable in aproximately equal parts to (a) 
staff needs of the Regional Council, (0) new duties of the Commission under 
Public Law 592, such as preparation of a master plan of school sites and a mass- 
transportation plan and annual review of a 6-year Federal and District capital- 
improvement program, and (c) meeting long-standing needs of the Commission, 
such as preliminary study of potential redevelopment areas. 
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The budget is primarily divided into two portions: One portion is 
concerned with the annual operations. The annual operations are 
designed to provide a staff which can discharge the functions and re 
sponsibilities in coordinating activities and in the development of 
plans which will serve the people of the District of Columbia and the 
surounding area of the Nation’s Capital. 

Ur — r the legislation of 1952 new responsibilities were placed with 

the Capital Planning Commission, among which were to provide 
planning services on a regional basis. The submission here is designed 
to make it possible for this staff to discharge that responsibility by 
way of planning on a regional basis, as well as within the specific 
confines of the District of Columbia. I might say also 





PERSONAL SERVICES 


Mr. Puiturs. You are asking for 13 people on your staff for next 
year in grades GS-10 through GS-15 in addition to 14 people who 
are classified in grades GS-3 through GS-9. Five of the positions 
in the higher grades are new. Now, Mr. Lohman, how many of those 
do vou need next year ? . 

Mr. Louman, All that number—a total of 27. 

Mr. Prous. Chief of general planning. 

ir. Noten. Yes, including a chief of general planning. 

Mr. Puiniirs. You think you need a chief of planning? 

Mr. Noten. Yes, very much, sir. 

Mr. Puiuurrs. In addition to the chief of projects and designs, a 
city pl: . ner and a regional planner / 

Mr. Nouen. Yes, 

Mr. Pus. A planning analyst, a landscape design architect and 
an assistant planner? ° 

Mr. Noten. Yes. There are only 2 new positions of the last 6 
you mention, 

Mr. Puimuips. We will let Mr. Lohman finish his statement. Some- 
where in here, Mr. Lohman or Mr. Nolen, should be indicated that 
there have bee h some ¢ hanges in the law since you were up here last 
year. 


COORDINATION WITH OTHER AGENCIES 


Mr. Louman. I was making reference to some of the new respon- 
sibilities. 

Mr. Pacis. We will be glad to hear you. 

Mr. Loumayn. I wanted to take a moment on the general statement, 
beeause I think it will help to demonstrate to you the need for these 
special positions 

Mr. Puiuirs. Very well. 

Mr. Lonman. The planning commission has responsibility to re- 
view and coordinate the plans of various Government agencies, with 
reference to construction, not only within the District of Columbia, 
but—— 

Mr. Prius. How many such agencies would there be? 

Mr. Lonman. The agencies are as numerous as the various depart- 
ments of the District and Federal Governments which carry on pro- 
grams requiring physical construction within the region. 
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Mr. Puiturps. Mr. Nolen, 1 wonder if you could tell us about how 
any agencies would be involved in this area with work you have 
to coordinate ¢ 

Mr. Nol EN. | think in the District of Columbia government we have 
between 5 and 10 agencies that are actively working or have worked 
n fields requiring coordination of plans with the Commission. At t! 
Federal level there are, at the present time, due to lack of any gel eral 
public-works program, such as we had during and before the war, 

rhaps a lesser number at the moment, but potentially the nu 
may run as high as 30 or 40, 

Mr. Yates. How many would there be in the District ? 

Mr. Pures. He said 5 or 10. The committee would be interested 
o have you supply us a list of those agencies, especially the Federal 
gencies in the District of Columbia, and after we see it, we may decide 
o put it in the record. 

Mr. Noi EN. Ve will be olad to do th it. 


The information is as follows:) 


PRINCIPAL FEDERAL AND District AGENCTES Requtrep To Surmit CoNstTrRucTION 
PLANS FOR PROPOSED DEVELOPMENTS AND PROJECTS FOR REVIEW BY THE NATIONAI 
CAPITAL PLANNING COMMISSION AS TO CONFORMITY WITH THE COMPREHENSIVI 
PLAN FOR THE NATIONAL CAPITAL’ 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA GOVERNMENT 
Department of Highways—bridges and major thoroughfares 
Department of Health—hospitals and health centers 
Department of Sanitation—sewage and refuse disposal plants 
t+, Board of Education—school sites and buildings 
>. Board of Public Welfare—institutional building sites, 
6. Board of Library Trustees—main and branch library sites 
7. Miscellaneous service building locatior 


‘_AL GOVERN MENT 


National Park Service is to plans for 
(a) General park developments and improvements 
»b) Parkway roads of major character 
) Recreation centers and playgrounds 
(d) Memorials and monuments 
(e) Conservation areas 
2, National Capital Housing Authority—as to 
(a) Location and boundaries of housing projects 
(6) Subdivision plans. 
3. National Defense Establishment—as to general plans for 
(a) Military reservations 
(b) Special facilities, such as hospitals and other institutions 
+. Publie Buildings Serivce—as to 
(a) Federal publie building location, height, bulk, open space in the 
District of Columbia 
b) As agent to prepare plans for 
(1) Howard University buildings 
(2) National Institutes of Health 
(3) National Red Cross, District of Columbia Chapter. 
(4) National Training School for Boys 
(5) St. Elizabeths Hospital 
(6) Smithsonian Institution—museums, Zoo, ete 
(7) Washington Hospital Center. 
(8) Washington National Airport developments. 


*Sec. 5 of Public Law 592, 82d Cong., outlines the general procedure for such agencies 
to consult with the Commission on developments and projects both within and t e the 
District of Columbia in the National Capital region 
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Civil Aeronautics Authority—as to Federal-aid airports and access roads. 
Bureau of Public Roads—as to 
(a) Federal projects for National Park Service and other Federal agencies. 
(b) Federal-aid road program. 
. United States Engineers Office—as to 
(a) Water supply reservoirs and treatment facilities. 
(b) Flood-control projects. 
(c) River and harbor improvements. 
(d) As agents to prepare plans for special establishments as 
(1) Army Map Service. 
(2) U.S. Soldiers’ Home. 
8. Veterans’ Administration—as to 
(@) Hospital sites. 
(6b) Administration office building location 


ro 


1 


Mr. Puitiirs. We want to look it over, but I think we would be 
interested to know how much, if any, duplication there might be. 

Mr. Noten. I believe you will find that there is not any duplic ation. 
Each of these agencies, carry on very definitely defined functions, and 
the job of the Commission as the central planning agency is to relate 
their different developmental activities, one to the o other, to the end 
that they may come out with a coordinated program consistent with 
the Commission’s comprehensive plan. 

Mr. Puitiies. Will you proceed, Mr. Lohman, and I will reserve 
my questions about the new positions in here for Mr. Nolen. 

Mr. Louman. May I just offer one further comment about the co- 
yrdinated activities ¢ 

Mr. Puiturrs. Certainly. 

Mr. Louman. As they are separate agencies, with specific objectives 
for which each agency is set up, and the planning function is to make 
possible programs, for example, with reference to roadbuilding, hous- 
ing redevelopment, transportation, and the construction of new build- 
ings, which will harmonize each to the other, and not do violence to 
each other in their actual development. 

For instance, from one of the larger agencies there may come to the 
Commission a request for the review of a project which is designed 
for a specific purpose and the plans for which can thus be re lated to 
those being submitted by other agencies. 

Furthermore, the emphasis, as you can see in this presentation, is to 
avoid separate and isolated planning either on an agency or a limited 
district basis and to plan for the region as a whole. 

The regional personnel proposals are designed to supply to the 
regional council the information which it may require and which 
it may request in order to develop a regional planning program. 
The personnel proposals are also designed to make possible continuous 
planning with reference to redevelopment programs here in the 
District of Columbia. 

One of things I think is of greatest importance is that redevelop- 
ment programs be planned for in such a way as to allow a simultaneous 
approach in several] areas to the various problems which arise in the 
surrounding area, and in the District. 

One of the reasons there has not been worked out an adequately 
planned program, and for the inability or-our part to do so, has been 
because of the lack of actual personnel trained and qualified to make 
such studies, and plans. The Commission has not been adequately 
financed to give it the freedom to prepare plans of sufficient breadth 
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and scope to deal with many of the vexing problems in population 
change which occur in the course of redevelopment. 

Mr. Puittirs. You mean to tell the committee, Mr. Lohman, that 
there is no other agency in Washington that is investigating the 
population movement and these other things you are talking about ? 

Mr. Louman. No. 

Mr. Puiturrs. And that it is necessary for you to set up a new 
agency ¢ 

Mr. Louman. No; I would not go that far. I would suggest, how- 
ever, that the problem of studying the city in terms of housing and 
replanning, which is done by each separate agency or done with special 
reference to some spec ific prob lem, 1s insufficient. What is called for 
is an overall planning program, and that is the planning function that 
the Planning Commission is undertaking. Our staff ought to have 
the opportunity to review various projects and proposals at do 
sufficient planning of joint projects to make each practicable. 

I think maybe with that general statement you will want to call 
on Mr. Nolan here for more specific information on each of the points 
about which you may wish to inquire. 

Mr. Puiurps. Let me come back to the people on the list of personal 
services. 

Mr. Nouen. There are 5 new positions in the 13 listed. 

Mr. Priuures. Five of them altogether / 

Mr. Nonen. Yes. 

Mr. Puinuirs. And of the 14 jobs in grades GS-3 through GS-9, 
5 of those are new: so that actually you are asking for 10 new jobs 
above GS-3. 

Mr. Noten. That is correct. 


NEW LEGISLATION FOR NATIONAL CAPITAL PLANNING COMMISSION 


Mr. Puriuips. Will you tell the committee, Mr. Nolen, so we will 
understand just what changes have been made in the law affecting this 
budget ? 

Mr. Noten. We have a completely new enabling act which the 
Congress passed this last session, and which the President signed. 
This new enabling act superseded the act which has been in effect since 
1926. 

This new legislation did two things, primarily : First, it redefined the 
duties of the National Capital Planning Commission, and gave certain 
new functions to the Commission. The primary change was a redefini 
tion of the duties, putting the functions of the Commission on a par 
with what a city planning agency customarily does in other cities 
throughout the country, but recognizing that here there was a special 
problem due to the many levels of government; the Federal, the Dis- 
trict, and the local governments in Virginia and Maryland. 

The second thing was to set up a Regional Planning Council which 
was to be composed of representatives of all the planning agencies of 
the District and its environs, to do the overall planning and the 
general coordination that has long been recognized as necessary by 
those who have been concerned with this problem of guiding develop- 
ment in the National Capital area. 

This was an enabling act. There were no additional funds. We 
have, of course, been operating technically under this new law, but have 
not had— 
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Mr. Putinies. No funds were provided by the Congress, vou mean / 
Mr. Noten. That is right. All we got was a transfer from the Dis 
trict of Columbia appropriation. but there were no new funds; yet 


there were hew functions imposed by the legislation. 
Mr. Puiuures. You got a transfer out of the District of some 
SUS OOO) 7 


Mr. Noten. $98,000, that is correct. There are functions outlined in 


ie new legislation, which of course. under the circumstances, we have 
been unable to undertake. 

Mr. Puiuries. Let the committee get this clear. You do what the 
other Commission was doing before, and you ar OV required to do 


certain things under Public Law 592. 

Mr. Noten. Yes. 

Mr. Corron. In that connection, Mr. Chairman, somebody was 
coming to the District of Columbia Subcommittee on Appropriations 
ind getting an appropriation to do some of the things that you are now 
doing. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Nor EN, It vas the predece sor of tl is Commission. 

Mr. Corrox. Your Commission also had money from the District 
of Columbia ? 

Mr. Noten. Not for this reorganized Commission and the Council. 
[ think this can be very easily explained 

Mr. Pritiirs. When you say the predecessor commission, you refer 
to what? 

Mr. Noten. The National Capital Park and Planning Commission. 

Mr. Pritiures. The Commission with the same name. 

Mr. Noten. Yes, but reconstituted as the National Capital Planning 
Commission. 

Mr. Pinups. The same name, with the same people, and the same 
Commission. 

Mr. NoLen. Yes. but with certain important changes. 

Mr. Primus. You say that you have new duties, under the new act 
of Coneress. 

Mr. Noten. Yes. 

Mr. Prius. Now, Mr. Cotton wants you to explain the statement 
that somebody was doing the things, some of these things, before, and 
appeared before the subcommittee on the District of Columbia for 
funds. 

Mr. Ler. Could I explain that ? 

Mr. Noten. Certainly not all of the things were being done; some 
of them were just set up in this new law. As I said, this legislation 
did two things: It redefined the duties and brought them up to date, 
ind set up the Regional Planning Council as a new agency to col- 
laborate with the Commission, and with whom the Commission col- 
laborates on a broader gage planning program for problems extending 
beyond the District of Columbia, and which were not being handled. 

Mr. Puiturvs. Mr. Lee, did you want to add something? 

Mr. Lev. I wanted to add that for the last 2 or 3 years we have 
been coming before both this subcommittee and the Subcommittee for 
the District of Columbia. We have gone to the District Committee 
to get funds for city planning, and we have come here for funds for 
land acquisition under the park program; and under the new law, 
this year for the first time, the two are brought together under this 
single program. 





Mr. Corron. This new law, Public Law 592, has consolidated thx 
two functions of the Commission into a single function. You will 
get your appropriation from one committee, in line with Mr. Nolen’s 
statement, and some additional functions have been added ° 

Mr. Ler. That is exactly right. 

Mr. Corron. But there was a consolidation of former duties that 

ere carried on by the old Commission, and you were getting mone) 
from two different sources ? 

Mr. Li E. Up through rs al veal 1955. But the new act has brought 
them together under one subcommittee from now on. 

Mr. Corron. But you were vetting money then from the Dist 

Mr. Lex. That is correct. 

Mr. Corron. And now it is all from the Federal budget. 

Mr. Ler. It is all Federal. 

Mr. Puituis. Mr. Nolen, will you now explain to the committe 
1OW Vou collie to need all of these add tional people, particularly 
view of Mr. Dodge's free Ze order ¢ 

Mr. Noten. First, Mr. Chairman, I know you appreciate the fact 
hat this budget was made up sometime before the freeze order: so 


we are currently reviewing this budget in the light of that directive. 

Mr. Puiures. Several other agencies, Mr. Nolen. have written u 
etters withdrawing former requests. Is that being done by you 4 

Mr. Noten. Yes; we have such an item in connection with lan¢ 
icquisition that we will present to you later. 

However, up to this moment. we have found no way in which we 
in carry out the duties imposed upon Us Ul der the new act and make 


reduction of estimates as far as our staff organization is concerned. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Now, with reference to the appropriat O] of $175.000 for operat 
f th Commission and Its staff, | would like to request, 11 I 


this point, that General Prentiss, who 1 member of the Cor 

ssion, be permitted to present hi veneral mpre ion of our needs 
Then I want to take up the details in the just i fic ato! for thes 
tems. But we do want you to hear General Prentiss. One reaso 
for his appearing is that the District Commissioners have ha dled 
ur budget heretofore for th S same item: and, while General] Pre 

ss is relatively new here, he understands the background for the 


original setup and the present setup. 

Mr. Puinuies. Will you give your full name? You are t ney 
neineer officer of the District of Columbia 

General Pri NTIss. Yes. My hame Louis W. Prentiss, | rigaqdiel 
eeneral, United States Army. 

[ appear here as the Engineer Con sioner for the District of 
Columbia, having reported for duty on January 1, 1955. 

In my capacity as the Engineer Commissioner, I am ex 
ember of the National Capital Planning Commission. I have had 
the privilege of attending only one of the monthly meetings ot 
Commission, and I am therefore not speaking as an expert on the 
Commision’s work. However, during the past 3 years I have been 
the organizer and chairman of the Arkansas-White-Red River Bas 
Interagency Committee, which was set up by the Congress to develop 


i Compre he) sive plan for the util Zatio of the soil and water resources 
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of the eight States lying in the Arkansas-White-Red River basins. 
That committee is composed of the governors of the 8 States and 
representatives of the 6 Federal departments that participate in the 
study. 

During the past 214 years, while on that assignment, I learned a 
lot about regional planning, and I know from my experience there 
that it makes no difference how highly qualified the members of a 
planning commission may be; they are helpless to plan unless they 
have an adequate staff to do the special work, the spadework required, 
so as to permit sound understanding by the commission members of 
the problems involved in arriving at proper decisions. 

I recognize here that since the regional responsibility of this Com- 
mission includes Virginia and Maryland and the District of Columbia, 
there are going to be many major problems that this Commission can 
act on at its monthly meetings only if the necessary spadework has 
been done in advance by the staff to make the facts available to the 
Commission members. 

Mr. Puisirs. General, that is a statement with which I think the 
members of the committee certainly will agree, but you must remem- 
ber that the members of this Commission, some of whom are present 
here today, have been coming up here for about 6 years, that I have 
been on this committee. 

General Prentiss. Yes. 

Mr. Puinuirs. And during these years we think they have presented 
pretty good evidence of planning, and the preparation of maps, and 
have indicated where they wanted to buy new land, to build new roads 
outside the city itself, and it seems to the committee they have done 
pretty well. 

Now, do we understand you to say that they cannot do the job, and 
that you now need about 10 new people, and that you think we ought 
to strike out all of the evidence given over the past 5 or 6 years and 
start over? 

General Prentiss. No. I am not in position, Mr. Chairman, to 
testify as to the adequacy of the previous appropriation 

Mr. Pumures. Do you not think they could get along with a chief 
of projects and designs, a chief of general planning, a city planner, 
a regional planner, a planning analyst, a landscape-design architect, 
and an assistant planner ? 

General Prentiss. Mr. Chairman, I am not in position to tell you as 
to the need for these specific jobs set out here. 

Mr. Puiuirs. I misunderstood Mr. Nolen. I thought he put you 
forward as the man to justify these positions. 

General Prentiss. No. I was merely telling you that I could 
visualize, in the overall planning required, that the Commission would 
have to have the necessary staif to permit decisions to be made, and 
that you will find the Commission becomes the bottleneck, unless it 
has a proper staff, in planning for the development. 

Mr. Puruures. But this committee has been cognizant of no bottle- 
neck before. 

General Prentiss. As I say, I am not cognizant of what has gone 
on before, but I understand now they have a broader responsibility, 
for the regional part rather than just purely within the District of 
Columbia itself. 
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Mr. Pumas. Mr. Lohman, has it been the bottleneck since you 
became the chairman ? 

Mr. Lonman. No; I believe not. As a matter of fact, the legisla- 
tion, of course, was enacted before I became a member of the Commis- 
sion. I do not hesitate to say, however, Mr. Chairman, that I have 
marveled at the degree to which this small staff has been able to eke 
out here and there answers to questions required in making decisions 
to do effective planning, and I suspect the staff itself has often felt 
that it did not have the opportunity to do the job which is required 
to be done. I may add, from the standpoint of savings that may 
be possible, that I think the amount of funds requested for the planning 
certainly would not exceed the expenditures for many of the larger 
cities in the United States for such planning. 

Mr. Corron. What advantages do you think would result, and what 
savings would result from such an agency’s planning ¢ 

Mr. Lonman. In the housing area, for example, there is really a 
tough problem confronting the District of Columbia, where you have 
a constant moving of the population. 

The District of Columbia is faced with a real serious problem, as 
are many other cities throughout the country. One of the very strik- 
ing things in this decade is the fact that we have had the problem 
of an increase in the ratio of racial groups moving into new residential 
areas. And the city is going to be faced with that problem, and it 
requires some large-scale planning to see that the city does not just 
become populated with colored people, as against, say, the white pop- 
ulation in the suburbs. That thing is developing right along in the 
major cities; it is developing in Chicago, and is developing in Detroit. 

Mr. Corron. Does your agency try to deal with the racial ques- 
tion in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. Lonman. No. Our agency only addresses itse'f to the problem 
as to how to pl: in fora long period ahead and how to serve all of the 
interests of the community as a whole. 

Mr. Corron. I had in mind raising this question later, but since 

vou have brought it up, IT will bring it out now. And I am not now 
discussing the merits or demerits of segregation in any sense. 

Mr. Louman. Neither am I; I am simply approaching it on the 
basis of the problem confronting the community. 


PLAYGROUNDS 


Mr. Corron. I notice one of your requests in the justification is for 
money for the purchase of new playgrounds. 

Mr. Lonman. Yes. 

Mr. Corron. If you are building an airplane and you discover, after 
vou have built some part of the airplane, that there has to be a strue 
tural change, you do not build any more until you have adjusted that 
particular flaw or defect in the structure of the airplane. 

Now, it strikes me, if you are trying to plan the development of the 
Nation’s Capital, and in your planning you meet a situation where the 
question of segregation has hd ‘ome troublesome with regard to public 
playgrounds, and some problem has got to be ironed out, you: would 
not add any new playgrounds until that situation had been adjusted. 

Mr. Louman. Mr. Chairman, my own feeling about the playground 
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situation is this: That the request is based only on the thought that 
children need new playgrounds, not whether there is a segregation 
question. And I certainly do not feel that we ought to withhold the 
securing of playgrounds on the basis of any other question than 
whether or not children of any area need playgrounds. 

Mr. Corron. I want to take exception to that statement at this point, 
to this extent: I am perfectly willing and anxious that children shall 
have playgrounds, whether they are colored, white, or whether they 
are intermingled. 

Mr. Lowman. Yes. 

Mr. Corron. And in the future, if the section is going to be colored, 
I want to prov ide play grounds, and that is true whether the section is 
going to be white. But when you are passing through a situation 
where segregation perhaps does present a troublesome situation, which 
might even involve a disturbance, it seems to me it is a poor time to be 
SeE¢ urine additional playgrounds and planning for additional play 
grounds until that problem has been resolved. They will be furnished 
in time, but perhaps this would not be the time to do it. 

Mr. Noten. The Bureau of the Budget asked us the very question 
you have raised. Our justification was not based on any decision with 
reference to segregation or nonsegregation. The areas in the acquisi 
tion program are located geographically where there is no adequate 
playground, and the whole proposal was on the question of t] 


not with respect to segregation. 


ie need. 


LAND ACQUISITION 


Mr. Puitrirs. Suppose we move along to the next point. I will ask 
the reporter to put in the record the budget schedules on page 311 of 
the committee print. 


{mounts available for obligation 
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Obligations by objects 


Obligations incurred 


inalysis of expenditures 


Mr. Prmxurps. You asked last year for $600,000, and you received 
from the committee $66,000. And from the District of Columbia, did 
vou have any ¢ 

Mr. Noten. None, except what we had for city planning and rede- 


velopment work, there was no money for land. 


Mr. Puutres. For next year you are asking $1,250,000 for land 
vequisition, plus $175,000 for administrative expenses of the agency. 

Mr. Noten. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Putiuires. We should have a comparative figure for the $175,000 
for this year. Last year what was the comparative figure? When I 
aid you received $66,000 plus $98,000, the $98,000 was taken from the 
District of Columbia fund ? 

Mr. Noten. That is right. 








OR 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Mr. Puiuurrs. Now, do you want to justify in any more detail, Mr. 
Nolen, the request for the staff, or do you want to move along to the 
justification for the land acquisition request and come back to the other 
item later ¢ 

Mr. Noten. I would like to talk about the staff request for just a 
moment. I hope that the committee understands what our new need 
is, and how important, as General Prentiss has just indicated, it is to 
the work of the Commission to have an adequate staff. Even before 
the new act, there have been questions raised by members of the Com- 
mission as to the adequacy of the staff to do the work assigned. We 
have had to do the best we can with the staff available. 

Mr. Louman. May I say those questions were not initiated because 
of my presence on the Commission. 

Mr. Noten. No; but I want to say that there are bottlenecks, as 
pointed out by General Prentiss. Actually, the District Commis- 
sioners have on some occasions waited for decisions to be made by 
the Planning Commission, the basis for which we did not have the 
staff to make, or to assist the Commission to make as promptly as 
desired. 

We are dealing with decisions on proposals that run into millions 
and millions of dollars, in the overall planning of the Washington 
area. 1 think anyone who is familiar with the situation will realize 
that a comprehensive planning program is inevitable if we are going 
to spend economically. 

The amount of money involved for staff here is small, not only with 
relation to the surrounding area, but for the District Government it- 
self. You read about the problems every day in editorials in the 
papers, week after week, on such matters as mass transportation and 
increasing costs for highway improvement. A committee on which 
I have served for some time has seven members, and has just published 
a program on regional highway improvement needs for the next 8 
years, which runs into some $300 million. For my porte I think much 
of it is good constructive planning, but on the doubtful proposals we 
do not have the staff at the present moment to do the spade work 
which General Prentiss referred to. What we are asking for here, in 
terms of the staff organization, is for a skeleton force to do the mini- 
mum preparatory work necessary to analyze such programs for Com- 
mission action. Compared with the budgets for planning in other 
cities throughout the country and the proportionate staff to do such 
work, our request is very low. 

If it meets with your approval, I would like to insert in the record 
1 or 2 pages from our justification showing the per capita expenditures 
for a list of some 14 cities. 

Mr. Puitires. What pages do you refer to? 

Mr. Noten. Pages 8 and 9, under the heading “Comparison with 
other years and other places.” 

(The information referred to follows:) 


COMPARISON WITH OTHER YEARS AND OTHER PLACES 


The Commission’s 1953 appropriation in the District of Columbia Appropria- 
tions Act was $98,000. Comparison of this figure to the 1954 request is virtually 
meaningless because of the intervening enactment of Public Law 592. 
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A more reasonable contrast may be made between per capita expenditures 
for planning in Washington, its neighboring counties, and other comparable 
cities, on the basis of figures recently assembled by the American Society of 
Planning Officials: 


Fiscal Per capita Fis Per ca 
Jurisdiction yen expendi- Jurisdiction ul exnend 
year tt ear ~~ 
rict of Colur 19. x $ 
Do 1954 2 
Ar] t Count Va 1953 ) | 
Montgomery Cour ity , Md 195. 1.02 || ( 
I ille 195 M ) 
ini ( 
Dall 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland 1942 2ti Pr 
Estimate. 


It should be noted that the Washington figure is based on the population of 
the District of Columbia alone and does not take into account the work done 
for the Federal Government in the suburbs and for the Regional Planning 
Council. 

Mr. Puitiirs. Do you consider it a formidable argument that 
because somebody else spends a certain amount of money, that this 
agency should spend the same amount ¢ 

Mr. Noten. No, not unless it indicates a prevalent trend of the 
amount spent throughout the country. The above list of some 14 
cities is comparable either in size or type of planning problems. 

Mr. Jonas. Hex the cities that have been spending these large 
sums of money made any progress toward the solution of the trans 
portation problem? I have had difficulty getting through the city of 
Baltimore and other places, just about the same as I have in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. Puiuirs. This does not indicate how much Baltimore spent? 

Mr. Noten. We did not include Baltimore in this list. 

Mr. Puitirs. How much did they spend ? 

Mr. Jonas. Can you tell us how much Philadelphia spends, for 
instance ? 

Mr. Noten. About half a million dollars, I think Philadelphia 
has made considerable progress. For one thing, they review annually 
their entire city public works program, and the legislative body has 
before it a consolidated report from the planning commission cover- 
ing the overall public works needs of the community, which otherwise 
would be furnished piecemeal by each department. 

You will note on this list what the cities spent per capita; all of 
them have been spending from 20 cents to 30 cents per capita for 
planning. For the Washington suburbs the amount varies up to 
almost a dollar per capita. In contrast, the 1953 ap propriation for the 
National Capital Planning Commission, the commission that is 
charged with similar responsibility for the capital of the Nation, is 
only about 12 cents. This does not take into account the even lower 
rate that you would get by including the population of the surround- 
ing area, for under our new planning act we have certain regional 
functions that other cities would not have. 

Mr. Putuips. Will you tell us now about land acquisition ? 
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Mr. Noten. Just one more point about the need for the staff we 
are requesting. These positions are needed to fill out the skeleton 
staff, which we now have. We have a number of employees carrying 
on special technical functions, but in their absence we have no one 
trained to do what they are expected to do. This will provide us 
with an understudy for each important function, and it will provide 
for carrying on the additional duties that are set up under the new 

The chief of oe neral pla ning is needed to do the overall compre- 
hensive planning, and must be free from the day to day review and 


design of specific projects. 


LAND ACQUISITION 


Mr. Pumurps. We will insert the justification for the acquisition 
of land, starting with pages 10 through 12, and the summary tables 
for each section of your basic act. Also the last two pages which are 
tables of obligations and expenditures. 

‘| he statements referred to are as follows: ) 





PART II—LAND ACQUISITION 

1. Amount of estimat $1,250,000. 

Breakd n uccording to sect ons of Cappt r-Cramton Act: 

Sec. l-a. George Washington Memorial Parkway $475, 000 
See. 1—-b. Maryland stream valley parks 296, 000 
Sec. 1 Virginia stream valley parks None 
Sec. 4. District of Columbia, parks, parkways, and playgrounds 4179, OOO 
2. Appropriation lanquage—Routine changes to correct the Commission’s 


name in accordance with Public Law 592 and to cite the sections of the Capper- 
Cramton Act under which appropriations were not made in fiscal year 1953 but 
are requested for fiscal year 1954. 

2. Statutory authorization. Act of May 29, 1930 (46 Stat. 482) as amended 
by the act of Angust 8, 1946 (60 Stat. 960) and known popularly as the Capper- 
Cramton Act 

t. General justification.—-Though financial provisions of the Capper-Cramton 
Act were designed to permit, in fact encourage, the expeditious acquisition of 
such lands as are necessary and desirable for the suitable development of the 
National Capital park, parkway and playground system. In other words, the 
act and subsequent appropriations authorized embarking on a_ step-by-step 
acquisition program based upon a comprehensive and objective plan. 

The 1954 estimates are designed to continue the acquisition program only in 
those localities where either the human needs are urgent or where further 
delay in acquisition would jeonardize an important feature of the plan for 
which substantial commitments have already been made. 

Deferment of appropriations in the last 2 years because of the national 
defense crisis has created a backlog of financial needs which unless met in 
certain areas will force abandonment of important elements of the park plan. 
This is mainly true in the areas outside the District of Columbia where costs 
of acquisition are shared by Maryland and Virginia. It is in these areas also 
where the same national defense program has forced the greatest pressure 
mn the land which needs to be acquired to carry out the park plan before being 
engulfed by private housing developments. 

It has become apparent that further deferment of appropriations for con- 
tinuing the acquisition program under sections 1-a and 1-b of the Capper-Cram- 
ton Act will amount to abandonment by default of important projects already 
begun. In justice to the Maryland and Virginia agencies who have made invest- 
ments in these projects and whose ability to continue them on their own is 
highly questionable, it would seem that there is a moral obligation to those 
two States to appropriate at least the funds necessary to follow through on 
those projects on which mutual commitments have already been made. 
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The Planning Commission earnestly hopes that the Congress will not feel com- 
pelled to discontinue the Capper-Cramton park program. To this end, it has 
pared the proposed expenditures to the barest minimum, Furthermore it recom- 
ments that the 21-year-old policy of making an 8-year, interest-free loan-to the 
Maryland authorities to cover their share of the stream valley park program be 
dropped. If this is done, the Federal appropriation under section 1—b of the 
Capper-Cramton Act can be reduced by two-thirds 

5. Justification of individual projects 


Sec. 1-a, George Washington Memorial Parkway: 
Authorization ; = ’ $7, 500, 000 
Appropriations to date ; eee - 1,237, 700 
Unobligated balance on hand_- si 2, 151 
Appropriation requested 75, OOO 











Sec, 1—-b, extension of stream valley parks into Maryland: 
Authorization +, 500, OOO 
Appropriations to date 2, 558, 300 
Reimbursement to date 999, 000 
Unobligated balance on hand 1,590 
Appropriation requested 206, OOO 
See. 4, District of Columbia parks, parkways, and playgrounds 
Authorization ; 16, 000. 000 
Appropriations to date 044 
R-imbursements to date ». 7325 
Unobligated balance on hand ‘shi 243, 131 
Appropriation requested ; 179. O00 
It is anticipated that this balance will be virtually eliminated by the end of the current 
fiscal year 
\ ional Capital Planning C'amm zon, cil nd regiona plant ing, obliqational 
ity lated to obliqatt and expendit s (ercluding trust acc , 
1 rictior 
wn 
ales bl 
ti ; 
lavriloble for obligation 98, 000 00 
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1953 funds from District of Columbia Appropriation Act prior to enactment of Public Law 592 
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National Capital Planning Commission, land acquisition, obligational authority 
related to obligations and expenditures (excluding trust accounts) 


Fiscal-year- | Fiscal-year- 
1958 estimate | 1954 estimate 


Current appropriations | 
Presently available $66, 000 
Recommended 

Permanent appropriations 

Contract authorizations 

Unobligated balances available 

Reappropriations of prior years’ balances 


"$1, 250, 000 


198, 865 
Total available for obligations we a 261, 865 1, 250, 000 
Less unobligated balances at end of year 
To be carried forward in continuing accounts 
To lapse upon closing of accounts ° . . ae) eee 


Total obligations incurred 261, 865 1, 250, 000 
Less collections treated as deductions from expenditures a 


1, 250, 000 


Net obligations for the year fs seaman 261, 865 
Obligations outstanding at start of year__-._- Saker ; nomen 812, 239 178, 200 
Net obligations to be accounted for os 5 1, 074, 104 1, 428, 200 
Less obligations outstanding at end of year 178, 200 179, 000 
Net expenditures, general and special accounts . . caves 895, 904 1, 249, 200 


Mr. Noten. This program is divided into three sections: Section 
1-A, “George Washington Memorial Parkway, $475,000.” Section 
1—B, “Maryland stream-valley parks, $296,000.” We will explain a 
reduction in that item later. 

Section 4, “District of Columbia parks, parkways, and playgrounds, 
$479,000.” 

Last year and the year before we received, I believe, no appropria- 
tion under either 1-A or 1-B. There was an appropriation of $66,000 
under section 4 for 1953. 

Mr. Puitures. Under 1—A you had anainexpended balance last year. 

Mr. Noten. That is correct. That has been reduced. 

Mr. Puiiiries. $2,151. 

Mr. Noten. That is right. A small amount is reserved for con- 
tingent expenses. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON MEMORIAL PARKWAY 


Mr. Puitures. What do you expect for the George Washington 
Memorial Parkway; that is, you have already extended that how far 
in Virginia, and how much farther is it to be carried ¢ 

Mr. Noten. The act provides that the George Washington Memorial 
Parkway will extend to Great Falls; on the Maryland side the project 
is between 75 and 90 percent complete. On the Virginia side we have 
the money in hand to finish the job up to the Arlington County line. 

Mr. Purtes. Have you all the land? 

Mr. Noten. We have the money in hand—acquired, no—but the 
balance of the land we have not been able to get until the condemna- 
tion is completed. 

Mr. Puitiies. You mean you have the money in hand without the 
$475,000? 

Mr. Noten. For the Virginia side. 

Mr. Puuwies. To finish the Virginia side? 

Mr. Noten. Only up to the Arlington County line. 
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Mr. Puuiies. But you have to carry it up to Great Falls ¢ 

Mr. Noten. Yes. 

Mr. Pups. That is what you need the $475,000 for 4 

Mr. Noten. Of the $475,000, $300,000 is allocated to buy the right 
of-way from the Arlington C ounty line up to the property owned by 
the Public Roads Administration. 

Mr. Pures. So, you need an additional $175,000 for what ¢ 

Mr. Noten. The other $175,000 is to finish the job on the Maryland 
side in Montgomery County. 

Mr. Pures. Where will the parkway go on the Maryland side ¢ 

Mr. Noten. The parkway is on both sides and extends along the 
Potomac to a point above Great Falls where there will be a bridge. 

Mr. Puuuirs. There is no bridge there now ¢ 

Mr. Noten. No bridge there now; no. With the $175,000 we should 
be able to complete, on the basis of present estimates, the land-acqui 
sition job on the Maryland side, above the District line. 

Mr. Pauinurps. This will make it a little short of $2 million total 
expenditure / 

Mr. Noten. That is right. 

Mr. Puitures. The authorization was $7.5 million / 

Mr. Noten. Yes. 

Mr. Priuutrs. How much has Virginia and Maryland put into it? 

Mr. Lee. This particular parkway is a 50-50 matching program. 

Mr. Puturs. I understand, but my question is this: We are putting 
up $2 million. Have Virginia and Maryland put up about the same 
amount ¢ 

Mr. Noten. Oh, yes; aboslutely. We cannot spend without the 
funds being matched either by Maryland or by someone. We also 
have received some rather substantial private contributions. 


MARYLAND STREAM-VALLEY PARKS 


Mr. Puicures. You are asking an appropriation of $3800,000—$296,- 
000, to be exact. 

Mr. Noten. That is correct. Weare penne this year a change of 
olicy for acquisitions made under section 1-B. Heretofore the 

Maryland Commission has sought to avail itself of provisions of the 
act which permitted a two-thirds loan on the part of the Federal 
(overnment, to run 8 years without interest, in addition to the one- 
third grant. 

Recognizing the points that have been made before this committee 
in prior years, they are proposing to finance two-thirds of the cost 
of the park units from their own local resources. 

Mr. Putiires. In other words, we have advanced money on the 
basis of a.loan to the States, without interest. 

Mr. Noten. That is correct. 

Mr. Puriiirs. Now, the proposal is on the same 50-50 basis as in 
i-B? 

Mr. Noten. No. The States wish to have only a one-third grant, 
with the former two-thirds Federal loan eliminated. 

Mr. Prius. They are going to raise the money ? 

Mr. Noten. Yes. 

Mr. Puitiips. That is more advantageous than I stated? 

Mr. Noten. That is right. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PARKS, PARKWAYS, AND PLAYGROUNDS 


Mr. Pritiips. Now, then, section 4, the local parks. 

L observe that you have decided to give Cleveland Park some con- 
sideration this year. I certainly think that the area is entitled to 
some consideration. 

Mr. Noten. We have made a reanalysis this year. This item has 
been bounced back and forth over the years. It is one of the recrea- 
tion centers that was in the original recreation plan. There are only 
3 of the original 26 left to be acquired and Cleveland Park is one of 
them. 

Mr. Priturps. Children in that area had no place to play except 
on the lawn belonging to the Chinese Embassy. We do not want 
international complications. 

Mr. Noten. I would like to clarify that particular issue. The 
neighborhood citizens’ organizations in the Cleveland Park area have 
in the past contacted Chinese Embassy re presentatives with reference 
to the need for a community playground. They even went so far as 
to suggest that a portion of the area the Chinese Government now 
wns might be ached 

We, as an official agency, never felt we were able to approach an- 
other government on the subject without funds on hand or specific 
authorization from Congress. We understand from our representa- 
tives in the State Department that if the Chinese Government were 
willing to negotiate a sale for a portion of their ground, they can 
give acceptable title to the United States. The question of title has 
been raised before. ‘They will be glad to give you a statement in 
writing on that if you wish. But we are in no position to go to the 
Chinese Government and ask for any commitment on their part until 
we have money on hand and until we know that the Congress desires 
us to do that. 

Mr. Priurps. In section 4 you are asking for $479,000. 

Mr. Noten. That is correct. 


OTHER OBLIGATIONS 
TRAVEL 


Mr. Pures. Let us go down your statement rather quickly. You 
expect to double your amount of travel. Mr. Lee, why do you want 
to travel so much? There is an increase from $4,260 in 1953 to $8,359 
in 1954. 

Mr. Leer. The staff itself hopes not to travel any more. This item 
includes $500 in fiscal 1953 and the same $500 in fiscal 1954 for staff 
travel. The increase is for travel by Commission members, and an 
increase in per diem for Commission members, As you know, the 
city and the Government are really fortunate in getting these men 
without any compensation at all, men like Dr. Lohman and his col- 
leagues. They get nothing but their travel, and they have been getting 
a $9 per diem to live in W ashington, and I think it is agreed you can- 
not keep body and soul together for $9 a day in Washington these 
days. The law permits a higher per diem if the Appropriations Com- 
mittee sanctions it, and we ask they be provided $15 a day while in the 
city, which comes to about 2 days a month. 
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We are also confronted with the fact that our Chairman is a 
resident of the city of Chicago and has to come here occasionally be 
tween Commission meetings to keep track of the situation. 

We had a previous Chairman a lived in Boston and was trans- 
ferred to California, but he decided he could not handle that, so he 
resigned. 


TRANSPORTATION OF THINGS 


Mr. Putiuies. $50 for transportation of things, against nothing for 
the current fiscal year. 
EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Lee. That relates to a request under item 09 for equipment. 
We are asking for a net amount of $1,200 to replace the Commission’s 
old car, which is 6 years old and was one of those unfortunate late 
wartime models put out by the Ford Motor Co., with 6 cylinders, and 
it is really in a very sad condition. 


COMMUNICATION SERVICES 


Mr. Pururs. Communication services. You want an increase of 
$665. 

Mr. Ler. Yes. We have very little control over the charges for out 
communication services. Every time the switchboard operators in the 
Interior Building get a raise, it is reflected in our pro rata share. We 
have some extra communication cost due to communicating with Dr. 
Lohman in Chicago, 


OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Puuutes. 07, other contractual services, an increase of $13,714. 

Mr. Lex. That gives me an opportunity to insert some remarks that 
were omitted in the earlier presentation. Among the other things ac- 
complished by the new law passed last summer, there was established 
a completely new organization called the National Capital Regionai 
Planning Council. That is composed of Dr. Lohman and General 
Prentiss and eight planning commissioners from Maryland and Vir 
ginia. ‘They met for the first time last Setpember and looked around 
for a staff, and found they had no money at all and consequently no 
staff. The Planning Commission itself is authorized to provide as 
sistance, service, and facilities to the regional council, and that means 
that since that time all of us on the Commission’s staff have been 
working for 2 agencies instead of 1 agency. 

Mr. Puiures. You mean that in addition to all the people you are 
asking for on page 6, you have in this item of $13,000 more employees / 

Mr. Ler. You mean this “Other contractual services” ? 

Mr. Puiuies. Yes. 

Mr. Ler. The thought there is that the regional council and the 
Commission both, in order to get their joint work started, are going 
to need a certain amount of basic survey work, which can be accom- 
plished much more cheaply by hiring outside people to do it on a 
contenation] basis. If we undertook to hire temporary employees to 
make those surveys, it would run into a lot more money. 
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Mr. Purturrs. Then the answer to my question is yes, that you are 
including in that $13,000 temporary employees on a contractual basis 
in addition to the 10 new ones you want on the page before. 

Mr. Ler. That is entirely correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Puitires. How many employees are there in the $13,000? 

Mr. Ler. It is hard to answer that. It depends on which of the 
badly needed surveys will be done first. 

Mr. Puiiites. The assumption is 3 or 4 new people? 

Mr. Ler. That is reasonable, yes; but on a temporary basis. 

Mr. Puimurs. Then probably it is twice that many. It probably 
runs up to 6 or 8 new people, on a temporary basis. 

Mr. Lee. Or it could be many more than that if it is the kind of 
work that involves making door-to-door canvasses. 

Mr. Primures. Why do you have to make door-to-door canvasses ? 

Mr. Ler. In connection with redevelopment planning. It is neces- 
sary to get detailed statistics before you start the redevelopment plan- 
ning. 

Mr. Noten. It is primarily for advisers and consultants embark- 
ing on some of the new regional planning programs. I believe about 
half or two-thirds was to be allocated to work of the Regional] Plan- 
ning Council, and the other for consultants that have been utilized 
for some 20 years. The budget is substandard as far as consultants 
are concerned. 

Mr. Pures. I think you have placed less value on your work 
in the last 6 years than we do. 


EQUIPMENT 


About $1,000 in this 09 item, “Equipment.” you have not justified. 
You have $1,200 justified for a new car. You still have $1,000 in 
there. 

Mr. Ler. That is primarily for furniture to equip what we hope will 
be the new employees you will let us have. 

Mr. Corron. On page 8 of the document which we have inserted 
in the record, you make the statement which has been repeated here 
orally several] times, that a comparison of your request this year with 
last year’s request is virtually meaningless because of vert intervening 
enactment of Public Law 592. Then you go on, on page 9, to make a 
comparison with other cities as a ys ardstick to indicate your request 
this year is meaningless as compared to last year 


NEW DUTIES IMPOSED BY PUBLIC LAW 592 


I want to make sure this is in the record, meaningless or not: Last 
year you had from the District of Columbia Subcommittee, $98,000? 

Mr. Noten. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Corron. From us you had $66,000. Am I correct? 

Mr. Noten. That is correct. 

Mr. Corron. So that your predecessor Commission last year had 
a total of $164,000? 

Mr. Noten. That is correct. 

Mr. Corron. In the intervening time Public Law 592 was passed 
which imposes on you new duties. Incidentally, the record should 
show that this presents a very good example of what we do up here 
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in Congress that costs us money, because I have a rather distinct 
recollection that when this act passed the House, members of the 
committee sponsoring it explained why new duties were included. 
lhey said it was largely a consolidation of present activities, and that 
rather dispelled the fears of people who thought it involved a large 
amount of ae 

I wish, if it is not too much trouble, that you would furnish at 
this point in the record a brief résumé of the new duties that you are 
charged with under Public Law 592 that were not performed in any 
way, even partially, by the predecessor Commission. Would you do 
that ¢ 

Mr. Noten. Yes, I will be very glad to. Would it be agreeable 
to include the extension or enlargement of duties, which is a large 
category of our defined functions ¢ 

Mr. Corron. If you will separate it from the first list, which I 
want to be just new duties. 

The informations is as follows:) 


List OF PRINCIPAL NEW, EXTENDED, OR ENLARGED DUTIES OF THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 
PLANNING COMMISSION UNDER Pusiic Law 592, 82d CoNGRESS (THE NATIONAL 
CAPITAL PLANNING AcT oF 1952) 


NEW DUTIES 


I. To provide the National Capital Regional Planning Council with staff assist- 
ance, services, and facilities essential to 

(a) Prepare a general plan for the development of the region. 

(b) Review local planning agency proposals for incorporation in the 
general plan of the region. 

(c) Prepare reports and recommendations on Federal and District pro- 
posals involving land acquisition or major construction in the 
suburban counties. 

(d@) Assemble and exchange information and conduct regional surveys 
in cooperation with the planning agencies of the region, 

(e) Prepare plans for public presentation. 

II. To undertake, as new responsibilities of the Commission, to— 

(a) Review and amend from time to time the comprehensive plan after 
submission to interested agencies for recommendation. 

(bv) Adopt an official thoroughfare and mass transportation plan for the 
District of Columia, 

(c) Recommend a 6-year publie-works program, reviewed annually. 


EXTENDED OR ENLARGED DUTIES 


I. To improve or perfect the quality of the Commission’s plans for the develop- 
ment of the National Capital by— 

(a) Extending the scope and detail of the subject matter to be included 
as specific elements of its plans, such as subways, airports, and park- 
ing areas, 

(b>) Requiring primary consideration of the broad elements of the plan 
as a general frame of reference for its more detailed recommendations. 

(c) Extending its duties to include determination of the requirements 
of the Federal and District Governments in the environs as a major 
factor in the regional plan. 

II. To make more effective the influence of the Commission's plans and recom 
mendations by— 

(a) Making it serve as the central planning agency for the Federal and 
District Governments. 

(b) Establishing definite procedures for consideration of the Commis- 
sion’s plans by developmental agencies 

(c) Requiring preliminary and final reports and recommendations on 
proposals submitted by developmental agencies as to their conformity 
with the Commission’s comprehensive plan. 
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(ad) Providing a procedure for consultation between Federal, District, 
State, and local agencies in the formulation of a regional thorough- 
fare plan and the formal consideration of that plan by the Bureau 
of Public Roads as to inclusion of portions in the Federal-aid highway 
system. 

(e) Providing a procedure whereby the Commission can participate 
more effectively in the process of amending the zoning regulations and 
maps. 


LAND ACQUISITION 


VIRGINIA STREAM VALLEY PARKS 


Mr. Corron. On page 10, section 1-c, you have “Virginia stream 
valley parks, None.” You anticipate that if you have an adequate 
force of planners to carry through your program this year, when you 
come back next year you will want money for the Virginia stream val- 
ley parks. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Noten. I would like to take this opportunity to clarify that, 
because I think there has been confusion as to the relationship between 
the two items. We have broken down our budget into two parts, plan- 
ning and land acquisition. The appropriation language 1s separate. 
One is not dependent on the other. If the land acquisition appropria- 
tion were cut out entirely or doubled, it would not make any differ 
ence in part I, the city and regional planning function. 

Most of this planning for land acquisition has been done in advance. 
We have to review it in the light of new conditions, but the basic plan- 
ning was done long ago. 

Our city and regional planning operations have more to do with 
the basic community problems that the chairman referred to in the 
early part of his statement—redevelopment, zoning, regional highway 
problems, regional-transportation problems, proper distribution of 
Federal activities to avoid congestion, and so forth. This $175,000 
should save money. 

Mr. Corron. Your answer to my question is that the land acquisi- 
tion has nothing or very little to do with the size of the staff, but that 
the probability is that _ another year you will have an item you 
will be asking for under 1-c. Is that right? 

Mr. Lonman. Actually, this land-acquisition function is merely an 
attempt on our part to discharge a mission given us by the Congress, 
namely, to proceed to buy these lands. 

Mr. Corron. I understand that. Iam just trying to find out where 
we are going and trying to get a categorical answer to whether or 
not you anticipate next year you will be asking for money for 1-«. 

Mr. Ler. The answer is “Yes.” 

Mr, Noten. Yes. 


LAND-ACQUISITION POLICY 


Mr. Corron. Allright. No doubt it will be justified. I think quite 

. bit of time was spent last year on our hearing on this point, so there 
is no use spending much time on that. I assume in determining your 
land-acquisition policy, you are giving full consideration to land 
values now compared to what they “have been and the probabilities of 
what they will be. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Noten. Yes. 

Mr. Corron. In other words, one of the ways in which the people 
save money by having adequate experienced trained planners is by 
having someone, as far as humanly possible, to judge land values, and 
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to stop buying land this year if the probability is you can buy it 
‘heaper in 2 years‘ 

Mr. Noxen. Yes, if that were true, but it has not been true in 25 
or 30 years in Washington. 

Mr. Corron. And your experts think it will not be true? 

Mr. Noten. Unless the experience of 25 or 30 years should be 
reversed. 

Mr. Lonman. Insofar as land is free from usage, it will be cheaper 
for us. If the city grows, it will cost us more. That is one thing 
that is as constant as death and taxes, 

Mr. Corron. Your answer is you do give that due consideration, 
but your opinion is rather fixed that land values will continue to rise? 

Mr. Louman. Inasmuch as it is subject to encroachment. 

Mr. Corron. You do not base your opinions on the fact that land 
values may decrease ¢ 

Mr. Lonman. I know of no such consideration. 

Mr. Noten. What we have done is to give priority to areas now 
vacant, before being subdivided. We try to get in ahead of the sub- 
division and development of land. Part of our playground program 
has involved parts of the city never provided with playgrounds, and 
in those areas we are occ asionally able to buy distress property or 
property in an estate, or something of that kind. 

Mr. Jonas. How do you acquire that land 4 

Mr. Noten. We have our own land acquisition officer. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PARKS, PARKWAYS, AND PLAYGROUNDS 


Mr. Yares. You make the plans and the District goes to the Con- 
gress to get money to put the improvement in ¢ 

Mr. Noten. You are talking about the playgrounds? 

Mr. Yares. Yes. I am sure I saw some of these pictures when I 
was a member of the District of Columbia Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr. Noten. I might explain our planning functions. 

Mr. Yares. Do you actually carry through? Once you have made 
the plans, you turn them over to the District, do you not? 

Mr. Noten. Yes. 

Mr. Yarrs. And the District, through its own committee, comes to 
the Congress for those funds? 

Mr. Noten. Yes. 

Mr. Ler. May I say a word on that? 

Mr. Yares. Certainly. 

Mr. Ler. That points up our big problem in this city and the thing 
that makes this city unique in relation to other cities Mr. Yates, being 
from Chicago, naturally assumes that it is the District government that 
carries out the plans; but here there are at least six completely inde- 
pendent Federal agencies that carry out major parts of the plan within 
the city proper. Unlike other cities, the parks in Washington are 
bought by one independent Federal agency. ‘They are maintained 
and developed by a separate agency, the Interior De partment. The 
water supply is handled by the Army engineers. River develop- 
wr nt is handled by the Army engineers. Public housing is handled 
by the National Capital Housing Agency; and slum clearance is 
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handled by the Redevelopment Land Agency, another separate agency. 
Mr. Yates. We have the same situation in Chicago. For instance, 
the Chicago Park District is in the city of Chicago; we have the Chi- 
cago Housing Authority, and so forth, so in that respect I do not think 
your situation is unique, as you make it out to be. 


Mr. Ler. Are not those agencies all responsible to the mayor and 
city counc sil? 


Mr. Yates. No. Do you agree, Dr. Lohman? 

Mr. Louman. There is this ambiguity, We have had recently an 
instance of one of the Government agencies coming and saying, “We 
are having difficulty getting land for public housing. Will you ap- 
prove of this or that site?” It may be no one is t taking exception to 
it. On the other hand, the site may be in the middle of a planned 
highway development; and, if you are listening to that agency, you 
say “That value should be disregarded.” In coming to the Planning 
Commission, we evaluate that site from the standpoint of this par- 
ticular purpose; we evaluate it from the standpoint of another: par- 
ticular purpose, and we attempt to find some way to servé both 
purposes. Without an agency to do that, you will have chaos. You 
may give me the power to build houses on a site, and later on there 
may be an overriding need for an access road over that site, and you 
have to condemn it. 

Mr. Yares. Is the Commission the final arbiter, or is it advisory? 

Mr. Louman. We are advisory. It does serve as a central clearing 
agency under which the issue can be resolved by pointing up the public 
interest, and the agency can go ahead even in the face of a disapproval 
by the Commission, but that has then become a matter of public 
discussion. 

Mr. Ler. The Commission has certain powers under statutes other 
than Public Law 592. There have been instances where the Planning 
Commission has definitely saved money for the city. We have pre- 

vented the Housing Authority from building over an area completely, 
without leaving a ‘site for a public school, while their very building 
was creating a need for the public school. And we have prevented 
the District from selling some obsolete school building that the Fed- 
eral Government would be buying back 8 years later at a higher price 
for inclusion in a redevelopment. project. 

Mr. Corron. That concludes the hearing, and thank you, gentlemen. 


MARYLAND STREAM-VALLEY PARKS 


Mr. Ler. Before we leave, could we leave with you some photo- 
graphs that have been supplied by the Maryland-National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission, that show the park units under the 
1-B appropr iation ? 

Mr. Corron. We will be glad to have you leave them, and we will 
look at them. We did not intend to ov erlook the gentlemen who rep- 
resent the Maryland Commission. Would you like to say something 
to the committee ? 

Mr. Burrage. My name is William C. Burrage, from Montgomery 
County, Md., and this is Mr. Warren Giauque, “from Prince Georges 
County. 

I know the committee has given us a great deal of time, and we 
feel in a sense we are intruding, because this is primarily a hearing 
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for the National Capital Planning Commission, but we would like to 
emphasize the serious condition in Montgomery and Prince Georges 
Counties. We have tried to withold as much of this land from private 
development as possible where it falls within the area outlined. 

And we would like to submit these photographs to show the com- 
mittee the type of thing which is happening in the stream valleys and 
which we believe could be avoided by making this small appropriation. 

Mr. Corron. You are not asking that they be made a part of the 
record, but you will leave them and then get them back from the 
clerk after the committee has seen them ? 

Mr. Burrace. We will leave them as a part of the committee’s 
record. 

Mr. Corton. They will be kept by the clerk of the committee for 
the information of the committee. We thank you for them, and thank 
you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Puiuirs. Mr. Gross, of the Regional Planning Council, has 
asked that a letter be included in the record, and it will be inserted at 
this point. 

(The letter is as follows:) 


NATIONAL CAPITAL REGIONAL PLANNING COUNCIL, 
Washington, D. C., February 19, 1953. 
Hon. JoHN PHILLIPs, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Appropriations for Independent Offices, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR Mr. PHILLIPS: I am extremely sorry that unforseen circumstances 
prevented my attending your subcommittee’s hearings on the 1954 budget esti- 
mates of the National Capital Planning Commission, which ineluded funds for 
services to the Regional Planning Council, of which I am Chairman. 

In Public Law 592 of the 82d Congress, which was approved without objection 
in both the House and the Senate, the Congress made a great forward step 
toward the solution of Washington's regional planning problems, many of which 
stem from the activities of the Federal Government. In section 3 of this law, 
the Congress provided for a National Capital Regional Planning Council to 
bring together official representatives of the planning agencies of suburban 
Maryland and Virginia with those of the National Capital Planning Commission 
representing the Federal and District Governments. Thus the Council was to 
be the major vehicle for orderly consultation between all jurisdiction concerned 
with metropolitan development. 

The Congress went still further. It also gave the Regional Planning Council 
the responsibility of developing and keeping up to date “a general plan for the 
development of the region, to serve as a general framework or guide of develop- 
ment within which each part of the region may be more precisely planned by 
the appropriate planning agency or agencies.” In so doing, the Congress took 
a historic forward step in the planning of the National Capital. Recognizing 
that the Capital area had now become much larger than the District of Columbia, 
it avoided the fatal error of assuming that the task of planning for the orderly 
development of this area should be undertaken by either the Federal or local 
governments acting alone. It provided for democratic participation by the plan- 
ning representatives of the people in the entire metropolitan region. 

The planning problems that face the new Regional Planning Council are both 
many and important. Highways, mass transportation, water supply, and sewage 
disposal are merely a few of the pressing problems that are crying for collective 
attention. To deal effectively with these, it will be essential to develop a regional 
population and land-use study and to coordinate and extend the economic base 
studies that have already been made or are under way in some of these juris- 
dictions in the area. A more Complete outline of the work ahead may be visual- 
ized by reading the attached interim report from the chairman of the council’s 
program committee. 

The provisions for the financing of the council's activities are found in section 
3 (c) of Public Law 592: 
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“(c) The Commission shall make available to the council such technical and 
clerical assistance and such other services and facilities as may be necessary 
for the performance of the functions of the council. The council may accept 
such assistance, services, and facilities as may be made available by any State 
or local governmental authority having jurisdiction in the areas in which the 
igencies herein authorized to nominate members of the council have juris- 
diction,” 

In conformance with this provision, the council has already received some as- 
sistance from the staff members of various local planning commissions in the 
area, 

However, as yet the council has not received the broader technical services it 
needs and which it believes it is entitled to obtain under this provision from the 
National Capital Planning Commission. We have been advised that for lack 
of sufficient funds, the Commission’s present staff is too small to assist us in mak- 
ing the various reports and studies the council requires. 

At the last meeting of the National Capital Regional Planning Council, held 
on January 26, the council unanimously adopted a resolution expressing its 
strong and unequivocal support of the pending budget request for additional 
personnel to be employed by the National Capital Planning Commission. 

It is the council’s understanding that the staff organization and work prograin 
contemplated under the Commission’s budget anticipates the following approxi- 
mate type and extent of staff assistance that would be made available for 
performance of the council’s functions in accordance with section 3 (c) of the 
law: 


Technical program: 








Director, about 15 percent of time 5 ‘ : . $1, 700 
Chief of General Planning, about 25 percent of time __-_- — ee 
Regional planner, about 100 percent of time____-_-_._____-___-_-_-___.. 7, 000 
Drafting, research, etc., variable percent of time a aca 3, 500 
meen) Comneel, about 10 Percent TE TAB. (once n nem eenececn 900 
GContracttal sérviees.._.............._-=- pace war amnbaeeaesg . 4a ee 
Administration : 

Executive officer, (executive secretary), about 25 percent of time__._ 2,100 
Administrative assistant, about 50 percent of time___._--_-_-_______. 2, 500 
Clerk-stenographer, about 50 percent of time 1, 700 
Miscellaneous expenses_.___._._.-----__----- 600 

Total th saieigh. ailenhasedibtreaiadl dels ciemasiadibiateti te deiasaish te Biccatte 29, 600 


This $29,600 service equivalent might be compared with the $50,000 annual 
budget of the Detroit Metropolitan Area Regional Planning Commission and the 
$55.000-to-S80,000 budget of the Cleveland Regional Planning Commission. 

The National Capital Regional Planning Council believes that the modest 
sum that would be made available through the Commission’s budget would 
indeed he a worthwhile investment which would yield a return many times this 
sum in the more economical handling of public-works expenditures in the metro- 
politan area. 

Sincerely yours, 
Bertram M. Gross, 
Chairman, National Capital Regional Planning Council. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL REGIONAL PLANNING COUNCIL, ‘ 
Washington, D. C., February 138, 1953 
Bertram M. Gross, 
Chairman, National Capital Regional Planning Council, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Gross: At the next meeting of the council March 2 the committee 
on program, of which IT am chairman, expects to submit its final report. To 
give you some interim report is the purpose of this letter. You will recall that 
the last council meeting adopted a statement of program in principle submitted 
by this committee. 

The committee has reviewed the hearings before Congress last year and the 
provisions of the organic law creating the council; it has consulted the principal 
literature and research in the field of regional planning; it has consulted with 
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NATIONAL CAPITAL PLANNING COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., March 6, 1958. 
Hon. JOHN PHILLIPS, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Independent Offices Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DeAR Mr. PHILLIPS: In accordance with your request, and on behalf of the 
chairman, we have been pleased to compile the following information on the 
activities of the Commission for which funds are requested. These activities, 
grouped under the two appropriation items of (1) city and regional planning, and 
(2) acquisition of land, are as follows: 


CITY AND REGIONAL PLANNING 


Most of the major planning activities of,the Commission are mandatory and 
were redefined, added to or enlarged under Public Law 592, 82d Congress, first 
session, act of July 19, 1952, 66 Statute 781. They include the following: 

1. Preparation and adoption of the comprehensive plan. 

2. Technical and clerical services by the Commission's staff to the National 
Capital Regional Planning Council. 

3. Consultation with Federal and District agencies before adoption of any plan. 

4. Report and recommendation to Federal and District agencies on all proposed 
developments and projects in the District of Columbia and environs. 

5. Approval of District government buildings in the central area. 

6. Preparation and adoption of thoroughfare and mass transportation plans. 

7. Recommendation of a 6-year program of public-works projects, reviewed 
annually. 

8. Recommendation as to platting and subdivision of lands. 

9. Successor to the duties of the Highway Commission relative to changes in 
the permanent system of highways plan. 

Permissive duties under Public Law 592 are for the most part authorizations 
to implement the mandatory duties, which include: 

1. Power to establish advisory and coordinating committees. 

2. Report and recommendation on amendments of the zoning regulations and 
maps. 

3. Provision by meetings and exhibits for public review and comment on the 
Commission's plans. 

4. Cooperative action with State and local authorities concerning adoption of 
any plan. 

Additional mandatory activities of the Commission include the following under 
separate legislation as indicated: 

(1) Preparation of comprehensive plans for the development of the park, park- 
way, and playground system of the National Capital, including specifically (a) 
the George Washington Memorial Parkway in Maryland and Virginia, (b) stream 
valley parks in Maryland and Virginia, and (c) parks, parkways, and play- 
grounds in the District of Columbia, all under the Capper-Cramton Act, approved 
May 29, 1930 (46 Stat. 482), as amended by the act approved August 8, 1946 (60 
Stat. 960), and section 3 of the aforementioned act of 1952. 

(2) Preparation and adoption of redevelopment project plans, act of August 2, 
1946 (60 Stat. 790). 

(3) Approval of plats for resubdivision of property acquired by the Nafional 
Capital Housing Authority, act of June 12, 1934 (48 Stat. 930), as amended by 
the act of June 25, 1938 (52 Stat. 1186). 

(4) Designation of a member of the Commission or staff to serve on‘the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Board of Zoning Adjustment and the District of Columbia 
Zoning Advisory Council, act of June 20, 1938 (52 Stat. T98, 799). 

(5) Requirement for recommendation on the proposed closing of any street, 
road, highway, alley, or parts thereof, act of December 15, 1932 (47 Stat. 747). 

(6) Approval of the sale of any land owned by the District of Columbia or 
owned by the United States under the jurisdiction of the National Park Service 
which is no longer required for public purposes, act of August 5, 1939 (53 Stat. 
1211). 

(7) Required recommendation for the transfer of jurisdiction over any land 
administered by Federal and District agencies, act of May 20, 1932 (47 Stat. 161). 

(8) Approval of the exchange of land owned by the District for abutting land 
in private ownership, act of August 1, 1951 (65 Stat. 151). 

(9) Approval of location, height, bulk, number of stories, and size of Federal 
public buildings in the District of Columbia, act of June 20, 1938 (52 Stat. 802). 
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(10) Required consultation with the District Commissioners as to the areas 
within which the Commission of Fine Arts recommends on the height, exterior 
design, and construction of private and semipublic buildings, act of May 16, 1930 
(46 Stat. 367), as amended by the act of July 31, 1939 (53 Stat. 1144). 


LAND ACQUISITION 


The Commission has mandatory authority within limits of appropriated funds 
to acquire the lands in its judgment necessary and desirable for the suitable de- 
velopment of the park, parkway, and playground system of the National Capital. 
Before acquiring lands or advancing and contributing funds for land acquisition 
in Maryland and Virginia, the Commission must enter into contracts with Mary 
land and Virginia agencies subject to the approval of the President of the United 
States. Act of June 6, 1924 (48 Stat. 468), sections 2, 3, and 4 (renumbered 
secs. 11, 12, and 13), act of May 29, 1980 (46 Stat. 482), as amended by act of 
August 8, 1946 (60 Stat. 960), and section 3 of the act of July 19, 1952 (66 Stat. 
791). 

An important permissive duty of the Commission in connection with land 
acquisition under the act of June 6, 1924, supra, is the discretionary power to 
assign to the control of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia areas 
suitable for playground purposes. 

We have not set forth special statutes authorizing Commission participation 
in activities of other agencies connected with particular developments which 
have not yet been completed, such as monuments, memorials, bridges, and other 
specific installations. If the above is not, for any reason, sufficiently complete 
or exactly what the committee needs, we would welcome the opportunity to furnish 
additional information. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN NOLEN, Jr., Director. 


Turspay, Fesruary 17, 1953. 
NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 
WITNESSES 


CHESTER I. BARNARD, CHAIRMAN OF THE NATIONAL SCIENCE 
BOARD 

DETLEV W. BRONK, CHAIRMAN, EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, NA- 
TIONAL SCIENCE BOARD 

ALAN T. WATERMAN, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 

PAUL E. KLOPSTEG, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR (REPRESENTING THE 
MATHEMATICAL, PHYSICAL, AND ENGINEERING SCIENCES DI- 
VISION) 

FERNANDUS PAYNE, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR BIOLOGICAL AND 
MEDICAL SCIENCES 

HARRY C. KELLY, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR SCIENTIFIC PER- 
SONNEL AND EDUCATION 

WILSON F. HARWOOD, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

F. C. SHEPPARD, BUDGET OFFICER 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate 1954 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate $3, 500, 000 $4, 750, 000 $15, 000, 000 
Prior year balance available 34, 000 

Total available for obligation 3, 500, 000 4, 784, 000 15, 000, 000 
Balance available in subsequent year —34, 000 : 


Obligations incurred d 3, 466, 000 4, 784, 000 15, 000, 000 








scription 1952 actual | 1953 estimate 
Re hy I t, ar rvice $559, 110 $1, 175, 000 
2. Re h 1, 243, 651 2. 120, 000 
; lra f I power 1, 663, 239 1, 489, 000 
Obligat ( ed 3, 466, 000 4, 784, 000 
Obligations by objects 
Object « fication 1952 actual | 1953 estimate 
rota] ni ber ent I t 8 136 
Full-time equ t il p i 6 7 
A verage n t l employees 64 116 
Average lar ind grade 
Gener edule le 
Averag $5, 135 $6, 132 
\ rage grad GS-7.4 G38-9.1 
Ung ed posit 
A veragt lary $13, 920 $13, 538 
01 Per a] ser ¢ 
Pe tions $354. 661 $705, 000 
Par tempor t 34, 413 57, 000 
Re ar pay eSS ( 2-week bast 1, S6f 3, 000 
Pa I rate 5, 148 5 O00 
Pa nts to other agencies for re bursable details 3, 848 1, 000 
tal per al service 399, 936 771. 000 
02 Ir 47, 901 112, 000 
03 Tr yor things 2, 432 5, 000 
4 { ur I es 8, 477 11, 900 
0 Re i y ser es 53 100 
06 I lu 3162 4, 000 
07 Other r t 7, 84 740, 40 
_ é 14, 401 20, 000 
OY f 31, 208 30, 000 
1) Gi t », 599, 416 3, O86, 600 
15 la i ne 1, 169 , OOO 
( at r 466, 000 4 784. 000 
Analysis of erpenditures 
1952 ac 1 | 1953 estimate 
Unl ted l tions, start of year + 901 $2, 272 l 
Ur al I luring e | Af wn 4 784. ( 
Deduct: | 
d { prior 2, 610 
l n 1 of ye 2, 272, 351 3, 2. 
Total « 1, 267, 940 1,0 0 
Ex t Ww 
O ( I ) c 1, 203, 759 2, 131, 000 
Ou I sutl i 64, 181 1, 902, OOK 
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Obligations by activities 





1954 estimate 
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Mr. Puiutrs. We have with us this morning the National Science 


Foundation. 


The budget request for fiscal year 1954 is $15,000,000. 


Appearing before the committee are Dr. Chester I. Barnard, Chair 
man of the Board; Dr. Bronk, Chairman of the Executive Committee; 
Dr. Alan T. Waterman, Director, National Science Foundation; Dr. 
Paul E. Klopsteg, Associate Director ; Dr. Fernandus Payne, Assistant 
Director for Biological and Medical Sciences; Dr. Harry C. Kelly, 
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Assistant Director for Scientific Personnel and Education; Mr. Wil 
son F. Harwood, Assistant Director for Administration; and Mr. F, ¢ 
Sheppard, the Budget Officer. 
Dr. Waterman, do you want to make an introductory statement / 
Dr. Warerman. If I may, Mr. Chairman, I would like to call on 
Dr. Barnard first, the Chairman of the Board. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF CHESTER I, BARNARD 


Dr. Barnarp. Mr. Chairman, the functions of the National Scienc: 
oundation, of course, are fixed in the act. 

Mr. Puitures. If I may interrupt you very briefly, I think it would 
be very helpful if you would give a brief preliminary statement as t 
the legislative background of the National Science Foundation, and 
what it was intended to do in the national picture. 

Dr. Barnarp. The National Science Foundation grew out of 
report that Dr. Bush had been asked to make, in appraising the out 
look and prospects of science in this country, from the standpoint of 
the national welfare and also that of defense. 

Mr. Puiutrs. That was during the war years ? 

Dr. Barnarp. Yes, during the war years. That bill faced consider- 
able difficulty, and one veto over the problem of organization, so that 
there were some 4 or 5 years’ delay in setting up the Foundation. 

The act provides for the development of sclentific knowledge and 
for the development of scientists and technical people to accomplish 
what the act 1 2ovides. 

It also provides for the development of communication of new 
scientific information and for the evaluation of scientific resources 
and functions that are needed to be developed in this country. 

The Board as organized consists of 24 members appointed Dy the 
President, and of a director, also appointed by the President afte: 

has had recommendation from the Board. The President is not 
bound by any nomination from the Board. I am happy to te “a the 
committee the arrangement is working very well because of in 
terest of the Board members and the character of the Director. 

The Board pays close attention to what is getting to be a very con 
iderable volume of material, despite the fact that the members of 

Board are very busy people, men and women. We have had an 
average attendance in meetings of about 20 people, during a part 
of which time there were vac anc ies on the Board. 

The Board is thoroughly in harmony with the act under which it 
operates, so far as the eae purposes go. 

I merely want to say a few words now from the peacetime interest 
of the country in science. We all feel that the effort has to be con 
tinued; it cannot be stopped; it must go on indefinitely into the future 
in order to meet the requirements of the peacetime interests of this 
country. 

Mr. Primus. Let us see what the relationships are in the Na 
tional Science Foundation to that intent: You are supposed to pans Le, 
but how much further do you go in the way of reviewing experimental! 
work done in the Federal Government ? 

Dr. Barnarp. We have begun to do that. 
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Mr. Puiures. That is, you bring some coordination into the 
picture ? 

Dr. Barnarp. And also coordinate the work in the university lab- 
oratories throughout the country. 

Mr. Primus. And in addition you have some interest in helping 
develop scie ntists for the future need you spoke of. 

Dr. Barnarp. That is correct. 

Mr. Puituips. As you proceed, Congressman Jonas and Congress- 
man Krueger may want to ask you some questions about the ‘pack- 
ground of the legislation. 

Dr. Barnarp. Mr. Chairman, I think we all regard the bottleneck 
of the future of science as men rather than money; that money used 
in the development of this work will return itself many times, but 
we cannot ultimately find all the people we would like to have, so 
that the crucial part of this work is the development through fellow- 
ships, and various other means, of the scientists, and the scientific 
talent we need to get to devote itself to this scientific field. 

When I was a boy we often heard the statement that you can lead 

horse to water but you cannot make him drink. We can lead a 
good many bright young people to the scientific studies, but we can- 
not make them take hold of it. It is not just a question of ability 
to take the training, but, as well, the use of the facilities for getting 
the training. 

I think that is a vast job, and one which is not accomplished in a 
generation or two generations; it is a continuing thing, as I say, and 
we think that the funds that are asked are the minimum—they are 
supposed to be the minimum set out in the act, but I do want to leave 
with you that it is a long pull, that the functions that are assigned to 
this Board cannot be undertaken on the scale that we are now operat- 
ing. 

I should also tell the members of the committee that we are very 
much gratified over the experience that we have had during the last 2 
years from the general cooperation received in the scientific world. We 
have called upon the most talented people for aid in the industrial 
field in this country, and I think we have had only one declination. 
It is perfectly amazing, the wholehearted cooperation this Board has 
had from the scientists, without which the job could not be done; cer- 
tainly it could not be done purely by the group here in Washington. 

And, you may recall, that under the act we are not allowed to operate 
2 laboratory ourselves, and we all feel that it is a correct limitation, a 
proper limitation. The development of the work must come from all 
i yo of the country, and our function is to stimulate the support 
for the national interest. 

I think that is al] I have to say, Mr. Chairman. The details we will 
get better from the discussion of the justifications. 

Mr. Puriiips. Thank you very much, Dr. Barnard. 

The request this year is for $15 million. That is, the total request, 
is it not, Dr. Waterman? 

Dr. WarerMan. Yes. 

Mr. Putuirs. Of which about 8 percent—amounting to about how 
much money—is designated for administration ? 

Dr. Waterman. About $1.2 million. 
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Mr. Puuuaires. About $1.2 million—that is exactly 8 percent desig- 
nated as administration ? 

Dr. WATERMAN. Yes. 

Dr. WarerMAN. We have Dr. Bronk with us. Would you care to 
hear Dr. Bronk, chairman of the Executive Committee of the Board ? 

Mr. Putiures. Yes; Dr. Bronk. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF DR. DETLEV W. BRONK 


Dr. Bronx. Mr. Chairman, I shall take only a minute or two, but it 
was thought that because of my long efforts with the armed services, I 
might tell the committee what I consider the relationship of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation is to our defense effort. 

I do not need to tell you gentlemen of the distinguished service of the 
Office of Scientific Research and Development during this last war. 
[ think it worth emphasizing that we had certain successes, to a very 
large degree, in two fields: One of which was the accumulation, the 
large accumulation of scientific knowledge and data and ideas that 
we had built up during the previous years. 

Mr. Puixips. And that had been built up, had it not, through pri- 
vate scientific institutions and private industry ? 

Dr. Bronx. That is true, and to a very considerable extent in 
Europe, universities and laboratories. We were more concerned with 
developmental work, although since 1920 there had been a great 
expansion of scientific activities in this country. 

The second factor which was responsible for the success of the Office 
of Scientific Research and Development was the large pool of talented 
scientists who were able to move quickly, not only onto the projects that 
were carried out in our university laboratories, but as well in many of 
the military laboratories primarily concerned in this effort. 

Those two factors are well illustrated by such examples as the Man- 
hattan project, in which the atomic bomb was developed; the radar 
laboratory of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, which is 
responsible for, to a very large degree, the development of radar, and 
then similar developments of the Air Force during the course of the 
war, 

I think it is significant that these 2 factors, which were such 
important elements in our military success, are 2 factors for which 
the Science Foundation is responsible; the development of new scien- 
tific knowledge, and training of scientific personnel ; these provide the 
resources that are called upon for our military operations. 

I have often heard it said in recent years that it would perhaps 
be better to postpone the full expansion, the full development of the 
National Science Fondation until the international situation had 
clarified, and until after the emergency had passed. 

If there were any assurance that we were going to be able to solve 
this international problem successfully within the next few years, 
I would be inclined to agree with that statement. Since we cannot 
be certain about that, I believe it is absolutely essential that we lay 
the groundwork for the indefinite future. Unless we know what the 
timetable of catastrophe might be, I believe we must prepare ourselves 
so that the Armed Forces can continue to develop, not this year, not 
next year, but 5 and 10 years from now. This, I believe, is the only 
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guaranty for security; and because of this, as one who is intimately 
concerned in the development of the Armed Forces, I am not onl) 
persuaded, but I am convinced that the Science Foundation has tre 
mendous contributions to make to our national security by providing 
a supply of scientific knowledge, ideas, and trained scientists upon 
whom the Armed Forces must depend. 

I think that is all I care toadd, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Puitums. Thank you very much, Dr. Bronk. 

You stated that some question had been raised regarding the rapid 
ity of the growth of this project. You are asking for $15 million. 
which is the maximum permitted under the authorization act. 

Dr. Bronx. That is right. 

Mr. Corron. Dr. Bronk, my memory is a little vague about what 
took place when Congress passed the original authorization act. Was 
there some provision in the act that divorced the immediate connec 
tion between the activities of this fund, and the plants used for 
defense purposes ¢ 

Dr. Bronx. It was provided, as I recall, that the Science Founda- 
tion could render service to the Department of Defense—explicitly. 

Mr. Corton. But what I was thinking of was divoreing it from the 
activities of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Dr. Bronx. That is correct. 

Mr. Corron. I ask this to refresh my memory, but was there some- 
thing in the original act that either suggested or restricted the activi- 
ties of this Foundation to what was explained as basic research rather 
than the other branches? 

Dr. Bronx. There were certain things to be emphasized by the act. 
but it was recognized, I think, that those in charge of the research and 
development in the military would agree, very definitely, to make a 
sharp distinction, to see there was a continual flow of new ideas into 
the actual concept of military weapons. 


NAVAL SELECTION BOARDS 


Mr. Yares. Dr. Bronk, I have given some consideration to the 
question as to whether or not the Armed Forces are keeping up with 
the advance of science. As part of that problem there has come before 
me the question whether naval selection boards are giving sufficient 
conside ration to the need for scientific pe srsonnel in the N: avy so that 
the Navy may be maintained according to modern scientific standards. 

As you know, the EDO branch has more to do with the supervision 
and application of science in the Navy than other branches. I have 
suggested in a speech to the Congress recently that rather than having 
a selection board comprised of 6 line : admirals and 3 EDO admirals 
to pass upon the question of the promotion of a captain to admiral, 
that such selection board be comprised of 3 line admirals, 3 EDO 
admirals, and 3 civilians, to be selected by the President from among 
the topmost authorities in the field of engineering and science in this 
country. There would be a stenographic transcript made of the 
pr weedings of the selection board to be forwarded to the Secretary 
of the Navy and the President. What do you think of such an idea? 

Dr. Bronx. I find myself a little unprepared on that question, Mr. 
Yates, because I have never had any connection with that, never hav 
ing reached any rank above ensign. 
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[ am afraid I would not have any competent judgment on that, 
but I think it presents an interesting idea. It is my personal impres- 
sion, from association in many ways that there is far more considera- 
tion being given to the factor that you refer to than used to be the 
ise. The fact that there was so little regard for scientific develop- 
nent—I might have been a naval officer instead of a college professor. 

Mr. Yares. I may want to discuss this with you outside. 

Dr. Bronx. Certainly. 

Dr. Barnarp. The purpose of this is not contradictory. 

Mr. Pumaures. What rank did you have? 

Dr. Barnarp. I did not have any. 

On the need for immediate development in this field, my task has 
been partly in the Rockefeller Foundation operations, where the in- 
terests are also important in the development and control of plant 
diseases and human diseases and animal diseases and the conservation 
of natural resources, which all become a matter of great interest. 

And I do not think we should forget there are millions of pests that 
can bring disaster to both plant and human life, through disease, when 
we are speaking of the development of scientific knowledge. 

For instance, there have been discoveries of outbreaks of parasites 
n north African countries, and in South America, where there has 
ippeared an upsurge and nobody knows very much about it. 

I would not like to leave with the committee that we are only imme- 
diately interested in this other field. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE FOUNDATION 


Mr. Jonas. That offers me an opportunity to ask a question, Mr. 
Chairman. I am a freshman on this committee, and I have only a 
general knowledge of the activities and the purposes of the Founda- 
tion. Could you not, just for my own information—not the informa- 
tion of these other gentlemen who know about it—give me in 1- 
yllable words, or without using scientific terms, a definite statement 
of exactly what the Foundation does, 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5? 

Dr. Barnarp. The first thing it does is to support the research pro- 
crams. 

Mr. Jonas. You mean your grants to colleges ? 

Dr. Barnarp. Yes, grants to colleges; to groups or individuals in 
colleges for research, which is passed upon by people who are com- 
petent, for the purpose of developing two things: One is scientific 
cnowledge, that is, what we get out of the work; second, the develop- 
ment of scientists. 

Mr. Jonas. May I interrupt you there ? 

Dr. Barnarp. Certainly. 

Mr, Jonas, Do you assign an institution a project, and then make 
i grant to it to study the project ? 

Dr. Barnarp. No; it is the other way around; the project comes 
from ale most part from the institution. 

Mr. Jonas. The institution develops or initiates the project ¢ 

Dr. Barnarp. Yes, the people in the institutions do. 

Mr. Jonas. And then they come to you for a grant? 

Dr. Barnarp. Yes. 

Mr. Jonas. And you think about the project, and if you consider it 
ulvisable and important, you make the grant / 
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Dr. Barnarp. The grant is made by this means: We have a panel of 
scientists who are competent in respect to that particular field i 
which the submitted project is concerned, and they pass upon whether 
it is a desirable thing to support or not. There are different committees 
of scientists covering the — field. Each one of the projects comes 
before the Board of the National Science Foundation. 

Mr. Jonas. Colleges all over the country come up with ideas 

Dr. Barnarp. Yes. 

Mr. Jonas. And they come to the Foundation and present their 
claim for support. 

Dr. Barnarp. Yes. 

Mr. Jonas. In the form of a grant? 

Dr. Barnarp. Yes. 

Mr. Jonas. What other actual practical things are done? 

Dr. Barnarp. The awarding of fellowships to those who give 
promise of developing into scientists. 

Mr. Jonas. How are the people who are awarded the fellowship 
discovered ¢ 

Dr. Barnarp. All of the educational institutions of the country 
have bulletins about this—I have not seen them, but I suppose they are 
on a bulletin board. 

Mr. Jonas. Do colleges say, “We have a promising scientist, and he 
needs help to pursue his education further” ¢ 

Dr. Barnarp. No; the individuals who want to get the education, 
in most cases will apply as individuals; and they are examined by a 
committee to see whether their application actus uly has merit, whether 
they show oo al development in science. With the restriction of 
the fund so great, there has been greater talent than has been taking 
advantage of this. 

Mr. Jonas. You have indicated two things. Are there any other 
practical things the Foundation does? The Foundation does not itself 
investigate or study or invent ? 

Dr. Barnarp. No; it does not do that, but it has the burden to find 
what is going on. It make an inventory of the situation with respect 
to science and studies. 

Mr. Jonas. I understood you to say—and please correct me if I 
am wrong—that the initiation of these projects comes from the in- 
stitution. 

Dr. Barnarp. That is right. 

Mr. Jonas. And I understood you just a moment ago to say the 
Foundation itself initiates projects. 

Dr. Barnarp. That is, studies of the status of science, and evalua- 
tion studies. That is one of the duties imposed by the act itself; we 
study the administration of research, to find out what the situation is. 

Mr. Jonas. Are there any other specific things, other than those 
two or three things? 

Dr. BarnarpD. We are supposed to evaluate 

Mr. Jonas. In order that I may be clear on this business of evalua- 
tion, I wonder if you could tell me, in a practical way, how you go 
about that ¢ 

Dr. Barnarp. I would like to have Dr. Waterman discuss that. 

Mr. Corton. Doctor, did you not forget to tell Mr. Jonas the func- 
tion that was considered very important in passing the law, which was 
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that this Foundation acts as a coordinating agency to try to untangle 
— direct the various experimental researc h activities undertaken 
by the gover nmental agencies, 

Dr. Barnarp. That is correct. 

Mr. Puituies. Dr. Waterman, do you have a statement? 

Dr. WaTerRMAN. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF DR. ALAN T. WATERMAN 


ECONOMY AND THE FEDERAL RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT BUDGET 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I would like in my 
opening statement to talk to you about a problem which I am sure is 
uppermost in your minds and ours—economy and the Federal research 
and development budget. This budget for the current fiscal year 
stands at more than two thousand million dollars—$2 billion I might 
have said, but did not, since the difference between a “million” and a 
‘billion” is so much more than the difference in the sounds of the 
words. 

I would like to look briefly at the principal components of this 
effort, to outline the ways in which I believe the Foundation can help 
this subcommittee and the Appropriations Committees of the Con- 
gress in dealing with it and to suggest how this subcommittee and 
the appropriations committees can be of assistance to the Foundation 
in doing its part. 

DEVELOPMENT 


Perhaps a little over half of the $2 billion—say $1.2 billion, de 
pending on how one defines one’s terms—goes for what is generally 
thought of as “development work.” As this committee knows, this is 
the systematic use of scientific knowledge directed toward the pro- 
duction of useful materials, devices, systems, or processes other than 
design and production engineering. Development is an extremely ex- 
pensive business even when carried out on a relatively limited scale 
in terms of numbers of activities or devices. The development of one 
experimental nuclear reactor or aircraft may cost in the tens of mil 
lions. Relatively little in the direction of economy can be accom 
plished, even by the agency having See for development 
work, after it has been contracted for. Economy in this major frac 
tion of the Federal research and development program must there- 
fore be sought through improvement of the decision-making process 
which precedes contracting. This decision-making process in de- 
velopment is the responsibility of such agencies as the Department of 
Defense and the Atomic Energy Commission. 

In this process the Foundation can contribute in the following im- 
portant ways: by insuring that the Nation has a thoroughly adequate 
stockpile of up- to-date fundamental scientific knowledge and ideas; 
by assisting in properly planned basic research which underlies virgin 
fields for development; by seeing that the country has available an 
adequate supply of trained scientists and engineers to meet require- 
ments. In particular, the bearing on economy here lies in the many 
possibilities for elimin: ating premature or needless development. pro}j- 
ects, and duplication of effort in similar lines of development, by 
properly planned basic research done sufficiently ahead of the deci 
sions which initiate new development projects. Let me give just one 
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example in a field with which this committee is familiar, illustrating 
the proposition that the most costly way to make anything is to pro- 
ceed without adequate preliminary research. 

When the United States had to have fissionable material for an 
atomic weapon during the last war, there appeared to be at least four 
possible approaches, as stated in the Smyth report—electromagnetic 
separation of U-235 from U-238, separation by gaseous diffusion, 
separation by thermal diffusion, and production of a new fissionable 
material, plutonium. Since there were really adequate data on none 
of the four, we were forced to proceed at once on all fronts, at great 
cost. Fortunately, two of the four methods worked quite well. We 
had already, however, built, staffed, and put in operation full-scale 
plants for the other two which, while they worked, were built and 
operated at great cost in money, power, and materials. While, under 
those special conditions, the gamble had to be taken, had it been pos- 
sible to attack this problem through adequate preliminary research, 
tens of millions of dollars would have remained in the Treasury. This 
isa lesson in economy we must not forget. 

It isa hard lesson to teach, however, and I believe I know why. If 
we had not built the plants, we could never have proved how much 
money was saved. Asa result, when I remind you that basic research 
can be a prime tool of economy with respect to the development pro- 
gram of the Government, I cannot present a balance sheet showing 
the $10,000,000 items—industrial plants, guided missiles, and count- 
less other items that have not been designed and built and then 
scrapped, because a few prudent dollars were spent for basic research. 
But these silent savings have been made, and many millions of dol- 
lars more of them can be made, if we adequately support basic re- 
search. One more point is in order. You cannot wait to do the 
basic research until you need the information. The uranium-separa- 
tion plants demonstrate that, too. 


APPLIED RESEARCH 


Let us turn now to the other major segment of the $2 billion 
Federal research and development program, the funds spent for ap- 
plied and basic research. I would like to direct your attention first 
to the applied research program now running at an estimated annual 
rate of about $800 million. By applied research of course is 
meant that type of research which is directed toward practical appli- 
cations. This program is conducted by some 20 different agencies 
within the Federal Government and, within these agencies, by sev- 
eral times this number of subordinate organizations. About three- 
fourths of this effort is concentrated in the Department of Defense. 
The Atomic Energy Commission, the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics, the Federal Security Agency, Agriculture, Com- 
merce, and Interior prov ide substantially all of the balance. As you 
know, the Foundation has no applied research program. But under 
the National Science Foundation Act it is required to “evaluate scien- 
tific research programs undertaken by agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment * * *,” 

EVALUATION OF FEDERAL RESEARCH 


Judiciously handled, the evaluation function can contribute in a 
significant way to economy in the applied research program of the 
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(jovernment. In essence it consists of bringing to bear on research 
programs of the agencies, informed judgments developed through thie 
interplay of outstanding scientific opinion, broad knowledge of the 
progress of science, and well-developed data about the nature, scope, 
and direction of the Federal research program. 

It is difficult to realize, much less to explain, the complexity and wide 
weep of the activities of which evaluation is needed. To repeat that 
he applied research program of the Government, exclusive of develop 

ment, 1s this year an $800 million program conducted by some 20 agen 
cies in almost every field of science, suggests its complex magnitude 

\s we see it, a realistic approach to evaluation involves the following 
major moves: 

Iirst, an’ effort must be made to understand the present status and 
future potentialities of each scientific field in which work is being done 
or contemplated. This must be done with the full cooperation and 
ouidance of leaders in these scientific fields. 

Second, one must ultimately aim to have a clear and current picture 
f the research program of each agency and the relation of this pro 
cram to the mission of the agency. 

Third, one must develop knowledge concerning the available scier 
tific manpower and facilities for research, and their distribution, both 
actual and required, among universities, industry, and Government. 

Fourth, and this is the final requirement, the results of the three 
activities just mentioned must be brought together and judgments 
made concerning the proper degrees of emphasis in a given research 
program, its relation to the responsibilities of the agency concerned, 
ind the feasibility of its accomplishment. 

Notwithstanding the profound difficulties in the way of acquiring 
such information and insights over so broad a territory, the Founda 
tion is convinced that it is possible, given time, intelligent and experi 
enced staff, and, above all, cooperation of the other agencies of Gov 
ernment and the strong support of the administration and the 
Congress. 

For the opening years, at least, two qualifications in the objectives 
[ have just outlined must be accepted. We must recognize that it will 
not be possible to cover completely the whole field of agencies or of 
science in a year or two. 

First, attention must be given to wise selection of critical areas and 
pressing problems. It also will not be possible for some time to have 
concerted, clear, and valid judgments concerning the priority or neces 
sity for particular projects in the light of the overall responsibility of 
a particular agency; this means a continuing responsibility for this 
element of evaluation in the research agencies themselves. 

In addition, it must be clearly recognized that evaluation by the 
foundation can never provide a substitute for the final, direct respon 
sibility of each agency for the effective accomplishment of its program. 

Within these limitations the foundation has under way an evalua 
tion and appraisal program which is bound to contribute strongly to 
economy as well as to effectiveness, since it cannot fail to sharpen the 
judgments of the agencies, the administration, and the Congress in 
their ultimate decisions as to the scope and direction of the Federal 
research program. The foundation’s activities are designed to pro 
vide broad background information about the scientific environment 
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in which the Federal research program is being conducted, as well as 
the statistical and substantive facts about that program. It is also 
designed to identify the important policy questions about the Federal 
research program, spotlight undesirable duplication of effort, and fill 
significant gaps in that effort. By giving all these data wide dis- 
semination, as well as by directly particularly relevant findings to the 
attention of the responsible agencies involved, the foundation will 
unquestionably contribute to decisions in a manner which will tangi- 
bly promote both economy and effectiveness. 


EVALUATION THROUGH STUDIES OF SCIENCE 


Let me give you just a few examples of the Foundation’s activities 
along the lines I have sketched. We are developing information 
about the status of science in the fields of physiology and psychology 
by studies under contract with the professional societies in these fields. 
These studies are designed to produce an appraisal of the content and 
scope of the science, its role in education, the manpower available to 
it, the scientific contribution which may be expected from its develop- 
ment in the future and the plans now made or in the making to 
achieve these contributions. The Foundation is assessing the status 
of science in other fields by sponsoring symposia and ‘conferences 
which bring together outstanding scientists for short periods of time 
to survey the status of work on critical problems and to suggest direc- 
tions for future effort. This technique has been employed, for ex- 
ample, in low temperature physics, photobiology, and regulatory 
biology. A third approach for obtaining a current and comprehen- 
sive review of the scientific environment in a particular field is by 
the organization of a committee of the leaders in that field to advise 
the Foundation and other agencies on the planning and execution 
of a program; this has been done, for example, in the field of the 
earth sciences where the report of the President’s Materials Policy 
Commission last year underscored the need for an aggressive and 
imaginative program for a survey of research which can be brought 
to bear on the development of new techniques for finding new sup- 
plies of scarce mineral resources, upon which national security as well 
as industrial development depend. 


EVALUATION THROUGH STUDIES OF GOVERNMENT RESEARCH 


We are at the same time developing financial data about the Federal 
research program, one segment of which is already in your hands: 
our preliminary report on the Federal research and development 
budget for fiscal years 1952 through 1954. In addition, we expect 
to issue in March a report containing both statistical data and analy- 
sis, which will provide the first complete information available con- 
cerning the support furnished by the Federal research and develop- 
ment program to the nonprofit institutions of this country—univer- 
sities, hospitals, and research organizations. Having in hand the 
basic statistics about the Federal research program, we are now 
proceeding with a study of its organization. Simultaneously, we are 
reviewing, in cooperation with the other research agencies, Federal 
research programs by fields of science. 
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EVALUATION—A TOOL OF ECONOMY 


These activities have already led to reexamination by some other 
wencies of their ee objectives, as well as their research 
programs. For example, before Korea the Research and Develop- 
ment Board of the Department of Defense adopted a policy requiring 
the military departments to support basic research at a rate equiva- 
lent to 6 percent of the total research and development apropriations 
available to each department averaged over the preceding 5 years. 
\t the time this policy was est: ablished it supported a basic research 

program of $30 million a year. In the course of review of the re- 
search programs of the Government it was possible for the Director 
of the Foundation to call to the attention of the chairman of the 
Re search and Development Board that adherence to this policy in 
the light of the expansion of defense research appropriations follow- 
ng 1950 would result in an increase in the support of basic research 
yy the military departments to a minimum of about $90 million a 
vear. As a result of reconsideration of the policy, in which the 
Director of the Foundation was a participant, it has been revised so 
that in the fiscal year 1953 basic research support by the Department 
of Defense is expected to be only $35 million rather than growing 
to $90 million. 

I have spoken at some length of the evaluation function of the 
Foundation for several reasons. I think it is particularly important 
that this committee appreciate its possibilities as a tool of economy. 
It is also important to realize that with us it is not a means for control 
and that it leaves the crucial decisions still in the hands of the operat 
ing research agencies, the President, and the Congress. It is also im 
portant to understand how heavily its effectiveness de spends upon ob- 
taining the full cooperation of the other agencies since = is only 
through them that its findings can be : applied. And, finally, it is im- 
portant, I believe, to realize ‘that effectiveness in the evalu: hd func- 
tion thus is especially affected by the degree to which the Foundation’s 
responsibilities are recognized by all concerned. The degree of suc- 
cess we can achieve in carrying out this function depends to a large 
extent upon this recognition and upon the backing of this subcom- 
mittee and the Appropriations Committee. 


BASIC RESEARCH 


The third segment of the Federal research and development pro- 
gram about which I should like to comment—and it is a small seg- 
ment in terms either of the $1.2 billion development program or the 
$800 million applied research program—is the $140 million basic re- 
search program. Some $65 million of this basic research program is 
expended in Government facilities like the Naval Research Labora- 
tory or the National Bureau of Standards; or under contract with in- 
dustry, for example, the Bell Telephone Laboratories or General Elec- 
tric Co. 

The $75 million balance of the $140 million basic research program 
is carried out in nonprofit institutions, principally the colleges and 
universities. Perhaps $15 million of this balance is expended for basic 

research in what we have come to call research centers—like Rand 
Corp. under contract with the Air Force or the Brookhaven Na- 
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tional Laboratory. The remaining $60 million of the basic researc! 
program, carried out almost entirely in colleges and universities, in 
cludes the $2 million basic research program of the Foundation. 


ECONOMY AND THE FOUNDATION’S BASIC RESEARCH PROGRAM 


With respect to the,$140 million basic research program as a whol 
the Foundation has the same function as in the case of the applied 
research program, so far as evaluation is concerned. However, the 
Foundation has an important additional function with respect t 
basie research which it does not have in the case of applied research 
and development—the authority to finance basic research directly. In 

. discussion of how the Foundation is in a position to contribue to 
economy in research and development it may seem anomalous to single 
out the authority to spend money as a tool of economy. Neverthe 
less, in my opening remarks I pointed out that expenditures fo 
basic research are important as a means of providing for econom) 
in development programs by eliminating last minute paralleling of 
effort and the premature or fruitless initiaiton of development project 
in the absence of adequate information from basic research. Author 
itv to spend money for basic research, vested in the Foundation, cai 
be used as a tool of economy in another way, this time with relation 
to the basic research program of the Government. I am speaking 
of the opportunity that such authority provides for appropriate con 
solidation and integration in one place of a substantial portion o! 
the basic research program now scattered among a number of Federa 
agencies, 


REALINEMENT OF BASIC RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 


It is the established policy of the executive branch of the Govern 
ment that the Foundation should become the principal agency of 
the Federal Government for the support of basic research. Each 
time this statement is made it is also necessary to make clear that 
an appropriate amount of basic research support by other agencies 
in fields directly related to their statutory functions is recognized 
as desirable and important. The policy does visualize, however, that 
as it becomes possible to transfer and reorganize the basic research 
effort within the executive branch, economies as well as operating 
advantages will be gained. Out of such a consolidation should flow 
at least the economies which arise from eliminating duplication of 
administrative and technical effort, from reducing the inflation of 
awards due to competition among agencies, and a much clearer picture 
of the overall program which inevitably would facilitate both plan 
ning and review of the program in the executive branch and in the 
Congress. 

There are a number of ways in which consolidation and integration 
of the basic research programs of the Government can be brought 
about. In general these require coordinated action along agreed lines 
by both the executive and legislative branches of the Government. An 
example of the need for such coordinated action occurred last year in 
the preparation and presentation of the 1953 budget for basic research. 
The method selected for initiating the consolidation process in that 
vear was for the President to reduce the basic research requests of the 
Department of Defense and other agencies by some $7 million and to 
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crease the Foundation’s request by an equivalent amomnt. As finally 
acted, however, the Foundation’s 1953 appropriation was sufficient 
provide for basic research only in the order of $2 million, having in 
nd the necessar y expe nditures for other programs. This had several 
esults. In the first Pp lace, the desired consolidation of a substantial 
dditional amount of the basic research program in the hands of the 
‘oundation was not initiated. Second, those agencies whose programs 
id been reduced in order to provide for such consolidation lost parts 
( their programs without any prospect of having them continued 
sewhere. This in turn naturally has increased the reluctance of 
gencies to participate in further adjustments of this kind and, indeed, 
ource of concern to all who realize the im portance of the national 
ffort in basic research. 

Notwithstanding, a somewhat similar effort has been made in draw- 

up the fiscal y year 1954 basie research budget of the Government 

d. once again, the Bureau of the Budget has advised the Foundation, 

nd the President so stated in his budget message, that in providing for 
increase to approximately $8.9 million from the $2 million budgeted 
fiscal year 1953 for basic research support by the Foundation, 
npensating reductions have been made in the justifiable requests of 
er research agencies. ‘The matter is thus once again at the discretion 
i the Congress. 

The obvious limitation of this kind of realinement is set by the 
existence of the $15 million ceiling on annual appropriations in se 
16 of the National Science Foundation Act. As the budget be 
fore you shows, an $8.9 million basic research program is all that can 
practicably be accommodated within this ceiling, allowing for the 

ther imports int functions which the Foundation is directed by law 
todischarge. ‘This realinement is obviously a very limited step toward 
iaking the Foundation a major factor in the Federal basic research 
program. <A realistic step toward realinement would appear to in- 
olve a level of annual appropriations for basic research to the Foun- 
dation which is a reasonable portion of the Federal budget for basic 
earch. ‘This would be without allowing for what, in our judgment, 
much needed—expansion of basic research support, perhaps at the 
expense of the applied research and development oe tyes over the 
vears to come. For this reason the Foundation included in its legis 
itive program submitted in connection with the 1954 budget a recom 
mendation for removal of the $15 million ceiling. This does not im- 
ply a request for more than thé $15 million appropriation for this com 
ng fiscal year. It is, however, regarded by the Foundation as a 
necessary next step to ope nthe w ay for ap plication of the policy vy above 
mentioned which, in our judgment, contains much promise from the 
point of view of economy and efficiency. I should add that at this 
time the Foundation has not been advised as to the position of the 
present administration on this recommendation. At statement of po 
sition will undoubtedly be developed in connection with the review of 
the Foundation’s 1954 budget now scheduled by the Bureau of the 
Budget to take place during March. 


] 


WIDE DISTRIBUTION OF BASIC RESEARCH FUNDS 


One other desirable objective in the basic research program of the 
Government could be realized as a result of consolidation of a sub- 
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stantial part of it in the Foundation, I am speaking of a wide 
distribution of basic research funds among the colleges and univer 
sities of this country than is presently the case. The Foundation 


is in a position to make a wider geographic distribution of research 
funds than is any agency of the Government which is required to 
tailor its research programs to its particular operating functions. 
An agency which is principally interested in getting fairly definite 
results from basic research in an area related closely t to its operating 
program in the shortest time, prudently turns to the institutions best 
equipped to serve it. This is necessary and desirable. On the other 
hand, the Foundation has both the authority and the incentive to 
encourage the growth of additional centers for research and training 
in the sciences. 

Some indication of the manner in which this has already affected 
the distribution of basic research grants by the Foundation can be 
obtained by a glance at the program. To date we have made 228 
grants to 101 institutions in 40 States. Geographically, Federal re- 
search funds among the nonprofit institutions are distributed in such a 
way, relative to Foundation funds, that the Federal Government as 
a whole spends its greatest relative percentage of funds in the New 
England, Middle Atlantic and Far West regions, while the Founda 
tion spends a greater relative percentage of its funds in the Southeast, 
Southwest, Central, and Northwest regions. 


SHORTAGE OF SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS 


Thus far I have discussed almost exclusively the subject of economy 
in the Federal research program, the contribution which the Founda- 
tion can be expected to make, and the importance of recognizing the 
responsibilities of the Foundation with respect to the basic research 
portion of the Federal program. I should not close my remarks with 
out a reference to one other important objective of the National 
Science Foundation Act which under present conditions is one of the 
greatest importance. 

I refer to the well-known shortage of trained scientists and engi- 
neers. The urgency of remedying this shortage is simply expressed 
when I point out that in 1954 the number of graduates of our colleges 
and universities who have specialized in science and engineering will 
be only 38 percent of the number we graduated in 1950. Thus our 
output of young scientists and engineers is now dropping to nearly 
one-third of the output in 1950 ata ‘time when our research and devei- 
opment effort has approximately tripled. 

To re this critical situation, I need only call your attention 
to the relative rates at which the United States and the Soviet Union 
are training engineers. Following a drop in the rate of training in 
both countries during the war years, there has been a continuous 
increase in the training of engineers in the Soviet Union, whereas our 
output increased to 1950 but is now falling off. In the year 1955 the 
estimate is that 50,000 engineering graduates will be roduced in the 
Soviet Union compared to some 17,000 in the United States. A simi 
lar situation exists in the United States with respect to the production 
of trained scientists of all types. The Foundation’s graduate fellow 
ship program isa direct attempt to improve this situation by providing 
immediate advanced training of our most promising young scientists. 
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SCIENCE AND THE NATIONAL WELFARE 


Looking at our national problem in its broadest scope, we face a 
period of great international tension in which our military and eco- 
homie strength for both the immediate coal long-range future is inti- 
mately tied to our progress in research, It is the Foundation’s oblig: 
tion to see that the Federal contribution to the progress it as once 
most economical and most effective. To do so we need not only all 
the 1 imaging ition and intelligence that the Foundation, the other agen- 
cies, and the scientists of the countr y can provide, but we deeply need 
the support and understanding of the people generally, and of the 
Congress. 

I have not attempted to describe in any detail the pragrpee of the 
Foundation as they have been presented to you fully in the budget 
document. We are prepared at this time to answer your questions 
about the program as well as about any of the subjects on which I 
have touched thus far. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
Mr. Pures. You are asking for $15 million, divided into three 
tems. We will insert in the record at this point pages 4 and 5 of the 


justification. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


Obligations by activity 


Increase 
Actual, Estimate, Estimate, + r de 
Activity fiscal vear fiscal vear fiscal year | creas 
1952 1953 1954 1054 
1953 
Research policy development and services 
Le velopment of national science policy $130, 200 $494, 000 S500. OM 4-28. 000 
Dissemination of scientific information 86, 853 120, 000 275, 000 +155. 000 
Maintenance of information on scicntifie per 
sonnel 104, 000 62, 000 150. 000 4-88 O00 
Support of the Interdepartmental Committee on 
Ecientific Research and Development 18, 755 23, 000 0 000 
Related operating costs 219, 302 476, 000 623. 000 +147. 000 
Subtotal 550, 110 1, 175, 000 1, 48, 000 +373, 000 
Research support | 
Biological and medical sciences 762, 675 | 870, 000 4, 217.000 | +8, 347. 000 
Mathematical, physical and engineering sciences. $11, 300 870, 000 4, 217, 000 +3. 347.000 
Related operating costs ‘ 169, 676 380, 000 444, 000 +64. 000 
Subtotal 1, 248, 65 2 120, 000 &, 878, 000 4-6. TSR. 000 


raining of scientific manpower 


Graduate fellowships 1, 582, 971 1, 320, 000 4,340,000 | +3, 020, 000 
Research education in the sciences 7, 200 50, 000 100. 000 La) O00 
Related operating costs 123, 068 119. 000 134, 000 +15. 000 
Subtotal 1, 663, 239 1, 489, 000 4. 574. 000 3. OR5, 000 
Total appropriation or estimate 3, 466, 000 4,784,000 | 15,000,000 |+10, 216, 000 
Unobligated balance of $34,000 carried forward from 1952 appropriation to fiscal year 1953. 
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Obligations by objects 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE FOUNDATION 


Dr. Warerman. I would like to reply a little further to Mr. Cotto 
question. With reference to the relationship of the National Scienc: 
Foundation work, one of the original forms of the act had a militai 
defense committee pro\ ided in the Foundation. ‘This was not the fina! 
enacted bill. The present act says: 
request of the Secretary of Defense, to initiate * * * research activities 
ion with matters relating to the national defense. 

The function of the Foundation, which Dr. Barnard has briefh 
outlined, includes two ope ratio Ss, one to support research by grant 
or contracts, and to award fellowships, and if necessary, s« ‘holarships. 
‘Those are the two major operating functions. 

We also have the job of dissemination of scientific information in 
connection with that; the registration and information studies con 
cerned with scientific manpower, which we are just now taking ove! 
There are various other things. 

We have, however, importantly here, the job of determining the N 
tion’s scientific policy with regard to research. This is a larg 
— ‘r, and it has to be based on studies in scientific matters by scie) 
tists also by studying what the Federal agencies of the Government ar 
aes and what they are doing in their research budgets, and what 
their missions are. This will result, when we get to a complete analysis, 
presumably in a clearer statement of what the Federal Governmen 
should do with respect to science in its different parts. 

Now, in connection with this is the function of evaluating the re 
search program of the other agencies, and I want, Mr. Chairman, to 
talk to you for a moment concerning a matter which I think is of very 
much interest to the committee. 
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FEDERAL RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT BUDGET 


Mr. Pumuies. Would you like to place in the record table D? 

Dr. WarerMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Puiutres. Table D, contained in the long sheets that were pre- 
sented to the committee this morning, gives an analysis which I 
suggest the members of the committee look at very carefully. It shows 
the amount of money being spent in all the agencies of the Govern- 
ment for scientific research, broken down into various purposes, and 

! comes up with a complete total for 1954, in this year’s estimate, of $2,- 
14 326,558,000. The estimated research cost to the Government, for re- 
at search, is about two and a third billion. 
We will put those pages in the record. 
(The statements referred to follow :) 
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Dr. WaTerMAN. This statement you have just put in the record, Mr. 
Chairman, represents the summary statement, which we are making 
at the present time. There is a more detailed study, which we expect 
to furnish on support by the Federal Government of research and 
development to nonprofit institutions. 

Mr. Puriurs. In addition to this? 

Dr. WATERMAN. In addition to this. 

Mr. Puiniirs. Can you give us an idea what the total figure is 
going to be? 

Dr. WaterMAN. The total is about $340 million to nonprofit insti- 
tutions. 

Mr. Pures. That make about $2.7 billion ? 

Dr. WaTerMAN. No, it is included in the other total. 

This special study I spoke about, which we made first has to do 
with support of nonprofit institutions, and if you care to, we will be 
glad to put some figures from this in the record. 

Mr. Prius. Yes. If your statement can catch up with the print- 
ing of the record, we will be glad to have it. 

Dr. WATERMAN. Yes. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 
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Federal funds for scientific research and development at nonprofit institutions, by 
character of work and scientific field, years ending June 30, 1951, and 1952 


(Thousands of dollars] 


Character of work 





incre 
Scientific field aan A in Tee 
eseare sea 
Jasic vie Yevelop- ; 
s rel See ; - a and de- | and de- Potal 
esearch arc en velop velop- 
ment ment 
plant 
] 2 4 ( 7 
1950-51 
Biological, medical, and agricu tural 
science 14. 123 43. 507 2.842 60, 561 5. 629 66, 1% 
Physic*1, mathematical, and engineer 
ing science 59, 773 93, 370 51, 427 204, 571 17, 033 221, 604 
Social science 1, 908 4,165 278 6, 351 228 6, 
Total 75, 804 141, 132 54, 547 271, 483 22, 890 294, 37 
951-52 
Bi>logical ical, and agricultural 
sciences 15, 697 47,019 3, O88 65, 804 5, 951 69, 75. 
PI i ithematical, ar ngi 
i $ ( 12 113, 731 74, 100 241, 82 16, 213 258, 036 
Social sciences 1, 389 8, 704 152 10, 245 0 10, 24 
Total 71, 078 169, 454 77,340 17, 872 20, 164 5, 0 
Ch e: 1951-52 —4, 72 8, 322 +22, 793 16, 389 2, 72¢€ 43, tt 
Amount wn for 1951 include approximately $20 million of ‘‘longevi ’ funds received by the Office 
of Naval Resear¢ il u for forward financi f existing arrangements with nonpr fit institutions, 
The greater part of these funds appear under ba researct 
Source: N 5 k AL! 


ANALYSIS OF FEDERAL RESEARCH EFFORT 


Dr. WarrerMAN. I have a chart here, Mr. Chairman, which shows 
the figures for fiscal year 1953 which you have mentioned. I want to 
talk to the chart in such a way that it will be clear in the record. 

The column on the left shows a breakdown of the total. 

Mr. Pinups. The amount reported here. 

Dr. WarerMaN. Yes; the $2.14 billion, by types of effort. Con- 
struction is excluded. You will notice the development effort comes to 
$1.2 billion; applied research effort comes to $800 million; basic re- 
search effort, $140 million. This latter figure is broken down by sup- 
port to industrial and Federal laboratories, about $65 million to in- 
dustry; and support to nonprofit institutions, about $75 million, in 
the basic research region. 

To the right you see the breakdown by agencies, where there is a 
total of $2.14 billion divided as follows: $1.7 billion to Defense, 
$904 million to the Atomic Energy Commission. Then it shows the 
Department of Agriculture, Federal Security Agency, the NACA 
Interior, Commerce, and other units. 

Mr. Puitps. Do you have photostat facilites ? 

Dr. WATERM. wi Yes. 

Mr. Puities. Could you supply photostats of this chart to each 
member of the subcommittee? 

Dr. Waterman. Yes. 
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Mr. Pattuirs. We would like to have it in a chart also which can be 
inserted at this point in the record. 
The chart is as follows :) 


Federal research and development, fiscal year 1953 


By character of research . ; oo . auhees $2, 140, 000, 000 
Development___-----_-__- ai ieiohesedlicindsidaeapthscheciace’  Gageaea a ae 
(Applied research_- a ; i ‘s 800, 000, 000 
Basic research (industri: il and Federal laboratories) - 65, 000, OOO 
Basic research (nonprofit institutions) “he 75, 000, 000 

By agency bie 5 , ; ‘ j Hiss 2 140, 000, 000 
Defense ae rs Be ili ala x 1, 700, 000, OOO 
Atomic Energy Commission ; - 204, 500, 000 
Agriculture_____-_ aa ; f 56, 000, 000 
Federal Security Agency : : a ; 50, 000, 000 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics ehisttkailion 49, OOO, OOO 
Interior a a - sin 3 itninetaindnntiilieiaiiniaindas 33, 000, OOO 
Commerce ; alam et ale te i 22, 000, OOO 
Other : we cacicahteinais 26, 000, 000 
ES ae ae eee) ee Seer 2, 0OV, OOO 


EXPENDITURES OF PRIVATE INDUSTRY FOR RESEARCH 


Mr. Anprews. Mr. Chairman, May I ask if Dr. Waterman could 
tell us how much money is being spent by private industry for re- 
search, approximately ¢ 

Dr. WarerMAN. Private industry is spending, approximately, some 
thing like $50 million for basic research. The total research and de- 
velopment figure is being studied by the Research and Development 
Board for industrial development, I think. 

Mr. Anprews. That answers my question. 

Dr. Waterman. Mr. Harwood has some definite figures. 

Mr. Harwoop. May I answer that by saying that the total estimate 
in 1953 for all research and development supported by the Federal 
Giana, industry, and universities, amounted to approximately 
$3.5 billion. Subtract from that the $2.4 billion for Federal re 
search, this chart shows $2.1 billion with this amount for construc 
tion [indicating]. There is approximately $300 million involved 
construction of research facilities. 

Mr. Pures. That does not show on the chart ? 

Mr. Harwoop. It does not show here; no. 

Mr. Putuures. So that the answer to Mr. Andrews’ question is 
that private industry is spending for basic research approximately 
one-third of the total amount and the Federal Government spends 
two-thirds. Private industry is spending a large amount for actual 
development and applied research. 

Mr. Harwoop. That is correct. The amount of $3.5 billion is the 
total national effort, of which approximately one-third is supported 
by industry and approximately two-thirds by the Government, and 
a small percentage, something like 3 percent, supported by the 
universities. 

Mr. Anprews. That answers my question. Thank you. 

Mr. Pumurs. Do you want to mention that other column 
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Dr. Waterman. I wanted to mention one other thing 

Mr. Puiures. In other words, it is divided into $1.7 billion for De- 
fense ; $204 million for Atomic Energy; $56 million for Agriculture; 
$50 million for Federal Security Agency. How in the world could 
they spend $50 million on research ? 

Dr. Waterman. They have the National Institutes of Health and 
grants for research ; they have a fellowship program. 

Mr. Pumuirs. $49 million for the NACA, and then you get some 
smaller amounts—Interior, $33 million; Commerce, $22 million, and 
other agencies of the Government, $26 million. The National Science 
Foundation, $2 million. 


EVALUATION OF FEDERAL RESEARCH 


Dr. Waterman. Passing to the other question, Mr. Chairman, that 
of the evaluation of the research and development program, starting 
with the development aspects. This represents a little over, say, about 
$1.2 billion, a little over half of the total research and development 
work. Development, by the way, is the systematic use of scientific 
knowledge, directed toward the production of useful materials, de- 
vices, systems, or processes, other than design and production engi- 
neering. This development is an extremely expensive business, even 
when carried out on a relatively limited scale in terms of numbers 
of activities or devices, and the way to economize on this is to econo- 
mize in decision-making processes by which the development is under- 
taken. Once the contract is let, it is very difficult to economize on it. 

Now, in this decision-making process, the places where the Founda- 
tion can contribute are, first, to assure that the Nation has a thoroughly 
adequate stockpile of up-to-date fundamental knowledge upon which 
to base judgments; second, by assisting in properly planned basic 
research which underlies these virgin field for development; and, 
third, by seeing that the country has available an adequate supply of 
trained scientists and engineers to meet these requirements. 

Let me illustrate by one striking example with which you are 
familiar, to show how money can be spent very extensively without this 
proper review where the decision-making process operates. 

Mr. Tromas. Those statements have all been as clear as a bell, 
but outside of your authority to screen and grant fellowships and see 
that younger ones are trained and you finally get a continuous inflow 
into the pool of manpower, under the basic authority under which you 
operate you cannot do a thing in the world other than that; can you? 

Dr. WaterMAN. Other than our operating functions? 

Mr. Tuomas. That is right. 

Dr. Waterman. I believe we can, sir. 

Mr. THomas. You might criticize the NACA or a dozen other 
agencies for their activities, but beyond that you have no other 
authority. You may suggest to universities, but that is as far as you 
can go. 

Mr. Pures. You mean they cannot initiate research in a certain 
field ? 

Mr. Tuomas. They cannot initiate, control, or have any say-so at 
all—not only in private industry but in all of the governmental activi- 
ties. So, when all is said and done, all this agency can do is to help 
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that great, big, broad, and important field of seeing that bright 
young men go into the scientific field. 

Mr. Pours. I think you might take that a step further, Mr. 
Thomas, and ask, what the committee has always thought was one 
of the most important functions, about the prevention of duplication 
and coordination in research. 

Mr. Tuomas. They have no authority. They can complain to the 
sureau of Plant Industry over in the Department of Agriculture 
and say perhaps this should be suspended and something of more 
importance done, but if Agriculture says “Well, we disagree with you,’ 

that is the end of it. 

Mr. Putiutrs. Now, to get down to a practical consideration of it, 
what could you do, Dr. Waterman, if you found some of these de- 
partments in their research work are doing work which is not pro- 
ductive of results? I can suggest 1 or 2, if you do not know of them 
yourself, that are duplicating something being done in the Agricul- 
tural Department. What could you do? 

Dr. WarerMAN. I can tell you what we have done in one instance 
as an indication of what we might do. This applies to the Department 
of Defense. In considering the research programs of the other agen- 
cies, I had occasion to speak to the Chairman of the Research and 
Development Board in regard to the policy for supporting basic re- 
search in the Department of Defense. sefore Korea, this policy had 
been worked out and it required the Department of Defense to obligate 
6 percent of its research and development funds for basic research, this 
being averaged over a period of the past 5 years for smoothing the 
effect. Asa result of the Korean situation, the Department of Defense 
budgets for research and development were approximately tripled. 
This would have meant the amount required to support basic research 
in the Department of Defense would grow to $90 million instead of 
$30 million as it was at that time under the policy of the Department. 

I called this to the attention of the Chairman of the Research and 
Development Board, and then he called on the men in charge of the 
different divisions of the Department to review this policy ‘and con- 
sider a revision. I was present at that meeting. As a result, this pol- 
icy is no longer in effect. As a result, instead of growing to $90 mil- 
lion, the total now for supporting basic research is $35 million, which 
is only a little over the amount prior to Korea. So, in that way, it has 
prevented a large outlay in basic research which everyone felt was 
entirely unjustified by that Department. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Mr. Putiurrs. Now let us get down to the figures, and then you 
can come back to your general statement. I think it may expedite the 
hearing. We will come back to you, and you can also put as much of 
that as you want in the record, subject to a little editing to cut down 
the volume, 

You have asked for $15 million, which is broken down. Mr. Re 
porter, will you insert pages 85-91 of the justification in the record 
at this point. 
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RELATED OPERATING Costs 


Summary of obligations 


| 
| Increase 
Actual Estimate Estimate | (+) or 
Object fisce] year | fisce] year | fiscal year | cre°se | 
1952 1953 1954 1954 over 
| 1953 
01 Personal services. $399, 936 $771, 000 | $982,000 | +$211, 001 
02 Travel 44, 118 108, 000 113, 000 +5, (0K 
03 Transport tion of things 2, 432 5, 000 3, 300 —1, 7H 
04 Communic’ tion services 8 477 11, 900 15, 000 +3, 
05 Rents and utility services 53 100 | 100 
06 Printing and reproduction 3, 162 4, 000 11, 600 4-7. § 
07 Other contractual services 7, 090 22, 000 | 21, 000 1, 00 
08 Supplies and materiils 14, 401 20, 000 35, 000 | +15, 0 
09 Equipment 31, 208 30, 000 16, 000 | 14, 00 
15 Taxes and assessment 1, 169 3 000 | 4.000 | £1 OM 
Total.....«. pa : 512, 046 975, 000 1, 201, 000 +296, OM 


RELATED OPERATING COSTS 


The related operating costs for the foundation for fiscal year 1954 are esti 
mated to be $1,201,000, an increase of $226,000 over 1953. This increase results 
principally from the continuation during the full fiscal year 1954 of the staff 
being built up during 1953. 


01 Personal services ae 
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Fiseal year 1954 amounts in the following table have been rounded to the 


nearest thousand dollars. 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1952 1953 1954 

Full-time permanent staff $354, 661 $705, 000 | $897, 000 
Part-time and temporary employment 

National Science Board 11, 625 | 15, 000 | 15, 000 

Divisional committees 4, 890 8, 000 13, 000 

Consultants 15, 687 27, 000 | 39, 000 

lemporary employment i “ 2, 211 | 7, 000 | 8, 000 
Other personalservice costs | | 

Pay in excess of 52-week base j 3 1, 866 3, 000 4, 000 

Payment above basic rates 5, 148 5, 000 5, 000 

Reimbursable details _ - : 3, 848 1,000 | 1, 000 

A a bee, 399, 936 771, 000 982, 000 


Full-time permanent staff—The number of permanent positions planned for 
the Foundation’s staff for fiscal year 1954 is 142 with an average employment 
of 136. The planned buildup of the staff is as follows: 


| 1952 | 1953 1954 
} 
Total number of permanent positions- ---- ba ‘ _ 88 136 142 
Average employment (man-years) - .- ienees 8.4 | 109.4 | 136. 4 
| 


The organization chart on the following page presents the distribution of 
personnel by organizational segments. 

National Science Board.—Members of the National Science Board are en- 
titled to compensation at the rate of $25 per day while engaged in business for 
the Foundation. In fiscal year 1954 it is anticipated that the Board will have 
% regular meetings, at the current average cost of $1,420 per meeting. It is 
estimated that in addition to regularly scheduled meetings, Board members will 
be required to transact additional business in the form of committee meetings, 
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onsultations, and budget hearings, at a cost of $2,220. The total requirement 
for personal services for the Board is $15,000. 

Divisional committees.—The National Science Foundation Act authorizes the 
establishment of a divisional committee for each of the divisions of the Founda- 
on to advise and consult with the Board and the Director. During fiscal year 
1952, divisional committees were established for biological sciences; mathe- 
matical, physical, and engineering sciences; and scientific personnel and educa- 
tion. During the current year a fourth committee will be established for medical 
sciences. The four committees will have a total membership of at least 36 and 
will receive compensation at the rate of $25 per member per day. Each divis- 
onal committee will meet about five times during the year. 


Total number of members . 36 
Number of meetings of 1 day each_ ‘ a = 5 
Total man-meeting days 180 
Number of compensable days per meeting . 2.8 
Total compensable days ats 504 
At the prescribed rate of $25 per day p f 25 


Total ; a ‘ $12,600 
Consultants.—The most competent scientists of the Nation are utilized by the 
Foundation as consultants to evaluate basic research proposals and as members 
of special commissions to accomplish major studies in scientific fields. It is 
estimated that the Foundation will require 975 man-days of consultant services 
at the rate of $40 per day for a total cost of $39,000. 
$1138, 000 


02 Travel__- : ch owe pst mca ea I I a) 
Fiscal year 1954 amounts in the following table have been rounded to the 


nearest thousand dollars. 


Fiscal year Fiscal year I il y 

1952 1953 1954 
Full-time permanent staff $13, 730 $32, 000 $34, OOK 
N onal Science Board 14, 8UY 18, OOO ~ OH 
livisional committees 8, 526 22, 000 25, OOM 
( iltant 6, 963 36. 000 , un 
Total 44,118 108, 000 113, 000 


Full-time permanent staff.—In the execution of the responsibilities assigned to 
the Foundation, the staff must be able to visit research centers, attend meetings 
and conferences of scientific groups, and in other ways have contact with re- 
search and educational personne] at all levels throughout the country. It is also 
necessary for members of the staff to travel regularly in order to assure proper 
supervision of the fellowship program as well as to audit the expenditure of 
funds awarded to grantees. It is estimated that 25 members of the Foundation 
staff will make an average of 10 trips each during the year at an average cost of 
$136 per trip. The total requirement for travel of the full-time permanent staff 
is $34,000, 

Nutional Science Board.—The average cost of travel for each board meeting 
during fiscal year 1952 was $1,815. Based on this cost, the 9 meetings planned 
for 1954 will require $16,335. In addition, it is estimated that Board members 
will be required to make 16 additional trips to committee meetings, budget 
hearings, and to conduct other business of the Foundation, at an average cost of 
approximately $100 per trip. The total requirement for travel of the Board is 
S18,000, 

Divisional committees.—The average cost per trip for divisional committee 
members during fiscal year 1952 was $137. Based on this average cost the 56 
divisional committee members will require $24,660 to attend the 5 meetings 
planned for the year. 
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Consultants.—The average cost per trip for consultants during fiscal year 
1952 was $112. It is estimated that travel will be required in connection with 
approximately 318 trips during the year for a total cost of $35,616. 


OS Sranmportatidm 00 thitie6 -5q dsc cic ccs eeesee tiara $3, 300 
REE RE CEES cst csncetins tbat rendtaaetmeninnt 50 
SIC B NID cineca cm i a i te oes ae nian 1, 000 
Transportation of household effects of employees : 3 employees 

OE GE APOIO CONE GE Be akc iskctcentememinsdinenecten 2, 250 

OF  Commuiicstion Ott Titi okcndcccscnnnnnet cde ene aee $15, 000 

During fiscal year 1954 telephone service will be furnished from 

a central switchboard operated by the General Services Adminis- 

tration. The estimated cost of communication services is distributed 

as follows: 
GContrel ewitcthbeard sarvice....aca..citiccmanmmsdesadinwncn 8, 800 
Long-distance and other toll charges_._......-.--_.-......~.- 4, 000 
IE UU io va siren ms seometennebores Space aden ce aes tear ncnlinn Eoiigi eo a 200 
Teleeranh and teletype Serviceh.s nnnn~n~cnnccn nnn seendee.~+- 1, 000 
a 1, 000 
Re, a i rN i eccrine araemeatenaieiae 100 
The amount estimated is for the rental of a postage meter. 

aD ARI RUE EI arc eptemebenaatiei emo teeiptecte laid 11, 600 
Printing of annual report__---- loch ee ei aesiahlegaaei aia a 2, 000 
Printing and contractual reproduc tion of materials required in 

the operation of the Foundation, such as forms, letterheads, 

NO ah tg aceasta cua nah eaiacee abe etiiea eek. 2, 000 
Printing of technical reports arising from program activities of 

I a actaie eet eaeoe 7, 600 

OT “SER CORT OTIIEE GEOR isc icin tre rceiiceinniewecacsaennn 21, 000 
OS POI TORTIE. ok Kein cc cee eineewewnen 1, 000 
I BIE NE iiss tits nsdn eons acebstnicrsiesnlion aan aa 10, 000 
Spr COIR) WET VERE nk oo nkk Lb nce oeneneeeeuen 10, 000 


Employee heav:® program.—The Foundation’s employee health program is cur- 
rently operated hy the Public Health Service in conjunction with a health pro- 
gram for the Federal Civil Defense Administration. The total cost to the 
Foundation in fiscal year 1953 is $500 or approximately $4.50 per employee. The 
cost of the health program for fiscal vear 1954 is subject to negotiation of a new 
memorandum of agreement with Public Health Service and Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration or another Federal agency. It is anticipated that the cost 
in 1954 will be about $7 per employee which is the approximate cost of the pro- 
gram to Federal Civil Defense Administration in fiscal year 1953. 

Security investigations.—It is estimated that approximately 43 security in- 
vestigations by the Civil Service Commission will be required during the year 
for full-time employees and consultants at an average cost of $230 each. 

Other contractual services—For payment for services rendered by General 
Services Administration and similar activities. The approximate cost for this 
type of contractual service in fiscal year 1952 was $6,500. 

08 Supplies and materials she ee ree. ed __.. $35, 000 

During fiscal year 1953 the F oundation ‘reduced ‘its ‘stock level of office supplies 
to less than a 30-day level due to the limited storage space available. New office 
space with adequate storage facilities will be available to the Foundation late 
in fiscal year 1953 making it possible to build up the stock of office supplies early 
in fiscal year 1954 to the standard stock level of 3 months’ requirements. For 
this reason, as well as the increase in personnel, the Foundation's requirements 
for supplies and materials are greater in fiscal year 1954 than in 1953. 
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For payment of FICA taxes for employees not included in the Civil-service 
etirement system, 

PERSONAL SERVICES 

Mr. Puiwurrs. First, let us take your administration, which is $1.2 
million. Now, you had 88 employees in 1952; you increased that to 

6 for the current year, and you ask for 6 additional employees for 
next year. 

Dr. WATERMAN. That is right. 

Mr. Puiures. Do you come under this freeze order of the Bureau 
of the Budget ? 

Dr. WATERMAN. The temporary one, you mean ? 

Mr. Puiurps. Yes. 

Dr. WATERMAN. Yes,sir. We are not hiring employees this month, 
pending a review of our situation. 

Mr. Puiiuirs. That raises your average number of employees from 
116 to 145, which strikes me as being quite an increase. You have an 
increase of 6 permanent positions, and you have an increase of 27 
average employees, which seems to me to be very large. 

Dr. WATERMAN. The reason we need employees is chiefly so we can 
properly exercise this evaluation function that has been discussed. 

Mr. Puitiies. You are asking for an increase of $192,000 for the 
full-time staff, and $192,000 will get you a lot of people. 

Mr. Harwoop. That is correct. I would like to call to your attention 
the fact that we anticipate approximately 136 employees on our staff 
at the end of this fiscal year. 

Mr. Puturrs. You show 136, I guess it is. 

Mr. Harwoop. That is right. Now, the average employment this 
year is estimated to be approximately 109. But we have to pay, or 
plan to pay, the full salaries for 136 people starting with the beginning 
of the year for the full year in the next fiscal year; ere actually 
we were employing them during only part of this fiscal year; they are 
only part man-years that we h: id duri ing this fiscal year. 

Mr. Putures. I do not think that accounts for $192,000. 

Mr. Harwoop. The difference betwen the average employment in 
1953 of 109 employees and the planned average employment in 1954 
of 136 employees, I think, accounts for the difference. 

Mr. Suepparp. The average employment for the fiscal year 1953 
will range upward from something like 87 to a total figure of 136. The 
dollar figures represented in the budget prorate their annual salaries. 
But you have a large number of people who are not drawing the full 
year's salary for this year. When we go into 1954, the budget repre- 
sents almost all of those people being on duty for the entire year. 

Mr. Putuies. I think, Mr. Sheppard, you might put a little ex- 
planatory note in the record at this point, because what you are doing 

is asking us for perh: ips 6 permanent positions, but you show an in- 
crease in your staff of 27 in the justifications, — you show a requested 
increase in salaries of $192,000, which is over $7,000 apiece. Do you 
mean you are adding people who have an aver age salary of $7,000 
apiece, which I think is a little high? 

Mr. Suepparp. No, sir; the people would not average that. 

Mr. Puituirs. Then I think your request is a little high, because 
you are asking for an increase in temporary employment of $18,000 
in addition to the $192,000. 
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Mr. Harwoop. That is for the consultants, the scientific consultants, 
and panel members that Dr. Barnard mentioned earlier, for decisio: 
making in grants and fellowships. 

(The statement requested is as follows :) 


01 Personal services—Explanation of increase in average employment 
1953 fiscal 1954 fiscal Increase 
year year 1954 over 
Full-time pr nnel as of June 136 142 
A verage employment in man-years 109. 4 136, 4 
Cost of average employment ! $705, 000 1 $897, O00 1 4$102 
1 From line | of table appearing on p. 86 of the budget justification. 


e Foundation expects to have six more employees on duty at the end of fisea 
vear 1954 than at the beginning of the year. The average employment figures 
represent man-years—the number of working days remaining in the year aft 
the employees enter on duty. The estimated cost of the full-time staff is based 
on these man-year figures. 

In fiscal year 1953 the Foundation had 88 employees on duty at the beginning 
of the year and anticipates increasing the number to 136 by the end of the year 
As a new agency, the Foundation is gradually building up its staff during fisca 
year 1953 by a total of 48 positions. Not all of these 48 new people, however, wil 
be paid for a full year. The $705,000 amount for fiscal year 1953 represents 
salary payments for the man-years involved or, to be more exact, the number of 
days the employees will be on the rolls of the Foundation. For example, an em 
ployee coming on duty January 1, the middle of the fiscal year, represents one 
half of a man-year, and funds have been requested for only one-half of the em- 
ployvee’s base pay. 

In fiscal year 1954 it is anticipated that the Foundation will have 136 employees 
on duty at the beginning of the year. Except for such items as the normal dela) 
in filling positions due to turnover, these 136 employees represent 1 full man-year 
each. Taking into consideration the planned date of recruitment of the six new 
employees in fiscal year 1954 and the normal delay in filling vacancies, the 
Foundation anticipates an increase in average employment of 27 in 1954 over 
1953. This is not a net increase in personnel but is an increase in the man-years 
or number of days personnel will be on the rolls—due to the gradual staffing of a 
new agency. 

Mr. Prius. Then you have regular pay in excess of 52-week base. 
$4,000, which perhaps is a reasonable amount. But what is this pay 
ment above the basic rate for ? 

Mr. Suepparp. It is for overtime. 

Mr. Putiiirs. What is the payment in excess of 52 weeks? 

sane Harwoop. That is due to the fact the Federal salary base is on a 

~-week year, and the actual year has one extra day in it, for which 
we, of course, have to pay. 

Mr. Puuarrs. Why does an agenc v like this, which certainly is not 
pressed by the urgency of some of the other agencies, have to figure on 
$5,000 above the base rate? 

Mr. Harwoop. There are two or three reasons for that. One 
particular reason is that in most of our activities we are staffed with a 
very small number of employees. For example, in our fellowship 
program, we are staffed for the fellowship program throughout the 
vear, but during seasonal periods when fellowships are actually 
granted or reviews are actually made, we prefer to pay our employees 
overtime at that point rather than taking on additional people. In 
other words, we are not staffed for peak periods. 
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Another factor is that quite a number of our science and advisory 
eroups can only find time to come to Washington on Saturdays and 
Sundays. We had here last week a meeting of physiologists on Sun- 

We are very glad to get the time of those top-ranking scientists, 
hut we do have to have clerical employees to help them with panel 
meetings. 

TRAVEL 


Those are the principal reasons. 

Mr. Pumutrs. Now go down to your item 02 on page 89 of t! 
justifications and page 316 of the committee print. You show an in 
crease there of $5,000. What is that increase of $5,000 for? 

Mr. Harwoop. The average employment during this year is ap 
proximately 109 employees. “The number of employees next year will 
be an average of approximately 136; the increase in average employ- 
ment is about 25 percent. 

Mr. Puriiuires. You mean you just made an arbitrary calculation ; 
you do not actu: ully know whether they are going to travel more or 
not? You say you have so many employees and they cost so much; 
if we have an additional man, it costs us so much more. Is not that 
right? 

Mr. Harwoop. No, sir. It is not entirely arbitrary, because with 
additional employees you will travel more. In addition to that, we 
have additional ee committee meetings and additional consultant 
travel during next year, because of the added consultants. 

I think you will find this is a very small increase compared to the 
increase in consultants and scientists. 


COMMUNICATION SERVICES 


Mr. Patuis. You have an increase there of $5,100 in communica 
tions. Is there anything special about that? 

Mr. Harwoop. The communication services for next year we esti- 
mate to be $15,000, and communication services this current vear are 
$11,900. Again, the switchboard cost and the number of telephone 
calls, both local and long distance, are dependent somewhat on the 
number of employees. This is our best estimate of what the increase 
would be, caused by the increased employment. 


PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 


Mr. Puiutrs. Now take 06, “Printing and reproduction.” You 
have added a new item this year of $7,600 for the printing of technical 
reports arising from program activities of the Foundation. What do 
you expect to print? 

Mr. Harwoop. We have various activities of the Foundation, vari- 
ous reports of one kind and another. This first report [exhibiting ]— 
it is not for publication yet—is a draft report of a study of Federal 
research in nonprofit imstitutions. 

Mr. Puiiures. What you are showing me is a mimeographed ar 
on legal-sized paper. You mean you are going to print that, is 
that the way it is going to be issued ? 

Mr. Harwoop. We expect to print it. 

Mr. Puts. Is it going to be issued in mimeographed form or 
printed ¢ 
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Mr. Harwoop. We expect to print it. 

Mr. Priuirs. And that will cost $7,600 ? 

Mr. Harwoop. No, sir. This is an example of the reports whic! 
are developed by the Foundation. In the first year and the first 
part of this year we did not develop such reports. Henceforth wi 
expect such reports to come out regularly. 


OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Puimutirs. Now, in 07, “Other contractual services,” you add 
$100,000. 

Mr. Harwoop. Those are program costs both in 07 and 11, which is 
grants. There is a considerable increase, the big increase being in 
grants. 

Mr. Puiturs. In the printed bill we have before us, you show an 
increase of $100,000, but in the mimeographed justification you do 
not show that increase of $100,000. 

Mr. Suepparp. Under operating costs, which is what we have been 
discussing here, the 07 obligation figures for 1953 are $22,000. 

Mr. Purutes. What became of the other $78,000? 

Mr. Suepparp. The estimate for 1954 is $21,000, a reduction of 
$1,000. The increase is back in program activities in grants, typical 
of which as the physiological study that we mentioned, to find out 
what is going on in that specific field of science. 

Mr. Puruirs. You initiated that? 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pures. You initiated the study into the physiological re- 
search, which will cost you approximately $100,000 in fiscal 1954? 

Mr. Harwoop. No, sir. 

Dr. Waterman. It actually was proposed by the American Physio- 
logical Society, they knowing our interest in a survey of this field. 
As a result, we made a contract for them to make a full study in the 
field of physiological research. 

Mr. Puiturs. I think this committee sometimes wonders if out- 
side agencies do not try to see whether they can get the Government 
to pay for these things instead of paying for them themselves. Do 
you think that ? 

Dr. Warerman. They would not ordinarily do these things them- 
selves, because they are rather poor moneywise for this sort of study, 
and since obviously there was an interest on the part of the Govern- 
ment in a program of this kind, we feel we must take advantage of it. 


TRANSPORTATION OF THINGS 


Mr. Jonas. What is this item of $750 to $2,250 for transportation of 
household effect of employees? 

Mr. Harwoop. Under the laws under which we operate, if we hap- 
pen to employ someone who is already employed in the Federal service 
elsewhere, the employing agency is required to pay for the transporta- 
tion of his household effects from where he is to Washington, D. C., 
in this case. We have very seldom done this, but occasionally this 
happens, and we have to allow a small amount for this cost on the 
chance that it will happen. It is a very small amount. 
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Mr. Puiuies. It is a regulation which binds these agencies to pay 
for the moving of those employees’ furniture. 

Mr. Jonas. That means if you oye somebody already working 
for the Government in some capacity, you have to move him to W ash- 
ington ? 

Mr. Harwoop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonas. Will these be employees you bring into Washington 
from some other State? 

Mr. Harwoop. Yes, sir. But we would only allow for 1 such case 
or 2 such cases a year. It is a very, very remote probability. 

Mr. Jonas. Would they be clerical employees or scientists? 

Mr. Harwoop. Not clerical; they would be scientists. We have, 

a matter of fact, one case now of a man who might be employed, 
whe} is an employee of the Navy Department in the Office of Naval 
Research in San Francisco, who might come to our service. 


OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Putuuies. It is not clear to the subcommittee where you show 
that $100,000 for physiological research. You show it on our printed 
bill under 07, but where is it in your mimeographed justifications ? 

Mr. Harwoop. If you will turn to page 6 of our justifications, you 
will see 07 items on that page under that program. 

Mr. Pues. Well, this becomes more difficult than before. There 
you have 07 items of $150,000 for “Maintenance of information on 
scientific personnel, ” $33,000 for “Dissemination of scientific infor- 
mation,” and $500,000 for “Development of national science policy, 
which makes a total of $683,000. But you do not show a figure like 
that on page 316 of the printed bill. 

Mr. Harwoop. On page 316 of the printed bill, the 07 amounts to 
$845,000. This is the sum of the 07 expenses on pages 6 and 60 of 
this justification. ‘ 

Mr. Puitirps. You still are short $162,000. 

Mr. Harwoop. May we submit a table on that? 

Mr. Pures. I think you had better do so. In 07 on page 60 you 
show $141,000, which still leaves you $21,000 short. I think you had 
better submit a table and put it in the record at this point. 

Dr. WATERMAN. We will do that. 

(The information follows :) 


Object O% Other contractual services—Distribution of estimated obligations by 
activity and program 





Estimate, Estimate, oe a 
fiscal year fiseal year ; ‘ 1084 
953 5 ’ 
: naes over 1953 
ee ———— ee a onl — 
Research policy development and services 
Development of national science policy... . 7 $494, 000 $500, 000 | +-$6, 000 
Dissemination of scientific information... 14, 400 33, OOK +18, 600 
Maintenance of information on scientific personnel 62, 000 150. 000 L88 000 
Support of the Interdepartmental Committee on Scientific 
Research and Development ee on | 23, 000 0 — 23, 000 
Subtotal . 593, 400 | 683, 000 29. 600 
Training of scientific manpower: “Graduate fellowships 125, 000 141, 000 +16, 000 
ReateteE GOTRS UN. on ecite sdb an ccodenenmaeascccccece 22, 000 21, 000 1,000 
a : shai aa 740, 400 845, 000 4-104. 600 
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GRANTS, SUBSIDIES, AND CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. Puitups. Now drop down to 011, which is an increase of 
$9,884,400 for “Grants, subsidies, and contributions.” That really is 
the essence of the $15 million request. Last year your appropriation 
was $4,750,000. 

Dr. WATERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Puuures. Can you give us a breakdown of grants similar to the 
one you inserted previously for “Other contractual services”? 

Mr. Harwoop. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Object 11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions—Distribution of estimated obligations 
by activity and program 












Estimate, Estimate, ™ dns 
fiscal year fiscal year " : 1954 
1953 1954 over 1953 
Research policy develomment and services: Ivissemination of 
seicntific i rmation | $101, 600 $238, 000 | +3136, 400 
Rese t - | 
siological and medical sciences } 870, 000 4, 217, 000 +3, 347, 006 
Mathematical, physical, and engineering sciences 870, 000 4, 217, 000 +-3, 347, 000 
Training of scientific m npo. er 
} te fellowships 5 ' | 3,195,000 | 4, 199, 009 4.3, 004, 000 
varch education in the sciences... onadn seeciniiieatidenin’s 50, 000 100, 000 50), OOF 
NE ctmivemenntde gets i» saatoditaiaciaagsi Geil ntaraiaslits 3, 086, 600 12, 971, OM +-9, 884. 400 


TAXES AND ASSESSMENTS 


Mr. Puitures. The final item there is $4,000 for taxes and assess- 
ments. Tell us what that is. 

Mr. Harwoop. Under the present regulations, most of our employ- 
ees are covered under the Civil Service Retirement Act, but a few 
of them are covered under the recent act which provides that we must 
make a contrioution, a tax, for their retirement. This comes in the 
budget under item 15 “Taxes,” and is related to retirement, which we 
must pay for. 

Mr. Puiturrs. That is a social-security tax? 

Mr. Harwoop. Yes, sir. 


RESEARCH SUPPORT 


Mr. Puitiuies. You had better give us a little breakdown of this $9 
million for subsidies and contributions. Who will do that? Let us 
insert page 21 in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Research support Summar i of obligations 


Increase 

Actual, Estimate, Estimete, | (+) or de 

Program and object fisce] year fiscol vear | fiscal vear | crease (—) 

1942 1953 1954 1954 over 

1953 
Biological and medical sciences; 11 Grant $762, 675 $870, 000 | $4, 217, 000 |4+-$3, 347, 000 
Mather l, physical, and engineering science 

ll ¢ nt 311, 300 870, (00 4,217,000 | +3, 347, 000 
Related 0} iting costs: 01 to 09 and 15 169, 676 380, 000 444. 000 +64, 000 
lotal 1, 243, 651 2, 120, 000 &, 878, 000 +-6, 758, 000 
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Dr. WarerMAN. That $9 million is divided just about equally be 
tween the subjects Mathematical, Physical, and Engineering Sciences 

d Biological and Medical Sciences in research. Those are grants 
hich are selected from proposals received from individuals at uni 
ersities with the endorsement of the university. 

Mr. Puturs. This subcommitte would like to know not necessarily 
he individual but the type of college, the type of research work, that 
ou are subsidizing. How long a list would it be ? 

Ir. Harwoop. It would be a list of 101 institutions; I have a list 
here for the members of the committee. 

Dr. WarerMAN. And 228 grants have been made in all of those 

ibjects. 

Mr. Patties. Yes; 228 grants to approximately 100 different insti 
tutions ¢ 

Dr. WATERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Puittires. In how many States? 

Dr. WarerMAN. In 40 States. 

\Lr. Jonas. How did you come to skip the other e ight? ¢ 

Dr. Warerman. As I said, these are selected from voluntary pro 
posals received, and we have had a great many requests, including all 
of the States, but these were the ones that have been selected so far 

y our committee of experts and advisory panels and passed by the 
Board. In other words, the program as we have it here represents 
best selection we can make. 

Mr. PwH.uies. Approximately how long does it take you whet 
pplications are received to decide which of the requests you are 

cvolng to allow ? 

Dr. WATERMAN. On the order of 3 or 4 months. 

Mr. Puituirs. And how many people work on that project to 
determine which grants to allow ? 

Dr. WATERMAN. First of all, there is the staff of the division con- 
cerned. We have a program director for that particular field and 
clerical assistants to the panel; then we have individual reviewers 
to read the proposals that are sent in. 

Mr. Puiuies. Those are from all over the United States? 

Dr. WATERMAN. Yes; they may be from all over the United States. 

Mr. Priuurrs. You send all of the papers in the case, and they look 
them over and report back to you? 

Dr. WarerMANn. They make an independent review. Then we call 
together a panel of the people in the scientific area and select, from 
the proposals and the ratings they have received, the ones they feel 
have the greatest merit. 

The fellowship program is taken care of differently. It should 
distinguished from this grant for research. The grant for research 
goes to the institution in the form of a grant for the man or small 
group which is going to do the work on the specific scientific problem 
The fellowships are awarded to men based on their ability in a national 
field. 

Mr. Puiurs. Are the grants approximately the same amounts or 
relatively the same amounts 

Dr. Waterman. The average is about $6,000 per year, and the 
average duration is 2 years. 
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Mr. Puiuirs. They can only pay for the living costs of the student, 
the professor, or research man, but they may also pay for the equip- 
ment, and the equipment subsequently belongs to the college ? 

Dr. WarerMaAN. The living costs are not in there. The researcher 
gets the money for equipment and personal research assistants in his 
work. 

Mr. Pumurrs. You mean he has no money from you for his actual 
living costs; it is entirely for research ? 

Dr. Waterman. This is entirely for research; yes, sir. It is true 
that in many cases the researcher is allowed reimbursement or the 
institution is allowed reimbursement of his salary, but this goes to 
him as a part of his salary. 

Mr. Pumuirs. I would say that is just another way of reaching what 
I have said. 

Dr. WarermMAN. You are correct as far as this concerns the man’s 
salary, but there is no mention here of his living expense as such. 

Mr. Pures. I take it this is a deliberate policy on the part of 
the Foundation to divide the work equally between the two types 
of sciences—“biological and medical” sciences on the one side and 
“mathematical, physical, and engineering” sciences on the other. 

Dr. Waterman. That has been our policy to date; yes, sir. 

Mr. Pures. Do you want to say anything about the money you 
are setting up for those two, about $4,217,000 in each case? 

Dr. WaterMAN. These include subdivisions of mathematical, physi- 
cal, and engineering sciences, which you see listed in the justifications. 
They have to do with the fields, which are well known, of mathematics, 

physics, chemistry, earth sciences, and engineering sciences, and these 
are handled by program directors for each field. The amounts asked 
are contained in the justifications as we estimate them. 

Similarly, in the biological and medical sciences, where there is 
the same figure of about $4.2 million, there is a subdivision into 
molecular biology, regulatory biology, developmental biology, genetic 
biology, and psychobiology, together with systemic and environ- 
mental biology. 

In case the subcommittee would care to hear further details from 
the experts, we have here Dr. Klopsteg, who can speak to the mathe- 
matical, physical, and engineering sciences, and Dr. Payne, who can 
speak to the | logical and medical sciences. 

Mr. Puiiies. I think we want to hear from them, but first let us 
see if the committee have any questions before we do that. 


COORDINATION OF BIOLOGICAL RESEARCH WITH THE ATOMIC ENERGY 
COMMISSION 


Mr. Corron. On the matter of the biological research that you have 
just touched on, you are undoubtedly familiar with the work the 
Atomic Energy Commission is doing along that line under Dr. Warren, 
I believe. 

Dr. WaTErRMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Corron. Now, are not you following somewhat similar lines on 
that ? 

Dr. Waterman. We take into account what the other research 
agencies are doing. Wecompare notes with them. In fact, we also ex- 
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change lists of proposals so as to be sure these things are amply 
considered. 

The Atomic Energy Commission specializes in radiobiology and 
matters associated with radiation from atomic nuclei. We, on the 
other hand, cover all phases of the subject of biological and medical 
sciences. 

Actually, we have written to the agencies asking in detail what their 
programs are. QOur policies are that an agency such as the Atomic 
Energy Commission or the National Institutes of Health or the De- 
partme nt of Defense should have the authority to do an appropriate 
amount of basic research in fields which are primarily related to 
their statutory mission. This keeps their programs current. But 
when it comes to general-purpose research, which is not easily de- 
fensible as an agency-interest program, this is a place where the 
Science Foundation can enter, because we have the mission of de- 
veloping the science of basic research itself and the training that goes 
with it, so as to make progress in the sciences, in the accumulation of 
data and ideas which comes from it. That is the differentiation we 
make, 

Mr. Corton. If my memory serves me correctly, Dr. Warren from 
the Atomic Energy Commission, when he testified before this com- 
mittee, emphasized and went to a great deal of length to indicate to 
us that he and his scientists were not by any means confining their 
experiments to those dealing with the military aspect of atomic energy. 
They were engaging in anticancer research to some extent and engag- 
ing in research about various new diseases. He emphasized the fact 
that they were laying the foundation and were going as fast as they 
could for the : application of the peacetime aspects ‘of their experiments. 
I mention that as one illustration. 

I am enthusiastically interested in what your Foundation is try- 
ing to do, but I assume even scientists are subject to human limitations 
and day after day and week and week this subcommittee wrestles with 
other Government agencies about duplication in Government. I do 
not think they intentionally work along parallel lines. 

One of the most forceful and telling arguments in Congress when 
the basic law was passed creating this ‘Foundation was that you were 
going to be a great force to prevent duplication in research effort. 
Now, we have the Atomic E nergy Commission coming in with this 
research and telling us how one of the aims and objects of the money 
they are spending in large quantities is to develop scientists, getting 
new people in the field, and making grants and fellowships to col- 
leges. You seem to be doing step by step the thing they are doing. 
No doubt you can refute this, but I am just wondering if the Science 
Foundation, instead of being a clearinghouse and stopping duplica- 
tion, is not developing into another Government activity along this 
line rather than having a coordinating effect. 

I wish you would address yourself for just a moment to that, and 
then I want to ask another question. 

Dr. Bronx. For 4 years I was a member of the Atomic Energy 
Advisory Committee in biology and medicine. What you said about 
the emphasis on certain broad aspects of biological and medical re- 
search was always related, so far as I can remember, in all of the 
applications I reviewed, because we assured the object would be to 
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consider all of those programs, and see that they were always ae 
to the type of medical research that looked as though it would, in t] 
not too distant future, be related to the whole Atomic Energy Com 
mission program, 

In other words, in the field of cancer, we were concerned with th 
type of problem in which it becomes quite obvious that the use of 
radioactive tracers to follow elements through the body, hunt out 
various cells, and so forth, and the use of radioactive elements for 
injection in the use of various radiations, would be helpful in curing 
cancer, 

In the fields of biology and agriculture we were again looking only 
at those problems which we saw were going to be tied into pe: acetime 
uses of the various programs that were being carried out under the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

Finally, we were concerned with those problems which were involved 
in potentially hazardous effects of radiation, either in the operation of 
plants or possibly the use of atomic energy for definite purposes. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 


Mr. Jonas. I would like to preface one question by making this 
statement. I consider myself very much in favor of what I understand 
the function of this Foundation to be, but Iam very much concerned 
about the same thing that was mentioned by Mr. Cotton. 

You propose to spend, give away, or grant about $13 million next 
year, and it is going to cost $1.8 million to do that. 

It seems to me, as Mr. Cotton intimated, we are here threatened with 
the creation of another vast agency of the Government, with a multi 
tude of employees which increases from year to year, and I just wonder 
where we are going to stop and if there is not some way we can spend 
this $13 million for research without it costing us $134 million a year 
to do it. 

Dr. Waterman. I believe our operating costs are 8 percent of the 
$15 million, or $1.2 million. 

Mr. Puiturs. I think their actual operating overhead is $1.2 mil- 
lion. What makes up the other I do not know. 

Mr. Jonas. I would like the record to show, if you think it is 
proper, what the cost is. What I did was to take the $12.9 million and 
added the $850,000 for other contractual services, and they amounted 
to $13,750,000. I deducted that from the $15 million. That leaves 
$1.8 million. It strikes me that is a large amount of money to spend 
to make a number of grants to individuals and colleges in forty-some- 
odd States. 

I am just wondering if we could not have a smaller organization 
that could accomplish that same purpose and reach the desired results 
at a saving of hundreds of thousands of dollars a year. 

Mr. Pruturps. Mr. Jonas has a point there, Dr. Waterman, because 
the average amount that represents the administrative cost of agencies 
that come before this committee is not anywhere near 8 percent. I 
think some are around 4 percent, and the average would be around 
6 percent. 

Triomas. You and Mr. Jonas are exactly correct. When you 
put your other onjects against your salary cost, instead of being 8 
percent, it will be nearer 13.5 or 14 percent, adding the other objects to 
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the personal services cost. That is the only way you get a true picture 
of the operating cost. 

Mr. Puturs. Except you have to take out $9 million for grants, 
the rest is all administrative cost. 

Dr. Warerman. Plus the fellowships. 

Mr. Puruirs. Plus the fellowships. The rest is all administrative 
ost. Like Mr. Thomas says, I think it runs over 8 percent, and I 
think 8 percent is higher than for other institutions of this type. 

Dr. Barnarp. But do you not recall that on the evaluation functions 
they are not administrative. The act calls for their being made a 
urrent part of the work of the Foundation. 

I would be the first one to yell if I thought there was anything like 
$2 million for straight overhead. 

Mr. Puiturms. No. That wasa mistake. It is about $1144 million. 

Dr. Barnarp. How much money is being spent by the various divi- 
sions of the Federal Government? How much is going to all of the 
colleges for basic research ¢ 

Mr. Jonas. That leads me to my next question. 

Mr. Pumuiprs. The clerk says that the actual addition of all their 
operating costs adds up to $1,201,000. 

Mr. Jonas. Out of the $15 million. The rest is for grants and 
fellowships. 


INSTITUTIONS RECEIVING BASIC RESEARCH GRANTS 


That leads me to this question: Do not you think the record ought 
to show, in addition to the actual institutions, the sort of grants that 
are made to each institution, that is, the purpose and the amount, as 
well as the list of those receiving fellowships ¢ 

Mr. Priures. A list of the institutions ? 

Mr. Jonas. Yes. 

Mr. Harwoop. The list of those receiving fellowships is quite a 
long list. 

Mr. Putiures. Is that not in your annual report ! 

Mr. Harwoop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Puttusps. The full list of the institutions and the individuals 
receiving grants appears on page 44 of the second annual report for 
the fiscal year 1952. The list of the institutions will be inserted in the 
record at this point. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


INSTITUTIONS RECEIVING BASIC RESEARCH GRANTS LISTED By STATE 


Alabama: Tuskegee Institute 
California : 
California Institute of Technology 
Standford University 
University of California 
University of Southern California 
Colorado: University of Colorado 
Connecticut : 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station 
Yale University 
Delaware: University of Delaware 
Florida: 
Florida State University 
University of Miami 
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Georgia: Georgia Institute of Technology 
Illinois: 

Chicago Natural History Museum 

Illinois Institute of Technology 

Northwestern University 

University of Chicago 

University of Illinois 
Indiana: 

DePauw University 

Indiana University 

Purdue Research Foundation 

Wabash College 
Iowa: State University of Iowa 
Kansas: 

Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied Science 

University of Kansas 
Kentucky: University of Louisville 
Louisiana : 

Louisiana State University and A. & M. College 

Tulane University 
Maryland: 

Johns Hopkins University 

University of Maryland 
Massachusetts : 

Harvard University 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

Mount Holyoke College 

Smith College 

Tufts College 

Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution 
Michigan: 

Michigan State College 

University of Michigan 

Wayne University 
Minnesota : 

St. Olaf College 

University of Minnesota 
Mississippi : 

Mississippi State College 

University of Mississippi 
Missouri : 

St. Louis University 

University of Missouri 

Washington University 
Nebraska: University of Nebraska 
New Jersey: Princeton University 
New Mexico: University of New Mexico 
New York: 

Brooklyn College 

Clarkson College of Technology 

Columbia University 

Cornell University 

Mount Sinai Hospital 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 

St. John’s University 

State University of New York 
North Carolina : 

Duke University 

University of North Carolina 
Ohio: 

Antioch College 

Miami University 

Oberlin College 

Ohio State University 

Western Reserve University 
Oklahoma: University of Tulsa 





yrezgon: 
Reed College 
University of Oregon 
Pennsylvania: 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelhpia 
Bryn Mawr College 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Haverford College 
Institute for Cancer Research 
Lehigh University 
Pennsylvania State College 
Temple University 
University of Pennsylvania 
University of Pittsburgh 
Wilson College 
Rhode Island: Brown University 
South Dakota: South Dakota School of Mines and Technology 
Tennessee : 
Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial State University 
University of Tennessee 
Vanderbilt University 
Texas: 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Station 
Texas Agricultural and Mechanical Research Foundation 
University of Texas 
Utah: 
Brigham Young University 
University of Utah 
Vermont: University of Vermont State Agricultural College 
Virginia: University of Virginia 
Washington: 
State College of Washington 
University of Washington 
West Virginia: West Virginia University 
Wisconsin: University of Wisconsin 
Wyoming: University of Wyoming 
District of Columbia: 
Catholic University of America 
George Washington University 
Howard University 
National Academy of Sciences 
Smithsonian Institution 
Hawaii: 
Bernice P. Bishop Museum 
University of Hawaii 


COORDINATION OF RESEARCH 


Dr. Warrrman. Referring back to the question which Mr. Jonas 
raised originally, as to what we are doing with respect to this achiev- 
ing of the lack of duplication here, as “T have said before, we are 
@xc changing proposals on a number of activities between the different 
agencies. 

As another example, Dr. Payne, as head of the Biological and 
Medical Sciences Division has written to Dr. Bugher who is head 
of the Division of Biology and Medicine in the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, who has repl: aced Dr. Shields Warren in that position, ask- 
ing for the following information: The names of the institutions, 
the names of investigators, the beginning and the termination of each 
grant, the agency m: aking the grant, the total of the project, and the 
amount of each grant. This information is being centrally collected. 
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COORDINATED GRADUATE FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 


Another place where we have achieved coordination is in the mat 
ter of awarding graduate fellowships where from now on the plan is 
for the National Science Foundation to administer the general 
purpose predoctoral graduate fellowships for the Federal Govern 
ment. The only exceptions are the renewals which will be carried 
on by the National Institutes of Health, and in the Atomic Energy 
Commission where they have a few more renewals. 

Mr. Corron. Do you mean that these other agencies are going to 
stop awarding them ? 

Dr. Warerman. Yes—That is, general-purpose predoctorial fel- 
lowships. They are carrying on special-purpose fellowships directly 
relating to the work of their particular agency which requires train- 
ing in their special fields and training in their own laboratories. So, 
it has been accomplished there within the particular agency. 


SCIENCE CONFERENCES 


By meetings which occur from time to time we can effect very great 


coordination in science. Let me illustrate one thing, that this can 
be done best by scientists where the scientists in a particular field them 
selves get together. For example we had a conference at which the 


General Eleteric Co. was host in September on the subject of low 
temperature physics—this is an extremely important subject in the 
field of physics. This conference had the leading people here from 
all over the country and some from abroad contributing, and they 
had a 3-day symposium on this subject. We had in attendance the 
leading men of this country, who are our consultants covering this 
area. They met during the conference and decided that the present 
scope of the program in facilities was adequate and was making prog- 
ress with the equipment and facilities they had. Asa result of that 
we formed an Interagency Committee of the representatives who were 
most concerned with this particular subject, so that there is complete 
coordination in this important field. This can be done in each branch 
of science. It means that one can be sure when the program is com- 
plete that it can be done without undesirable duplication. 


GRADUATE FELLOWSHUTPS 


Mr. Kruncer. As to these fellowships that are granted is there any 
assurance that after these men become scientists that you will get some 
service out of then , 

Dr. WarerMan. Not in connection with the fellowship program. 

Mr. Krurerr. There is not ? 

Dr. WATERMAN. No. 

Mr. Kr EGER. What has been the practice of these men receiving 
fellowships? Do they stay in Government in the field of science for 
which they have been trained after they have received the schooling / 

Dr. Warerman. These fellowships today are graduate fellowships. 
They are mostly predoctoral fellowships. We have 577 this year at 
work now on fellowships. This bloe of people, of course, are people 
who are working toward an advanced degree. About 35 postdoctoral 
fellows are senior peop le; the program enables them to take a year off 
and continue intensive research. 
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So, the whole program is aimed at turning out highly trained special 
n the scientific field, and most of the fellows would have that 1 


Dr. Bronk. It might be interesting to Mr. Krueger to know that 
vious to this program there was a very much smaller one supported 
the Rockefeller Foundation back in 1920, and under that program 
re was integration through the National Academy Sciences 
der this program Dr. Oppe nheimer ves given such a fellowship 
other was Dr. Arthur C ompton of Washington University. Now, 
ose two men, by virtue of that tr: Lining, were able to DE ly ‘the very 
portant part that the *y did in the atomic bomb development. 
Mr. Thomas. I have ‘one little observation to make. and this S 
a spirit of criticism at all. It is in a spirit of helpfulness. Wit 
our 1954 budget you will have been in operation 3 years. You can 
base your case on coordination, and you cannot base it on savings 


It 


Government agencies because you do not have the authority unde 
law to do that. Your case must rely upon your fellowships, and 
our own facts and figures prove that louder than anything. In 1952 
your Government spent on scientific investigation and research 
800 million, in 19538 $2,100 million, and your own figures show fon 
next coming fiscal year that it will spend $2,500 million. So, the 
ost just goes up and up and up. So, back away from your coordina 
on and what you can save in Government o use itis nottrue. You 
not have the authority to do that, and it is not within your held 
ording to the act you operate under, 
Dr. Waterman. I believe that some things can be accomplished, 
Thomas, by our making a case 
Mr. THOMAS. There is ho doubt about that, but still the cost is 
jing up all the time. You may accomplish something here, but 
the overall picture the cost is til going up. 
Dr. W ALTERMAN. Fore xamiple i this report shows the support to no} 
ofit institutions that the Government is making in research am 


J 


eadaeneee and we find that the ay aes it uppor ne them 
\ four time as much in appled science as | teak * science, W 
‘ints up as it does throughout this entire ne rogram, that wher 
ou can save money 1n this program | n the planning of applied 
research and development This Is whe re the big money is, In 
uldition to the example which I have here in the record I could 
ve you examples within security oe tion off the record shov 


¢ exactly what can be done here if properly plan your ba 


re search, 


(Off-the-record discussion. ) 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND NUMBER OF GRANTS 
Mr. Anprews. How many employees do you have 4 
Dr. WarermMan. 105 at the moment. 
Mr. Anprews. How many fe oe do you have for 1953? 
Dr. Waterman. A total of! 
Mr. Anprews. How many sentinels do vou have with colleges for 


Dr. WatTERMAN. 228 to date. 
\f)> 99 ‘ th ad 
v1) \NDREWS. Ys contracts wit college 


Dr. Warerman. With 101 college 
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Mr. Anprews. And 577 fellowships? 

Dr. WarerMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. And you have 109 employees / 

Mr. Puuuirs. 105. 

Mr. Anprews. 105 employees? 

Dr. WarerMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Where are these employees located ? 

Dr. WarerMan. The full-time employees are here in Washington. 

Mr. Anprews. All 105 of them are here in Washington ? 

Dr. WarerMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. All of this work is done in the field, that is at the 
colleges which have the contracts ? 

Dr. WarerMan. This is a headquarters operation, we have no field 
employees. 

Mr. Puuurres. Mr. Yates. 


PROPOSED INCREASE IN THE $15 MILLION LIMITATION ON TOTAL FUNDS FOR 
THE NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


Mr. Yates. Dr. Waterman, ori page 33 of the justifications it is 
indicated that there is a statement by the President’s Materials Policy 
Commission quoted in which it is suggested that the $15,000,000 limi- 
tation in the act is too low. Do you plan to ask for an increase in that 
limitation ¢ 

Dr. Waterman. The Foundation requested this of the Bureau of 
the Budget, and this was approved. 

Mr. Yares. When you say you requested this, what do you mean? 

Dr. Waterman. The removal of the ceiling in the appropriation act. 
This was included in the President’s budget message. The feeling 
of the Foundation is that this is not intended to apply to this year’s 
budget in the least. The National Science Foundation has considered 
this thing very fully. While at the moment, of course, we have no 
position from the present administration on this, and we, therefore, are 
not making a request here, in the long run this seems to be what really 
should be done in the best interests of the functions which the Founda- 
tion is directed to perform. 

Mr. Puitiips. Why do you say that it is not intended to apply to 
this bill, Dr. Waterman? Section 16 (a) of Public Law 507 says the 
appropriations are, “not to exceed $500,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1951, and not to exceed $15 million for each fiscal year there- 
after”? 

Dr. WaAreRMAN. That is, this has nothing to do with the $15 million 
requested this year; the intent is not to go in excess of it this year. 

Dr. Barnarv. This matter was considered very carefully by the 
Board and the Board was unanimous in its opinion. The existence 
of that limit there has a psychological effect and gives notice to other 
departments and agencies that you do not mean business with the 
National Science Foundation. 

Mr. Puiuies. Dr. Barnard, I do not think this committee will buy 
that. 

Mr. Yares. I did not get that point, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Putures. He says because we do not give the National Science 
Foundation more than $15 million a year authorization that that is 
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notice to the other agencies of the Government that we do not mean 
business. 

| think Mr. Thomas put his finger on it when he said that you do 
not have the authority to do anything, that you are just an advisory 
vroup and by consultation, by contact and discussion you attempt 
to keep them within bounds. This committee does not buy the idea 
that the authority and the efficacy of an agency is entirely propor- 
tionate to the amount of money that we appropriate. 

Mr. Yates. May I interject with this question and ask Dr. Barnard 
what he means when he says that the other departments look upon this 

limitation as indicating that the National Science Foundation is not 
voing anywhere? | think that is a correct interpretation of what 


you say, Doctor. 


Dr. Barnarp. My recollection is about $60,000,000 a year is being 
spent for basic research at universities by the other nape nts. If 
they think it should be done then the question arises of the National 
Science Foundation doing it—— 

Mr. Yares. That is the very question in my mind. Do you mean 
that the National Science Foundation was set up to do the job that 
the other agencies are now doing in the field of research ¢ 

Dr. Barnarp. So far as basic, general purpose research is con- 
cerned; yes. As I recall it, the Bureau of the Budget last year ar- 
ranged for one of the departments, the Department of Defense, to 
transfer $6,000,000 or $7,000,000. They took it out of their budget, 
but it never got into the National Science Foundation budget. 

Mr. Puuuires. To where did it go, Dr. Barnard? 

Dr. Barnarp. I do not know; they did not get it. 

Dr. WATERMAN. The same provision is contained in the recommen- 
dation this year. That allowance has been made and is stated as a 
reduction in the justifiable requests of the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Puturps. Let this committee understand that, Doctor. 

Dr. WarermMAN. Allowance has been made for our increase. 

In the Bureau of the Budget plans, this iherease has been taken 
care of by reducing the requests of the other agencies, notably the 
Department of Defense. 

Mr. Yates. What you are saying is that the Department of Defense 
has a necessary basic research project which it wants done. The 
Bureau of the Budget, however, thinks that the National Science 
Foundation can do the job better than the Department of Defense 
ind, therefore, is transferring from the Department of Defense that 
portion of its appropriation which is allocated for that purpose to the 
National Science Foundation ? 

Mr. Tuomas. But how can that be when they are not an operating 
agency ¢ 

Mr. Prius. It actually is not a cash transaction. Your request 
is increased to $15,000,000, approved by the Bureau of the Budget and, 
therefore, the request of the armed services is reduced ¢ 

Dr. WarermMan. Reduced accordingly. 

Mr. Puitures. By $10,250,000 ¢ 

Dr. WarerMAN. It is not only in that project; it is general. 

Mr. Yates. It is not limited to specific projects ? 

Dr. WaTeRMAN. No, 
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Mr. Tuomas. It is just an offsetting reduction, so the total amount 
of the budget is not increased any? 

Dr. WaterMAN. Here is a specific case. We have contact with other 
agencies, that are doing general-purpose basic research, and are sit- 
ting in conference on those problems closely related to their organiza- 
tion. We take this up with, for instance, the Office of Naval Re- 
search. They write a letter to us saying that they would be glad to 
relinquish to us the work which is in the field of pure mathematics, 
astronomy, low temperature physics, and arctic research, asking if 
we could take this over. The program was in excellent condition, but 
we were unable to take it over as we did not get this money for which 
a request had been made. 

Mr. Tuomas. Doctor, do you mean to say that you are going into 
the business of research yourself ? 

Dr. Waterman. No. 

Mr. Tuomas. What do you mean by taking it over? 

Dr. Waterman. The support of the program. 

Mr. THomas. You have not done any basic research yourselves? 

Dr. Warrerman_ No, sir; we do none ourselves. 

Mr. Tuomas. How are you going to take on the program if you 
are not going to do it yourself? 

Dr. Waterman. We will carry on the administration of it. 

Mr. Yates. Is not the Office of Naval Research carrying on the 

same type of programs of grants and fellowships that you are? 

Dr. Waterman. No fellowships; they make contracts of the type 
we do in basic research. As you gentlemen remember, the Office of 
Naval Research started a program in basic research by contract which 
was very comprehensive, and they now say some parts of this pro- 
gram are more appropriate for us to take care of. 

Mr. Yares. You are setting up a supervising program of grants to 
colleges and the awarding of fellowships for all types of basic re- 
search, are you not? 

Dr. WateRMAN. Yes, sir. 


AGENCIES OF GOVERNMENT MAKING GRANTS FOR BASIC RESEARCH 


Mr. Yates. Are there other agencies of the Government that are 
doing that job at the present time? 

Dr. Warerman. Yes, sir; there are four chief ones making grants 
or contracts for basic research. 

Mr. Yates. What are those? 

Dr. Waterman. The Navy, through the Office of Naval Research, 
the Army, the Air Force—there are five—the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and the National Institutes of Health. 

Mr. Yates. They each have branches and departments and a num- 
ber of employees who are supervising such programs? 

Dr. Waterman. They have staffs which have this major respon- 
sibility. 

Mr. Yares. In your opinion, and I do not know whether you want 
to answer this question or not, if the National Science Foundation 
took over this job of integrating such a program would there be a 
corresponding reduction in the staffs of the agencies doing that job 
now ¢ 
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Dr. Waterman. I would expect to see it in just the manner which 
I have outlined, with funds taken out. 

Mr. Yates. Is the National Science Foundation in a position to 
undertake the supervision of the entire basic research program with 
the elimination of such programs by other agencies ¢ 

Dr. WarermMAN. We are in an excellent position in all our oper- 
ations, Mr. Yates. I think it would be inadvisable to do this for all 
basic research. It is very important that agencies with practical aims 
do research in areas related to their program. It makes a great deal 

f difference in the effect on the organization and its plans. 

Mr. Yates. In other words, what you want to do, if you can, under 
the law, is to take over a lot of the administering of this type of re- 
search program, but you cannot do it as long as you have this $15 
million ceiling? 

Dr. WaterMAN. That is right. 

Mr. Yates. Are you doing any research for the armed services? 

Dr. Waterman. No, sir; no specific research. 

Mr. Yares. At their specific request ? 

Dr. WarerMAN. There has been no specific request. 

Mr. Yates. And you have not been getting any money from them 
at all? 

Dr. WATERMAN. We contract for work where the Department of 
Defense furnishes some of the funds in the dissemination of scientific 
information and work of that kind, and also in the sponsorship of 
conferences and symposia where we have joint support from a number 
of agencies. There is one where we have support from six agencies, 
we hold the contract, but in respect to specific research we do not have 
any. 


RESEARCH UNDERTAKEN BY OTHER DEPARTMENTS OF GOVERN MENT 


Mr. Yates. Does the National Science Foundation know what re- 
search has been undertaken by the other departments of the Govern- 
ment ¢ 

Dr. WATERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yarrs. Completely ? 

Dr. WATERMAN. Sen sir. 

Mr. Yates. Do you have a list of all of the projects which have been 
undertaken ? 

Dr. WATERMAN. We have a very clear idea of the programs of the 
other agencies. For the important programs we have lists of projects 
which we try to keep current by getting such information as is re- 
quested in this letter. We also do another thing which, from the scien- 
tific point of view, is even more important, because upon this rests 
the interpretation of what we do, and that is our investigation of what 
other agencies are doing in a particular field, for example in the field 
of ¢ hemistry. 

Mr. Puitures. You wanted it more broken down than the mimeo- 
graphed memorandum in front of you there shows it? 

Mr. Yares. I wanted to know whether the agency knew all the types 
of research undertaken by the other departments of the Government 
so that it could act as a clearing house. 
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Dr. WarerMANn. Yes, we know that fairly well. We have records 
in psychology for example which are very complete, where a very 
thorough study has been made, and this exact thing has been done, 
These things take a lot of time and take a great deal of communication 
between scientists because it is only the scientists who can explain 
whether there is duplication or not. 

Mr. Yates. That raises my next question: Is it not frequently ad 
visable to have duplication of effort in the field of scientific research! 

Dr. WaTERMAN. Yes, sir; it is. In basic research it is very neces- 
sary, but we do not want what is undesirable duplication. 

Mr. Yates. And with respect to those projects which are consid- 
ered to be of vital importance it may be that it is desirable, as a 
matter of fact, to have different teams undertaking such research at 
different institutions because they can get different ideas as to the way 
to proceed to meet the problem ? 

Dr. WATERMAN. ieee itself would not accept a result unless it 

vas confirmed by a number of separate investigators, checked on 
and approached from a number of different angles. 

Mr. Yares. So, duplication in itself is not necessarily bad? 

Dr. WarerMAN. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Yates. You spoke about those to whom you have granted fel- 
lowships. Do you have a file of what those people have done, or is it 
too soon to have that? 

Dr. WarerMan. It is in its first year of operation, and too soon. 

Mr. Yares. Do you ever loan money to scientific students or do you 
always furnish funds in the form of grants? 

Dr. Warerman. They are always in grants. 

Mr. Yares. No procedure is set up for the repayment of any funds 
advanced ¢ 

Dr. Warerman. Not so far as this sort of thing is concerned for 
individual student aid. We can make loans, grants and other kinds 
of assistance for the purpose of research projects, but so far we have 
restricted such aid primarily to the grant. 

Mr. Prizes. That will conclude the hear ing. 

Dr. Waterman, do you want 5 minutes off the record ? 

Dr. WarerMan. I would appreciate it, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


LEGISLATIVE AUTHORITY 


(The following letter stating the legislative authority for activi 
ties of the National Science Foundation was requested by the com 
mittee for insertion in the record at this point.) 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION, 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 4, 1958. 
Hon. JoHN PHILLIPS, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Independent Cfiices Appropriations, 
House Committee on Appropriations, Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Putts: This is in reply to your letter of February 24, 1953, ad 
dressed to Dr. Chester I. Barnard, requesting information on the legal author ity 
for activites included in the National Science Foundation’s 1954 budget estimates 

All activities of the Foundation are authorized in the provisions of the 


National Science Foundation Act of 1950. The activities for which funds are 
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Cords requested for the Foundation and the particular provisions of the act relevant to 
very each are as follows: 
done Activity Legal authority 
Patol 1. Research policy development, and services__ 42 U. 8. C. 1862, 1870, 1872, 1873. 
‘Plair Research eupport..isucuica._......_._.-.. 42 U.S.C. 1862, 1870. 
» Training of scientific manpower___------~- 42 U.S. C. 1862, 1869, 1870. 
ly ad We shall be happy to provide any further information you may require. 


arch? Sincerely yours, 


ALAN T. WATERMAN, Director. 


1eces 

msid- | 

as a | TurspDay, Fresruary 17, 1953. 
ch at 


» way | WAR CLAIMS COMMISSION 


asc jf WITNESSES 

d OT] 
DANIEL F. CLEARY, CHAIRMAN 
MRS. GEORGIA L. LUSK, VICE CHAIRMAN 
MYRON WIENER, COMMISSIONER 


| fe] F. BYRNE AUSTIN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

is if ABRAHAM S. HYMAN, GENERAL COUNSEL 

MRS. LUCY S. HOWORTH, DEPUTY GENERAL COUNSEL 

500] FRANK W. BARTON, DIRECTOR, CLAIMS SERVICE 
vou WALTER H. SCOTT, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 

; JOHN M. MARTIN, JR., ACTING CHIEF, LEGISLATIVE SECTION 
unds PAYMENT OF CLAIMS AND ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 

fol PAYMENT OF CLAIMS 

inds 
ae i Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 
| 


ition or estimate (derived from ‘*‘War Claims Fund’’) $5, 000, 000 $55, 000, 000 $35, 000, 000 
r year balance available 14, 641, 794 2, 838, 952 2, 165, 102 
Total available for obligation 19, 838, 952 57, 838, 952 37, 165, 102 
nee available in subsequent year 2, 838, 952 —2, 165, 102 —3, 773, 102 
Obligations incurred ShuGhtuiecwecen ait 16, 802, 842 55, 673, 850 33, 392, 000 


IV) Obligations by activities 

om Payment of claims: 
1952 $16, 802, 842 
1953 55. 673, 850 
1954 33, 392, 000 

Obligations by objects 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities: 
1952 16. 892, 842 
1953. . 55, 673, 850 
epee sae ; 33, 392, 000 
War claims fund (trust account): 
y Appropriated (estimated) 1953 $10, 000, 000 

ad Estimate 1954 25, 000, 000 

ri 

te 
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Amounts available for obligation 


| 
1952 actual 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


NS ——————————— eye empha Sn 
k 








Appropriation or estimate. - --- ee eee $60, 000, 000 $10, 000,000 | — $25, 000, ong 
Prior year balance available. - sins eceinenieenaiaaiaen) ane 404, 547 , 290, 060 | 23, 533, 146 
Total available for obligation a a 95, “404, 547 7] &5, 290, 060 | 48, 533, 1A 
Balance available in subsequent year —75, 290,060 | —23, 533, 160 —9, 142, 66x 
Obligations incurred : 20, 114, 487 61, 756, 900 39, 390, 50 
Obligations by activities 
ceeennagiatthiillin ao filed’ on j agus i 
Description | 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 
Claims payable under the War Claims Act of 1948 
Administration 
War Claims Commission. -. ; $799, 422 $984, 550 $900, 00 
Department of Labor 57, 448 98, 500 OR. 5 
Payment of claims | | 
War Claims Commission . 16, 802, 842 55, 673, 850 | 33, 392, 000 
Department of Labor . ‘ 2, 454, 775 5, 000, 000 5, 000, 00¢ 
Obligations incurred aoe “ 20, 114, 487 61, 756, 900 39, 390, 500 
Obligations by objects 
es amit > — x P es _—— ! a | | 
Object classification 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 
si ¥ ia | ——__|————-\— : 
07 Other contractual services: Services performed by other | 
agencies $5, 098, 500 $5, 098 AM 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 56, 658, 400 | 34, 202, 00 
= 
Obligations incurred. _..............- 7 | 61,756,900 | 39, 390, 500 
Analysis of expenditures 
1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 
its sca hain eseliellt sities te ainhnien ime’ 
Unliquidated obligations, start of year $1, 247,330 | $1, 224, 395 | $1, 290, 211 
Obligations incurred during the year 20, 114, 487 61, 756, 900 | 39, 390, 500 
21, 361, 817 62, 981, 295 | 40, 680, 711 
Deduct: 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 1, 224, 395 , 290, 211 | 1, 275, 711 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims 3, 009 | 
Tota] expenditures__. ‘ 20, 134, 413 61, 691, 084 39, 405, 000 
Expenditures are distributed as follows 
Out of current authorizations 2 20, 134, 413 f 65,990, 860 14, 582, 000 
Out of prior authorizations ~~ \ 55, 700, 224 24, 823, 000 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 


i 


| 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


Limitation or estimate (transferred from “‘ War Claims Fund”) -| $850, 000 | $984, 550 $900, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings....................... SE levocedetsndhiiel>eeentiiaesswne 








Obligations incurred............. eb cueaekabadaidinnd “< 799, 422 | 984, 550 | 900, 000 
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Obligations by activities 








A istration and adjudication of war claims 
ise 152 $799, 422 
bs 984, 550 
} 900, 000 
525, 0 
a . f 
- Obligations by objects 
48 
9 1 
' Object classification | 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 
9 yn | seeceeteeheleaiihceaietadiian:eatiaadelaimuah ect ammathe tne neat tiibe deceit nee 38S, 2. ld fo al 
number of permanent positions. ..................-.-... 180 227 205 
} time equivalent of all other positions 4 3 2 
Average number of all employees. .......................---.. 162 212 189 
erage salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
SE INE A hale dioatcis whttin dulinestiblbidandloedtsnomdredince $4, 243 $4, 371 $4, 239 
j ED GOD. 6 - cdcbenctsauntaskeeaddumatiudcosesaceas GS-5.9 GS8-6.3 GS-6.2 
i Crafts, protective, and custodial gre ades 
Sey GINNT. ..< ciacnmenadedwemace SS ee ee $2. 632 $2, 605 $2, 605 
$90K Average grade___.......- shibns ndilendeeacededpbtiuntetiod CPC-3.0 CPC-3.0 CPC-3.0 
™~ = 


Personal services 
I I i crn calcein 523, 96 $863, 482 | $815, 434 





a Part-time and temporary positions 12, 000 100 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base. f 3, 488 236 
9, 390. 5x Payment above basic rates................. 5, 62: 17, 230 17, 430 
i 663, 25 896, 200 843, 100 
Oy Ne aa ew 5, 25 13, 250 | 7, 520 
l'ransportation of A dee eS 4, 250 | 2, 650 
4 Communication services.................- | 13, 000 8, 900 
eae ee | 5, 992 3, 500 2, 850 
OB PPGEURIS WII FORTOCIOUIIID so cnc cc cnccusecdsccccccescesctse | , 033 13, 000 2, 400 
‘stimate 07 Other contractual services 8, 8450 6, 200 
Services performed by other agencies 10. 000 8, 130 
8 Supplies and materials 11, 500 9, 350 
09 Equipment... i aca alerts 8, 000 6, 500 
O98, 5x 15 Te OTD deste dtd ddadncdataeoddesacsienende 2, 352 3, 000 2, 400 
? (VN ee EE EE ~ = 
I I ln a el 799, 422 984, 55 900, 000 
390, 500 

Mr. Puiurres. The committee meets this afternoon to hear the an- 
nual budget presentation of the War Claims Commission. We have 
silieds before us Mr. Daniel F. Cleary, Chairman; Mrs. Georgia L. Lusk, 
Vice Chairman; Mr. Myron Wiener, Commissioner; Mr. F. Byrne 
200, 211 Austin, Executive Director; Mr. Abraham S. Hyman, General Coun- 

390, 50 sel; Mrs. Lucy S. Howorth, Deputy General Counsel; Mr. Frank W. 
680, 711 Barton, Director, Claims Service; Mr. Walter H. Scott, Administra- 


275, 711 tive Officer; and Mr. John M. Martin, Jr., Acting Chief, Legislative 
Section. 
105, 00 Do I not sense some growth in the administrative staff here from 


year to year, or did you have this many people up here last year? 


28 00 Mrs. Lusk. = believe we did, but the size of the staff is smaller than 
it was in the beginning. . 
Mr. Pritures. And next year you are going to have a reduction in 
the staff ? 
Mr. Curary. Yes. 
| Mr. Puiturres. You get a commendation from this committee, and 
a I hope the other agencies of the Government will observe what is 
a. being done by the War Claims Commission. 
0, 000 Mr. Cleary, do you want to make a general statement ? 
0, 000 GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Cieary. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the War 
Claims Commission presents today a request for authorization to spend 
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from the War Claims Fund for fiscal year 1954 a lesser amount than it 
is presently authorized to spend in fiscal 1953. The requested sum is 
$900,000 for fiscal 1954. 

Mr. Puitires. How much did you ask for last year? 

Mr. Curary. The actual authorization for fiscal 1953 is $984,550, 
The reduction is $84,550. 

The War Claims Commission is not supported by tax receipts. Its 
administrative costs and claims allowed by the Commission are paid 
from the War Claims Fund. Hence, the Commission does not request 
an appropriation, but an authorization to draw from the War Claims 
Fund. In effect, the Congress fixes a limitation upon the amount the 
War Claims Commission can use for administrative expenses. 

The Congress, in section 13 (e) of the War Claims Act of 1948, 
provided : 

There are hereby authorized to be appropriated out of the money in the War 
Claims fund such funds as may be necessary to enable the Commission to carry 
out its functions under this act. 

Mr. Puitims. How much is asked for administrative costs, Mr. 
Cleary ? 

Mr. Creary. $900,000. 

Mr. Putiuirs. That is all administrative fund ? 

Mr. Cieary. Yes. 

Mr. Puitirs. You do not ask us for any money for the payment 
claims? 

Mr. Creary. No. 

Mrs. Howorrn. That authorization, Mr. Chairman, is unlimited. 

Mr. Pumips. How much do you expect to spend next year for 
claims ¢ 

Mr. Cieary. Approximately $46 million. 

Mr. Puitires. But the amount you are asking is— 

Mr. Crrary. $900,000 for administrative costs, we expect to use 
$46 million to pay claims. The authorization is unlimited from year 
to year. 

The War Claims Fund is derived from the net proceeds of liquidated 
vested assets of Germany and Japan covered into the Treasury by the 
Office of Alien Property Custodian, Department of Justice. 

The Commission has been in operation 3 years and 5 months. It is 
required by law to wind up its affairs and close up shop no later than 
March 31, 1955. 

The Commmssion’s plans are designed to complete its tasks in order 
to close as required by law. 

Mr. Putters. When is the last date on which you may accept ap- 
peals or claims? 

Mr. Creary. Claims may be accepted to April 9 of this year, pur- 
suant to Public Law 303, 82d Congress, and there is a regulation of 
the Commission which permits a claimant a period of 6 months after 
the initial adjudication of the claim within which to appeal his 
claim. 

Mr. Puitures. That is 6 months beyond March 31, 1953? 

Mr. Crieary. That is 6 months from the date of primary adjudica- 
tion of the claim. 

Mr. Wiener. Primary adjudication must be completed by October 
1953. 
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Mr Cueary. On April 9, 1952, Public Law 303, 82d Congress, was 
ap proved. This new enactment authorized the Commission to 
receive, adjudicate according to law, and provide for the payment 
of two additional categories of claims. These are: 

(1) Claims of former prisoners of war, compensated at a rate of 
$1.50 per day, for. inhumane treatment and/or compulsory labor at 
the hands of enemy governments durmg World War II, contrary to 
the provisions of the Geneva Convention of 1929; 

(2) Claims of religious organizations functioning in the Philip- 
pi ne Islands, and affiliated with religious organizations in the United 

ates, for the postwar replacement cost of properties used in their 
medi ‘al, welfare, and educational work ree were lost or damaged in 

he Philippines as a consequence of World War II. 

The extent of the increased workload is reve: haa by the following 
neures: 

Prisoners of war: number of claims, estimated, 261,000; total 
claimed amount, estimated $80,000,000, 

Religious organizations property : number of claims, actual, 
total claimed amount, actual, $53,718,660,84. 

The sum of $900,000 would be used to maintain an average employ- 
ment of 179, a decrease of 33 from the average 212 in fiscal 1953. 

The committee will note that the average figure for employees is 
179 instead of 188 as stated in the justification table No. 2. The 
reduction of nine positions arises from the following change. 

The nine positions now being eliminated were planned for the 
Manila field office. Since the justification was submitted on January 
9, 1953, the Department of the Army advised the Commission that on 
January 20, the Adjutant General’s Record Depository (AGRD) in 
M: anila had been closed and all records are being fa to St. 
Louis. The Commission had planned to continue its field office in 
Manila through fiscal 1954. There is now no necessity for maintain- 
ing this office in fiscal 1954. In fact, it will be closed as of May 15, 
1953, 3 weeks after the deadline, April 9, 1953, for filing the new 
prisoner-of-war claims. 

Mr. Putuuies. I do not quite understand why you would not need 
the office, when there was in the Philippines, in Manila, this activity. 
Are you just wiping out any association when you move the records 
to St. Louis ? 

Mr. Creary. The primary activities of Manila after receipt of 
claims, were between our oflice and the Adjutant General’s Record 
Depository for the — ation of claims, and the Army has physi- 
cally transferred all of the records from Manila to the St. Louis 
office. 

Mr. Putures. You have no liaison in connection with St. Louis? 

Mr. Crieary. The records have not arrived; they are on the high 
seas now; we will undoubtedly find it necessary to establish some 
relationship with the St. Louis office. 

Mr. Puiuuies. You are asking for no money for it? 

Mr. Creary. We are asking that the $53,360, which is the net saving 
to be effected by the elimination of the Manila office, be retained in our 
appropriation request in order to take care of the work that will be 
there. 

Mr. Puituirs. Even though there is a lapse of how much time? 
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Mr. Cieary. We do not anticipate any lapse. We have been in- 
formed by the Army they will set up their office in March, so that 
for the fiscal year 1954 the St. Louis office will be in operation for 
the entire 12 months. 

Mrs. Lusk. I might explain further, Mr. Phillips, by saying that 
the need for liaison with the Philippine office, during the time of 
filing claims, has about ended, with the period for deadline for filing, 
which will be on April 9, and there is not much actual need for further 
personal contact, which we could not handle through the St. Louis 
office of AGRD. 

Mr. Cieary. Two of the three American employees will be trans- 
ferred to Washington, primarily to assist in work relating to Philip- 
pine claims. All other employees in Manila will be released. The 
Commission has estimated the overall cost of maintaining the Manila 
office in fiscal 1954 would be $70,000. . 

Mr. Puriures. Does that include bringing these people back with 
all of their belongings? 

Mr. Creary. No. That was the estimate of the cost of maintaining 
the office out there during the entire 12 months of the fiscal year 
1954. 

Salaries of the two transferred employees will cost $16,640. The 
net saving would be $53.360. The Commission believes this amount 
shonld not be subtracted from the total request since the full effect 
of the transfer of all Philippine business to Washington cannot be 
anticinated at this time. There will necessarily be an increase in 
workload. 

The Commission should complete all primary adjudication in fiscal 
1954. Fiseal 1954 is the last full fiscal year in the life of the Com- 
mission. ‘The Commission has been economical in its management. 
It has never made a request for a deficiency authorization. Unex- 
pended administrative funds are returned to the War Claims Fund. 

As may be noted from table No. 1, the Commission estimates it 
will need only $8,130 for services performed by other agencies. Due 
to the kind intervention of this committee, the Army is furnishing 
without reimbursement certifications to the military service of Fil- 
ipinos who served with the United States Armed Forces, as defined 
by Commission regulations, and the Department of State continues 
to perform certain housekeeping functions for the Commission, also 
on a nonreimbursable basis, beginning with fiscal 1958. It may be 
recalled that the Army had requested payment for certification at 
the rate of $2.42 per claim, which had been estimated to cost $157,300 
in fiscal 1953. A similar amount would have been required for fis- 
eal 1954. The Commission desires to express its appreciation to the 
committee for saving the necessity for this considerable expenditure 
from the War Claims Fund. 

The Commission at this time is very glad to inform the committee 
of the comnletion of its Supplementary Report of War Claims Aris- 
ing Out of World War TI, as required by section 8 of the act. This 
report was forwarded to the Congress January 16, 1953, and has been 
ordered to be printed as House Document 67, 83d Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, my colleagues and I will be pleased to answer any 
questions which the committee may desire to ask relative to the Com- 
mission’s activities and to this request. 

Mr. Putts. Thank you, Mr. Cleary. 
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OTHER OBLIGATIONS 


I have one or two questions on table No. 1. How can you reduce 

it you call taxes? Is that the demand of the Civil Service 
Commission ¢ 

Mr. Cieary. That is the social-security tax. 

Mr. Puitiies. On employees? 

Mr. Curary. Yes; the social-security tax. There will be fewer 

ple, and therefore, less tax. 

“Mr. Pures. That is what you list under “tax”? 

Mr. Cieary. Yes. 


EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Puuures. With the agency looking forward to finishing its job, 
iow do you expect to spend $6,500 for equipment? With these people 

gol ing off the staff, and the : agency coming to a close, you do not need 
all of this new equipme nt lis ted under 09, table 1, do you! 

Mr. Scorr. That is for filing equipment that we must have for the 
storage of the Philippine claims that are bei ‘ing sent here from the 
Adjutant General’s record depository. 

Mr. Putituirs. Why not microfilm them ? 

Mr. Scorr. The claims must be adjudicated, the original form, with 
evidence attached, must be available. As they are completed they 
probably could be microfilmed. 

Mr. Puriuips. You see, Mr. Scott, when you buy all of this equip- 
ment, it will fill up with a lot of records that will never be seen again. 
Why does not somebody just microfilm this material so it can be kept ? 
It will not only result in a saving in the cost of this equipment itself, 
because probably you would spend as much in microfilming as the 
equipment, but it represents a cost of storage space for the next 40 
years. 

Mr. Scorr. That could be done with dead files, but these will be 
active files for some time. 

Mr. Puitures. For how long? 

Mr. Scorr. Until they have been certified for payment. 

Mr. Puttires. How long would that be? 

Mr. Scorr. We are going to receive more than 110,000 from the 
Records Center at the rate of about 2,000 a week, and it will take about 
a year, with the certifications from the Adjutant General’s record 
_ ‘pository ; and in the meantime as the claims are received they will 

be adjudicated. The claims will be very active until they have been 


finally paid. 


TRANSPORTATION OF THINGS 


Mr. Pururrs. Very well, let us turn to item 03. I am a little 
surprised there. You show a reduction of $1,600. How do you ex- 
pect to bring back these people from the Philippines or elsewhere, and 
pay for their moving? How can you meet the demands for trans- 
portation, and still make a reduction of $1,600 in transportation? 

Mr. Cieary. We are going to bring them back this fiscal year 
1953; the Commission is closing up the Manila office on May 15, 
and will bri ing the people back this year. 

Mr. Pumurps. And then have no further cost ? 

Mr. Cieary. We only have three people to bring back. 
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Mr. Puiuuirs. I see. I thought you had a large number. 
Mr. Creary. No. The others are local employees. 


OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Puitures. Under what you call other contractual services, you 
are requesting $6,200 for next year ? 

Mr. Cieary. Most of that is set up for consultative services, for 
engineers and appraisers in connection with the adjudication of thes 
real property claims under Public Law 303. 


TRAVEL 


Mr. Pururs. Mr. Jonas asked a question about item 02. You 
expect to spend $7,520 as compared with $15,250, or a reduction of 
$5,730. Mr. Jonas’ question is, “Why do you still expect to travel i: 
the amount of $7,520?” Why not stay at home? 

Mr. Cieary. We have set up an amount for the payment of travel 
of witnesses whom we might request to come here and appeal cases; 
and to pay for the cost of investigating claims that might arise as th 
result of a very substantial amount of real property claims that will 
be adjudicated under Public Law 303 

Mr. Jonas. So you will have some travel ? 

Mr. Cixary. Yes. There is much property to be rehabilitated in 
and around Manila, and it might be necessary to send people out 
there to make investigations of those claims. 


NUMBER OF CLAIMS BEING FILED 


Mr. Pures. Will you tell us how you are coming along with the 
two new jobs that Congress gave you? 

Mr. Creary. We have had two new types of claims to adjudicate. 
Public Law 303 added $1.50 a day to prisoner of war, and for the 
rehabilitation of medical, educational and welfare institutions operat 
ing in the Philippines. 

The prisoner-of-war claims are proceeding very well. We have 
adjudicated some 30,000 of those to date. 

Mr. Puiszirs. Is that not pretty nearly finished ? 

Mr. Crieary. Oh, no. 

Mr. Pururps. You do not have any more claims coming in, do 
you? 

Mr. Cuxary. Yes; they are coming in at the rate of 2,000 a week 
now, and will continue until April 9. We anticipate receiving 131,000 
claims from American prisoners of war and 130,000 from Filipinos. 

Mr. Puuuirs. You have 42 employees in that section now? 

Mr. Crieary. Which section do you refer to? 

Mr. Putuirs. The prisoner-of-war section. 

Mr. Cueary. Yes. 

Mr. Puruxies. It seems like a lot of claims coming in every week. 

Mrs. Lusk. The claimants were slow in filing their claims, and they 
have been dribbling in for the past few months. 

Mr. Putuies. Do you have somebody around stimulating the filing 
of claims? 


Mrs. Lusk. Yes; we have been quite active on that matter since the 


filing date opened. We have a publicity campaign through the radio 
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d newspapers, and other media, every possible means, including all 
ocal, State, and national veterans’ organizations. 

\ir. Paoures. How much is that costing you? 

\ir. Wiener. There are several organizations assisting us. 

\ir. Pours. You have nothing set up in the budget next year for 

publicity ¢ vo 

Mr. Wiener. No; and we do not now pay for any advertising. 

Mr. Purtirs. Have you anybody on this list of organizations that 

wht be considered a publicity section for publicity work / 

Mr. Cieary. No. 

Mrs. Lusk. There are people within the organization who con- 

ited to that effort—Commissioners, and others. We try to get 
them to file their claims so they will not come in too late. Public Law 
i; requires a certain amount of publicity, although I am not fully 
pre pared toe me ain that. 

Mr. Cieary. Public Law 16 was enacted April 5, 1951—1 believe that 
is the date, and provides that the date for prisoner of war claims, under 
the original War Claims Act, be sainakal by 13 months, and also con- 
tained a directive to the Commission that it was to inform all persons 
who were potentially eligible under the law as to their rights, and to 
assist them in filing their claims. 

Pursuant to Public Law 16, we have engaged in an intensive can 
paign through certain veterans’ organizations, and various other 
groups, requesting their cooperation, to tell all of the prisoners of war, 
who were eligible to file a claim under the act, as to their rights and 
what the closing date for filing was. 

Mr. Puiiurrs. Do you have a copy of Public Law 16? 

Mr. Wiener. Yes. 

Mr. Puiutes. This is Public Law 896. 

Mr. Cieary. Public Law 16 is an amendment to 896. 

Mr. Puiuirs. Public Law 16 is an amendment. 

Mr. Curary. Yes. 

Mr. Puiuures. This says— 

The Commission shall take immediate steps to advise all persons entitled to 
file claims under the provisions of this act administered by the Commission of 
their rights under such provisions, and to assist them in preparing and filing of 
their claims. 

RELIGIOUS CLAIMS 


What about the religious claims? 

Mr. CLeary. None of them have been adjudicated as yet. We havea 
staff of engineers in the Philippines making a physical inspection of 
those properties, making appraisals of them and determining what the 
cost of rebuilding of the different institutions would be. 

In order to adjudicate the claims certain formulae had to be arrived 
at in order to enable us to arrive at a figure which would be equitable. 

Mr. Prius. You still have 20 people in that section engaged on 
that, although you have no work? 

Mr. Cieary. We have plenty of work; they have plenty to do. 
There are nearly 10,000 claims under the original act. We have re 
ceived some 88 new types of claims—amounting to many millions. 

Mr. Wrenrr. There is some $55 million for claimed amounts; there 
is something more than 700 buildings or structures of different types, 
and there are many thousands of separate articles of property, and 
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under Public Law 303, we have got to adjudicate those claims and 
complete them by March 31 of this current year. 

Mr. Puituies. Are you going to be able to do so? 

Mr. Wiener. Yes; I think we will. 

Mr. Puitirs. You do not think you will have to come back and 
ask us for any more money for that? 
Mr. Wiener. Oh, I think not. 





ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Mr. Puiuies. I think we had better have table 1 of the justification 
made a part of the record. 
(The table referred to follows :) 







Administrative expenses, War Claims Commission 




















Description 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate! Difference 






Obligations by objects | 
01 Personal services... ‘ ‘ $896, 200 | 





$843, 100 -? y 
02 Travel 13, 250 7, 52 % 
03 puemonetiation of things Rates eon 4, 250 | 2, 650 1, 600 
04 Communication service . 13, 000 8, 900 4,100 
05 Rents anc d uti lity services- . 3, 500 2, 850 | 
06 Printing and reproduction ; 13, 000 2, 400 — 10, 601 
07 Other contractual services sa 8, 850 6, 200 —2 

Services performed by other agencies 10, 000 8, 130 | 1,8 

0&8 Supplies and materials 11, 500 9, 350 | 150 
09 Equipment-- it yes eee 8, 000 | 6, 500 | —1, 500 
15 Taxes 3, 000 | 2, 400 600 





Total estimate - all 984, 550 | 900, 000 | — 84, 550 


LEGISLATIVE SECTION 


Mr. Jonas. On table 2 why do you need five people in the legislative 
section at this late hour of the work ? 

Mr. Cieary. The request for reports on bills from Congress con- 
tinue to come to the Commission; we get requests for reports from 
various committees of the Congress on bills pertaining to both the 
Claims Commission, and matters pertaining to war claims. 

Mr. Pures. Will you break down into classifications the people 
requested ¢ 

How many were there? 

Mr. Jonas. Five. 

Mr. Puitires. What are the five types of classifications? 

Mrs. Howorrn. There are two professional employees; there is a 
chief of the section, and one attorney, and there are three clerical em- 
ployees, one who has charge of the files. We have to keep a record of 
all the bills introduced, the requests for reports, the reports made, 
and related information. 

That section this past year had over 30 requests for reports from 
the Congress, and we have already had 15 requests from this Congress, 
and the indications are that that will continue due to the section 8 
studies. There is very wide interest in the Congress on this whole 
subject. 

Mr. Jonas. Your Legislative Section, then, is to answer questions 
submitted by Members of Congress? 

Mrs. Howorrn. Yes. 
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Mr. Jonas. And not to deal with pending legislation ¢ 

Mrs. Howorrn. No. Congress and congressional committees refer 
pills and request reports from the different agencies, and this section 
drafts the reports, among other matters it has to attend to. 

Mr. Jonas. Is the work such as to need the services of a lawyer? 

Mrs. Howortn. Oh, yes; reports analyze bills, show the existing 
law, and the effect the proposed legislation would have. 

The section upon requests drafts bills for Members of Congress. 
We have already this session drafted a number of bills. 

Mr. Puituirs. Individual claim bills for Congressmen to introduce 
for people that have a right to file a claim? 

Mrs. Howorru. Some are private bills, some are general. 

Mr. Puaiuurres. Why would you draft a bill for a Member of 
Congress ? 

Mrs. Howorrn. We do only when requested by Members. 

Mr. Puitiies. What would they be? 

Mrs. Howorrn. They might be amendment to the War Claims Act 
itself. 

Mr. Puruies. There is not much of a load in drafting bills, is there ? 

Mrs. Howorru. That is just one item, Mr. Chairman. It is merely 
one relatively small item in the numerous matters assigned to this 
section. 

Mrs. Lusk. Considerable work results from the requests of con- 
gressional committees for analysis of the various bills that are in- 
troduced; and that would have some bearing on war claims, and/or 
the War Claims Act. 

Mr. Putiures. And that section handles that ? 

Mrs. Lusk. Yes. 

Mr. Purures. Will the reporter please insert in the record the 
language of the justification, starting with the last 3 lines on page 
12, and then on page 13, which has the estimate on the part of the 
Commission of the rate of adjudication and receipt of claims, 

(The information requested follows :) 

Fiscal year 1953 will see the completion of the Commission’s program of 
primary adjudication of claims of civilian American internees and of religious 
organizations for loss or damage to certain property. 


ESTIMATE ON RECEIPT OF CLAIMS 


The Commission estimates the receipt of 545,341 claims, The receipt of these 
claims, actual and estimated, by categories, is as follows: 


Civilian internee claims (actual) -.-----.-- hte dirname 
oe ee ae ee en ee : 
POW inhumane treatment claims (estimated) ici i hidagt acipainnaneiingiiieOltioatiaan 
POLTOUN DGINEE Cmte” SRC Didi eibtida diene na ccodinciaimdidcens 
IOUS OR OECS ‘CERT: CORTIINED 2 ae hi in ie eel wei ie 


261, 000 
10, 138 
88 


545, 341 





IN biceps llciiiad iil iia sata inns elie chibi igenankamntiin tities Eka waeieenlll 







ESTIMATE ON RATE OF ADJUDICATION 





As of December 31, 1952, the Commission had completed the adjudication of 
18,726 civilian ae ican internee claims, 161,112 POW food claims, 10,891 POW 
forced labor and inhumane treatment claims, and 503 religious relief claims. The 
total of all claims adjudicated, as of December 31, 1952, was 191,232. 
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The adjudication program for fiscal year 19538, actual and estimated, is as 
follows: 


Actual July 1, | Estimated Jar 
1952-Dee. 31, 1953-June 36 
1952 ] 1953 





Civilian internee claims 5, 141 

POW food claim 24, 726 16. 
POW inhumane treatment claims - 10, 891 | BR, 40K 
Religious relief clain ‘ 320 2,7 


Religiot 


41, 078 








The following tabulation reflects the estimated status of the adjudication 
program as of June 30, 1953 : 





Adjudicated  Unadiudicat 











Civilian internee clair 








19, 594 None 
POW, food ce] 177, 460 77, Of 
POW, inhun tment claims 99, 291 161, 709 
R :ligious, reli 3, 213 6, 925 
Religious, property claim 8S None 





Potal 209, 646 245, 695 





Mr. Puitures. Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Yates. When is it anticipated the work will be wound up, Mr. 
Cleary ? 

Mr. Cieary. March 31, 1955. 

Mr. Yarrs. What is the closing date for the filing of claims? 

Mr. Cieary. April 9, 1953, prisoner-of-war claims pursuant to Pub 
hie Law 303, 82d Congress. 

Mr. Yares. Still this year? 

Mr. Cieary. Yes. 

Mr. Yarrs. And are they proceeding satisfactorily ? 

Mr. Cieary. Yes. 

Mr. Puitures. One more question, which Mr. Jonas suggests, which 
is rather intriguing to the committee. Here you are asking for a cer- 
tain number of positions, and you put in a little item of $ $3,236 for 
regular pay in excess of 52 weeks’ base. 

Mr. Cieary. That is something I could like Mr. Scott to answer. 

Mr. Scorr. That is due to the fact that employees are paid on a bi- 
wee kly basis, and it does not come out even every year. There is 
1 day’s pay which hi as to be computed for the budget report, because 
on a biweekly basis it does not come out even. There are 365 days a 

ar, in leap years there will be 2 extra days, and on other years there 
will be 1 extra day’s pay. 

Mr. Puimuirs. I think we understand that, but we do not know 
whether we understand the item of $17,430 for overtime. Why would 
you have $17,430 for overtime ? 

Mr. Scorr. Some of the tasks of the employees require overtime to 
meet the objective involved, for example, in acknowledging claims, 

overtime reduces the correspondence by prompt ac knowledgment of 
claims. Immediately after the passage of Public Law 303 many 
wanted to get their claim in, on the first day, so we had about 45,000 
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ms to acknowledge overnight, practically speaking; so, in order to 
down the amount of correspondence coming in from different 
laimants, those who had mailed claims, and would say they had not 
eard anything from it, we thought it was to their advantage, and 

o to our advantage to immediately acknowledge those claims, and 

ereby satisfy them that their claim was filed and was in the mull, 

ey 1 need not bother to write us until settlement had been made. 

Mr, Jonas. You do that by informal reply ¢ 

Mr. Scorr. We have a card, acknowledgment card, on which we fill 

the claim number, indicating the day the claim was received, and 

e number of the claim. That is mailed to the claimant, and we ask 
the claimant to retain that card for any further identification when 

riting to us. 

Mrs. Lusk. It is just a matter of orderly process with the piling up 
of work that arrives at any one time. 

Mr, Prius. Does your work keep up steadily all of the time, or 
do you have heavy loads of work at varying times? 

Mr. Cieary. We have rather heavy loads at times. We had a 

ilge in the number of claims that were filed on the passage of 303; 
mmediately after the distribution of the claim forms we had several 
thousand claims a day every day for weeks. That began to taper off 
and has now tapered off until we get about 2,000 a week. 

Mr. Anprews. I think it would be a good thing to put the informa 
tion from about the middle of page 48, beginning with “As of Decem- 
ber 31, 1952,” through page 49 in the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 


As of December 31, 1952, the Commission had adjudicated a total of 191.232 

aims. Of this number 170,761 were allowed and 20,471 claims were disallowed. 
({n analysis of the payment of 146,806 claims paid as of September 13, 1952, 
classified according to the State of residence of the claimants and the Philippine 
Islands is shown below : 


Number of Amount Number of 


actions on yctions Amount 


Alabama , 56S $571, 892. 2! New Jersey | 3, 954 | $1.3 
Arizona... j 28, 209. 5 New Mexico , 910 
Arkansas ‘ 55, 322.67 || New York 2, 140 
California - 3, 436 , 921, North Carolina 5 
Colorado ‘ , 44 763, 093, 5 North Dakota 
Connecticut , 58S 558, 288. ¢ Ohio 
elaware 228 89, 606 Oklahoma 
District of Columbia 76: 5, 169. 3 Oregon 
Florida : , 892 840, 501, 21 Pennsylvania 
Georgia 2, 0: 746, 57 Rhode Island 
Idaho. .. 50+ 268, 281. 6: South Carolina 
Illinois 5, 5s 2, 237, 006. 92 South Dakota 
Indiana 3, 1: " . 55 t ennessee 
lowa__. 2, 327 d 7 exas 
Kansas , 607 7, 003. 5 Utah 
Kentucky , 315 ; ( Vermont 
Louisiana , 65 , Virginia 
Maine 7 228, 380. § Washington 
Maryland . , 370, 86 West Virginia 
Massachusetts 3, 66 20 97 ) || Wisconsin 
Michigan 4, 63: , 393, 7 W yoming 
Minnesota 2, 17 39, 502. 6 Territorial and _for- 
Mississippi , 14 5, 219. § eign (excluding 
Missouri 2, 664 , 008, 002. 92 Philippine Islands 
Montana 58% 256, 606 Philippine Islands 
Nebraska , 35 } oe 
Nevada ; Totai 
New Hampshire 5 5 a3 


30608—53 
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STATUS OF WAR CLAIMS FUND 


Mr. Pniiirs. Just one further question: What is the status of the 
fund from which you were drawing payments this year, and are you 
pretty sure that will cover all the demands upon you? 

Mr. Cieary. I have a statement here as to that, which I would like 
inserted in the record. 

Mr. Puuuies. Very well. 

(The statement follows :) 


Status of War Claims Fund as of Feb. 13, 1953 


Total deposits in the War Claims Fund, Feb. 13, 1953 $150, 000, 000. 00 
Withdrawals: 
Payment of claims, War Claims Commis- 
sion 7 wisimataniaciin * $105, 000, 000. 00 
Payment of claims, Bureau of Employees’ 
Compensation iiciehiaeiaarninecins 15, 659, 948. 65 
Administrative expenses, Ww ar Claims 
oie eis os Sib 7 2, 731, 985. 81 
Administrative expenses, Bureau of Em- 
ployees’ Compensation__- hie 345, 894. 71 


Total withdrawals__ ies , 137, 829. 17 
Balance in War Claims Fund, Feb. GB ot . 26, 262, 170. 83 


Reserve for payment of claims, Bureau of E ee C ompen- 
sation__- sloma ciate seioaaeil 10, 000, 000. 00 


Balance available to War Claims Commission, Feb. 13, 
1953 i a a Ee oe rn eer 16, 262, 170. 88 


Payments of certified claims as of Feb. 13, 1953, total $79,634,333.04, leaving a current 
balance in the payments of claims, War Claims Commission, of $25,368,666.96. 

Upon the passage of Public Law 896, which established the War Claims Com- 
mission and authorized it and other agencies to adjudicate and provide for the 
payment of certain types of claims, it was estimated that it would require 
$150,000,000 to satisfy those claims. This estimate was submitted to the Office 
of Alien Property, Department of Justice, who thereafter desposited this sum in 
the War Claims Fund. 

Upon passage of Public Law 303, approved April 9, 1952, which authorized 
the adjudication of additional types of claims, it was estimated that an addi- 
tional $73,000,000 would be required. This information was transmitted to the 
Department of Justice, and by letter of January 19, 1953, Mr. Rowland F. Kirks, 
the then Assistant Attorney General and Director of the Office of Alien Property, 
advised the Commission that, inter alia: 

“This Office’s ability to make a physical transfer of moneys to the fund within 
3 days assures the Commission that there need be no concern over having funds 
available for distribution when actually required.” 

The following is a tabulation by type of the estimated costs of paying all 
claims authorized by the War Claims Act of 1948, as amended: 
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Claims payable under the War Claims Act of 1948, as amended 


Prisoner-of-war claims, for inadequate rations (sec. 6 (a) to (c))_- $65, 000, 000 
Prisoner-of-war claims, for uncompensated labor and inhumane 

treatment (sec. 6 (d))------- . cea in Micah Seabee ad ivtescitlen 88, 000, 000 
Internee claims, for internment (sec. 5 ( (a) to (e))- icththiabadnae:' My ey Coo 
Claims of religious organizations for reimbursement for relief given 

in Philippines to American civilians and to members of the 


Armed Forces of the United States (sec. 7 (a) )---------- _... 4,000,000 
Claims of religious organizations, for property damage in the 
PR CE, FCI BD CD cic cic ir scene nneninininenian 20, 000, 000 


Claims administered by the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation, 
for unpaid wages to contract employees, for death and disability 
benefits to American civilian internees, and for reimbursement 
of repatriation and kindred loans (sec. 4 and 5 (f) )---------~- 25, 000, 000 








Total estimated payments to claimants___-___-~_-- . 217, 000, 000 
Total estimated cost of administration (War Claims Commission 
and Bureau of Employees’ Compensation) ~..-........--.----~-- 6, 000, 000 


Estimated total cost of paying claims authorized by War 
Claims Act of 1948, as amended, including cost of ad- 
ese 223, 000, 000 
Amount deposited in the War Claims Fund Feb. 13, 1958_...._.....- 150, 000, 600 








73, 000, 000 





LEGISLATIVE AUTHORITY 


(The following letter stating the legislative authority for activities 
of the War Claims Commission was requested by the committee for 
insertion in the record at this point.) 
War CLAIMS COMMISSION, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 6, 1953. 

Hon. JOHN PHILLIPS, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Independent Offices Appropriations, House of 

Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. PuHILurres: Reference is made to your letter of February 24, 1953, 
requesting that the War Claims Commission furnish information as to each 
activity for which funds are requested and the legal authority for such activity, 
and, if any such activity is purely permissive, that such fact be so indicated. 

The War Claims Commission has requested authority to spend money from the 
war-claims fund in fiscal 1954 for the following activities: 

“Administration and adjudic ation of war claims—1952, $799,422; 1953, $984,- 
550; 1954, $900,000” (p. 158, The Budget of the United States Government for 
the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1954). 

The foregoing activity is mandatory upon the War Claims Commission. It is 
authorized by the War Claims Act of 1948, as amended. More specifically, sec- 
tion 3 of the War Claims Act, as amended, provides as follows: ‘“‘The Commis- 
sion shall have jurisdiction to receive and adjudicate according to law, claims as 
herein provided.” 

The “war claims” which the War Claims Commission is required to receive, 
adjudicate, and certify for payment are described in section 5 (a) through (e), 
section 6, and section 7 of the War Claims Act of 1948, as amended. 

The primary adjudication of claims of certain civilian American internees 
authorized by section 5 (a) through (e) will have been completed by the end 
of the fiscal year 1953. 

Appeals from such primary adjudications will be considered in fiscal 1954. 
There are remaining for primary adjudication in fiscal 1954, claims of prisoners 
of war filed pursuant to section 6, particularly as amended by Public Law 303, 
82d Congress, and section 7 (a). 

Section 11 of the act requires the Commission to hold hearings and to con- 
sider on appeal any claimant whose claim is denied or is approved for less than 
the full amount of such claim. This provision is mandatory. The act provides 
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that the action of the Commission in allowing or denying any claim shall be fina 
and conclusive on all questions of law and fact and not subject to review by any 
official or by any court. Appeals will constitute an important part of the Com 
mission’s work in fiscal 1954. 

The War Claims Act of 1948, as amended, does not contain any authorization 
to engage in permissive activities, and the Commission does not request authori- 
zation to expend money from the war-claims fund for any permissive activities 

If further information is desired, the Commission will be pleased to comply 
with a request therefor. 

Sincerely yours, 
DANIEL F. CLEARY, 
Chairman, War Claims Commission. 


WepDNeEsDAY, Frespruary 18, 1953. 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


WITNESSES 





DR. L. CARMICHAEL, SECRETARY 

J. E. GRAF, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

J. L. KEDDY, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

R. KELLOGG, DIRECTOR, UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM 

F. A. TAYLOR, HEAD CURATOR, UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM 
H. FRIEDMANN, CURATOR, UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM 
P. E. GARBER, HEAD CURATOR, NATIONAL AIR MUSEUM 

D. G. WILLIAMS, CHIEF, INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE SERVICE 
L. L. OLIVER, SUPERINTENDENT OF BUILDINGS AND LABOR 









SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 






















Appropriation or estimate ‘ $2, 553, 200 | $2, 419, 500 | $3, 525, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings ; | —2, 104 | aa swede a6 
Obligations incurred co ; 2, 551, 096 | 2, 419, 500 | 3, 525, 000 













Obligations by activities 





















Description 1952 actual | 1953 estimate |, 1954 estimate 
1. Management | $63, 051 $61, 787 | $61, 787 
2. Operation of 
U.S. National Museum 780, 260 767, 063 1, 127, 063 
Bureau of American Ethnology 62, 890 59, 120 59, 120 
Astrophysical Observatory 116, 223 113, 942 113, 942 
National Collection of Fine Arts 47, 265 42,715 42,715 
National Air Museum 177, 147 146, 107 | 516, 107 
Canal Zone Biological Area 16, 647 7,000 7,000 
International Exchange Service 74, 678 66, 316 21, 316 
3. General services: | 
Maintenance and operation of buildings 893, 851 859, 341 | 1, 209, 841 
Other general services... 5 319, O84 296, 109 296, 109 





Obligations incurred _-..._. -- : 2, 551, 096 2, 419, 500 | 3, 525, 000 
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Obligations by objects 









Object classification 952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 















tal number of permanent positions 520 501 530 
time equivalent of all other positions ; 3 3 
rage number of all employees 515 










erage salaries and grades 
General schedule grades 


















Average salary $5, O87 $5, 170 $5, 269 
A verage ude GS-7,.2 (Gi8-7.4 GS-7.4 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades 
Average salary $3, 1¢ $3, 151 $3, 154 
Average grade CPC-4.0 CPC-4.0 CPC-+4.0 
Personal service 
Permanent positions $2, 039, 437 $2, 024, 512 $2, 1 Hs 
Part-time and temporary positions 10, 30 19, OOK 
Regular pav in excess of 52-week base 7, 680 7, 780 8 
Payment above basic rate 1, 800 2, ¢ 1.9 
Total personal services 2, O89, 312 2, 074, 892 
rravel 2, 868 0, 225 10, 2 
rransportation of things 44, 62% 9, 300 
4 Communication service 10, 4 10, 600 
Rents and utility services 4), 406 a, BO 
Printing and reproductior 102, 336 92, 320 92 
Other contractual services 17,14 45, 5 s 
8 Supplies and materials 74. 367 4. 000 ( 
Equipment 119, 49. 16, 253 2, 049 
Refunds, awards, and indemnitie ( 






Taxes and assessments 








ations incurred 2 ASL. OOF 2 419. 500 


Oblig 






Analysis of expenditures 






Unliquidated obligations, start of year $459, 939 $322, 254 301. 504 
Obligations incurred during the year 2, 551, 096 2, 419, 500 3, 525, OO 











Deduct: 





Adjustment in obligations of prior years 1. 952 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 322, 254 301, 594 420, 924 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account 6, 194 







Total expenditures 





Expenditures are distributed as follows 
Out of current authorizations 2, 258, 007 2, 192, 02 173, 44 
Out of prior authorizations 32, 22 











Mr. Puituirs. We have with us this morning the representatives of 
the Smithsonian Institution to justify before us the budget for the 
Institution for the fiscal year 1954. 

We have a new Secretary, Dr. Carmichael, who has not been here 
before, accompanied by Mr. Graf, Assistant Secretary; Mr. Keddy, 
Assistant Secretary; Mr. Kellogg, Director, United States National 
Museum; Mr. Taylor, Head Curator, United States National Museum ; 
Mr. Friedmann, Curator, United States National Museum; Mr. Gar- 
ber, Head Curator, National Air Museum; Mr. Williams, Chief, 
International Exchange Service; and Mr. Oliver, Superintendent of 
Buildings and Labor. 

What did you do before you came here, Dr. Carmichael ? 

Dr. Carmicuagt. For the last 14 years, I have been president of 
Tufts College, which is really a small university, in the suburbs of 
Boston. Before that I was dean of the faculty of arts and science 
at the University of Rochester. 
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Mr. Pups. It seems to me, as I look at this, that your list of wit 
nesses is increasing. Is it, Mr. Graf? 

Mr. Grar. No. We thought maybe we had better bring men to 
answer specific questions of the committee, as Dr. Car michael has 
been with us for only 5 or 6 weeks. 

Mr. Puiurps. I saw Dr. Wetmore. a few days ago. We will miss 
him at these hearings. Your budget for 1953—« estimated, I presume— 
is $2,419,500, and you are asking for $3,525,000, which is an increase 
of $1,105,500. ; . 

I will ask my customary question now instead of later. For how 
much did you ask the Bureau of the Budget ? 

Dr. Keppy. $3,906,700. 

Mr. Pumps. Now, who will make the presentation ? 







GENERAL STATEMENT 





Dr. Carmicuasg.. I will, if I may. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, the request before 
you is for the Government bureaus that are administered by the 
Srvthsenian Institution. 

The Smithsonian Institution, as I am sure you will remember, was 
created by act of Congress of August 10, 1846, for the increase and 
diffusion of knowledge among men. This was a task which Presi 
dent George Washington in his Farewell Address had admonished 
the Nation to undertake. 

The Smithsonian Institution is one of the Nation’s and, indeed, one 
of the world’s principal scientific research centers in basic and ap- 
plied knowledge related to a certain coherent series of studies—the 
geology of the surface of the earth, the botany of the plants on that 
surface, the zoology of its animals, and the solar radiation that 
makes life on this crust possible. The Smithsonian also studies the 
anthropology of man; that is, the physical anthropology of his 
body and the social anthropology of his cultures. We are consulted 
by people all over the country who are interested in physical an- 
thropology and in man’s life as a constructive organism, with special 
reference to the products of his skill. 

Mr. Puiiures. What is your specialty ? 

Dr. Carmicuare.. My teaching was in physiological psychology. 
The sense organs were my specialty. 

As I said, anthropologists are interested in the products of man’s 
life. We have products of his skill from stone axes to jet planes 
on exhibition at the Smithsonian. The Smithsonian describes, pre- 
serves for posterity. and exhibits for its many visitors examples of 
our arts, our industries, and our science. 

The Smithsonian has been the center for over a century for the 
exchange of scientific publications. In doing this work it implements 
the treaty obligations of the Government. The term “increase of 
knowledge.” which was in the original charter of the Smithsonian, in- 
volves scientific research, field studies, and studies of human inven- 
tions, technology, and the arts. 

The second word in our charter, “diffusion,” is, of course, a general 
word for education. In the service of diffusion we present materials 
by means of public exhibitions in the arts, sciences, and technologies. 
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That is, we exhibit many of those things that have made America 
great. Our educational program also involves lectures, publications, 
a great deal of technical correspondence, and the operation of the 
International Exchange Service that I have already mentioned. 

The Smithsonian is administered by 14 regents. These regents are 
the Vice President, the Chief Justice, 3 Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, 3 Members of the Senate, and 6 citizens, 

The support of the Smithsonian comes from appropriations for the 
10 small bureaus that are before you for consideration today. The 
Smithsonian does have some income from invested funds, but those 
are for specific purposes, in large measure determined by the donors. 

The Government bureaus of the Smithsonian that are before you for 
consideration are the United States National Museum—and I am told 
that museum has collections that are valued at more than a billion 
dollars—the Bureau of American Ethnology, which studies primitive 
peoples; the Astrophysical Observatory, which considers changes in 
solar radiation and the effects of such radiation on plants and ani- 
mals; the National Gallery of Art, which is an autonomous bureau; 
the National Collection of Fine Arts, which is a collection of fine arts 
belonging to the Nation not in the National Gallery; the Freer Gallery, 
which is almost entirely supported by private funds; the National 
Air Museum, established by Congress to preserve examples of aviation 
progress; the National Zoological Park, the appropriation for which 
is made through the District of Columbia appropriation; the Canal 
Zone Biological Area, a small but important part of our work; and, 
as I have said, the International Exchange Service. 

The requested appropriations before you are for salaries and ex- 
penses to operate the bureaus I have just mentioned, with the excep- 
tion of the National Gallery and the Zoological Park. 

The Smithsonian Institution is world famous. Scholars and the 
public come from all over the United States and, indeed, from the free 
world to visit the Institution. Last year 3,425,987 visitors came to the 
parts of the Smithsonian that I am speaking of. This census does not 
include the National Gallery or the Zoo. This was a 20-percent in- 
crease over the previous year. Requests to the number of 151,510 were 
received by the Smithsonian for specific facts. This, too, was a 15- 
percent increase over the previous year. 

The Smithsonian, I learned with amazement, has 33,200,000 cata- 
lodged specimens. This great reference collection is really thus a great 
bureau of standards in the areas I have spoken of. This total collec- 
tion was increased last year by approximately 2 percent. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, tlie thing that came to me with great- 
est amazement when I came to study the Smithsonian—and it has 
been noted that I have been here for only a few weeks—was the fact 
that in spite of its tremendous growth in recent years, there has not 
been a corresponding growth in personnel at the Institution. If we 
give the personnel in terms of man-hours per week, in 1934, 20 years 
ago, there were available 20,262 man-hours of work per week. This 
year the Institution has 19,680 man-hours per week. In other words, 
in 20 years the man-hours "of work per week available in the Smith- 
sonian have gone down, but the visitors as compared with 20 years 
years ago, have increased by 140 percent, the specimens in the same 
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time by 133 percent, and the requests for information by 154 percent. 
These facts seem startling to me. 

I tried to find out why this picture had developed as it had. You 
gentlemen know better than I do that it has been the result of general 
Federal personnel changes that have taken place during the last 20 
years. ‘These changes have reduced the hours of work of employees 
and when in-grade promotions were required, additional funds were 
not made available to the Institution, but rather it was required to 
absorb them. Additional funds have, of course, been made available 
in order to raise salaries to meet the cost of living; but while the 
personnel cost is much more than it was 20 years ago, the number of 
man-hours of work available per week has gone down. Therefore, 
we find that the Smithsonian is now trying to do its important work 
with most limited manpower. That is why, as I see it, Mr. Chairman 
and gentlemen, we so desperately need your help this year. 

In summary, we ask for the continuation of appropriations for our 
basic programs and for some specific—and I cannot help thinking, as 
I have looked at it, really modest—requests for increases. May I now 
enumerate these requested increases? The first is $360,000 to help 
modernize some of our exhibits. I will say a word about this program 
in a moment, if I may. For building repairs and some very much 
needed additional guards, there is requested the sum of $350,500. 
There is also a request for a non-recurring item for storage space in 
Suitland, Md., of $370,000. This is for the National Air Museum, 
which is a very special part of the Smithsonian. And to catch up 
on our publication shipments in the International Exchange Ser- 
vice, which is really a treaty obligation, we ask for an additional 
$25,000. 

As I tried to prepare myself for this appearance by reading some 
of the testimony in previous years, I noticed a member of the com- 
mittee once asked my predecessor why a constituent could say that 
when he came to Washington on two trips separated by 15 years that 
he could report that the exhibits of the Smithsonian seemed to be the 
same. The answer I can give is that a good many of the exhibits in 
the Smithsonian have remained unchanged not only for 15 years 
but for 30 and even more years. And in this time, of course, there 
has been a tremendous increase in the amount of materials presented. 
In this generation servicemen, high school students, and others have 
become accustomed to seeing modern department store displays and 
exhibits in modern museums. We are still presenting the priceless 
treasures of the Nation in a way charateristic of the horse and buggy 
and gas light era. Too much of our display is characteristic of the 
Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia, because the Arts and Indus- 
tries Building was built to house some of the things that were moved 
to Washington from the Centennial. Therefore, I do hope it is going 
to be possible for you to give the Smithsonian the requested amount 
to start a modernizing program of these great national collections. 

Mr. Purtures. We will put in the record at this point page 6 of 
the justifications, which is “Analysis by activities.” 
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(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


Analysis by Activities 


Activity Additions 


agement 787 $0 
ration of 

United States National Museum 767, 063 360, 000 
Bureau of American Ethnology 5 0 
Astrophysical Observatory 3, 0 
National Collection of Fine Arts ; ) 0 
National Air Museun ) 370, 000 
Canal Zone biological area 7 0 


International Exchange Service i ) 25. 000 


aM 


Mr. Puittires. Do you want to continue ? 
Dr. CarmicuarEL. May I say a word more / 
Mr. Puiuutes. Yes. 


ADDITIONAL GUARD SERVICES 


Dr. CarmicHageL. The maintenance and operation items are also 
very badly needed. We are asking for $80,500 for 29 additional 


guards. With our great increase in number of visitors and the acres 


and acres of our display exhibits, we find we cannot protect the public 
properly with the guards we have. A survey was recently made by 
one of the Government agencies appropriate for such surveys, the 
Bureau of the Budget. They said we did not have enough guards 
to protect our property and our visitors. There are, I am told, often 
objectionable characters lurking in museums, and people must be pro- 
tected from them. We have exhibits of big machines, meteorites, and 
so forth. If visitors play with them, it could lead to suits for injuries 
sustained. Therefore, we do urgently need the requested additional 
guards. 

Mr. Puiturs. Did you say 29 more ¢ 

Dr. CarmicHag.. That is right. 

Mr. Putuutes. This entire increase in the number of present perma 
nent positions from 501 in the present fiscal year to 530 next year 
represents an increase in guards only ¢ 

Dr. CarmicuarL. In guards only. 

Mr. Puiuuies. Just as a matter of interest to this subcommittee, 
have you cleared that with the Bureau of the Budget ¢ 

Dr. CARMICHAEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Puuurs. You do not come under this temporary freeze order 
on employment ¢ 

Dr. Carmicuae.. Yes, sir; we do. We have received a letter 

Mr. Puiiuips. But you expect to be cleared before July 1¢ 

Mr. Keppy. We have already replied to that letter and told the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget what our situation is, including 
our need for additional guards. The 29 guards we are talking about 
are in the budget and are contained in the budget document as pre- 
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sented to Congress in January. We have not yet been cleared with 
respect to a revision of the budget document. 

Mr. Puitires. Have you been asked by the new Budget Bureau 
to go over them very carefully and see if they can be reduced ? 

Dr. CarmicHarL. Yes,sir. We have appeared before them and have 
been questioned by them. 

Mr. Grar. We were before them, the day before yesterday, but we 
have not yet received the result of the hearing. 
Mr. Puiurres. When do you expect to receive the result ? 
Dr. CarmicuarL. We have inquired and have not been told. 
Mr. Puiturrs. Now suppose you continue. 


RENOVATION OF EXHIBITS 


Dr. Carmicnarn. The lighting of many of our exhibits is very de- 
fective. It is down to 2 foot-candles, which means it is very hard to 
see the exhibits and to read the labels. The wiring in some of our 
buildings is carried in wooden conduits and is very dangerous. Some 
of the main exhibit halls have not been painted for more than 20 years, 
and flakes of paint as big as my hand are peeling off. 

Our rest rooms in the Natural History Building are so stained and 
old that in the summertime it is not possible, even with chemicals, to 
keep the odors within bounds. 


NATIONAL 





AIR MUSEUM 


For those maintenance operations we request an increase this year 
of $270,000. 

The temporary National Air Museum storage facility at Suitland, 
Md., is a complicated problem. It is a nonrecurring item. Congress 
has given to the Smithsonian the mission of maintaining the great 
record of the development of aviation. 

Mr. Putiures. You presently rent space in the environs of Chicago? 

Dr. CarmicHaeL. We do, and we have been given a forceful eviction 
order and have had to place most of our aeronautical material outside 
in the open. 

Mr. Purtures. From whom do you rent ? 

Mr. Keppy. The United States Air Force. 

Mr. Pumures. When is the date you have to be out? 

Mr. Keppy. Their most recent date was this month, but a week ago 
Monday I went out to Chicago and met with the commanding officer 
in charge, Major General Nelson, and with Major General Turner, 
who has charge of the Air Materiel Command in Washington, and. 
they have agreed, in view of our proposal now before the committee, 
to withhold action on that eviction notice to see if Congress is going 
to permit us to reestablish our storage facility on Government-owned 
land at Suitland, Md. 

Mr. Purutres. If you do not. have this facility, what do they expect 
you to do with the material that is in their building? 

’ Mr. Keppy. I cannot answer that question. We now have three- 
quarters of our material outside on the concrete apron, and we are 
not in a position to protect that from the elements nor from vandal- 
ism under present conditions. The sooner we can get our own storage 
facility. the sooner we will be able to take proper care of that material. 
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Mr. Putturrs. The Air Force, I presume, contends it needs the 
space ¢ 

Mr. Keppy. That is right. This conference a week ago Monday 
involved 3 different commands, the Continental Command, the Area 
Command for Chicago, and the Air Materiel Command, and the 3 
groups were attempting to obtain a total of 2,300,000 square feet “ 
space, and there were only 2,000,000 square feet available. It took : 
whole day of negotiation to figure out who was going to give up ia 
additional 300,000 square feet of space. We h lave actually 30,000 
square feet there, and our problem was to hold our 30,000 square feet 
if we possibly could, because we are not ready to put the remaining 
material in the open. It would become very badly damaged by 
weather. 

Mr. Prius. If you get this $370,000, how soon would this storage 
space be ready at Suitland? 

Mr. Keppy. We hope, if we get the money in the appropriation bill, 

July, to begin moving all of our material out of Chicago by the 
follow! ing January. 

This item is self- liquidating in less than 6 years. We will be saving 
$65,000 in annual operating expenses if you approve this project. 

Mr. Pumurrs. Let us get that clear. What are you paying now for 
rent? 

Mr. Keppy. The total annual operating cost of the Park Ridge, 
Ill., storage property, including personal services, rent, and other 
obligations is $115,297 a year. 

Mr. Putuirs. When you bring this material to Suitland, you are 
going to have maintenance and operation costs. 

Mr. Keppy. That is right, but they will be reduced by $65,000 a year. 

Mr. Puitures. That is the net saving? 

Mr. Keppy. That is the net saving . I had to prepare a special state- 
ment on it for the Director of the Budget this morning and rush it to 
him by 9 o’clock. We made a special study of it this past year, and it is 
clearly self-liquidating in less than 6 years. 

Dr. Carmicuar. The maintenance of our basic programs and the 
increases we have asked for are, it seems to me, almost desperately 
needed to keep this unique American institution called the Smith- 
sonian in a condition to serve the Nation effectively. 

I may add, as you asked me before, I have been a college president 
for 14 years of a nonpublicly supported college in New England where 
depression conditions are more or less chronic; so I have been used 
to looking at budgets with a great deal of care. When I came to 
Washington I studied this budget in detail. I am now convinced that 
the operation of the Smithsonian is economical and effective. I hope 
you may be willing to allow us to have the funds that will make pos- 
sible the necessary improvements in our work that are called for in 
the budget before you. 

Thank you very much indeed. 


TEMPORARY BUILDING 


Mr. Putiiurrs. Before you get away from the building proposition, 
you are asking for another building, which is a temporary building, 
in the west court of the Natural History Building. 
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Dr. Carmicuaret. That was included in the total I gave you unde: 
the modernizing of exhibits. 

Mr. Pumu.tps. My point is this: Is that construction inside or 
outside the present structure ? 

Dr. CarmicHar.. Outside, but in a court. 

Mr. Keppy. It is in the west court of the National History Building. 
It cannot be seen from outside the building. 

Mr. Ketioce. It cannot be seen from either the street or the exhibi 
tion floor. It is in the inside court. 

Mr. Puitures. For what will it be used ? 

Mr. Grar. It will be used for materials that will be moved from 
the exhibition halls that are to be renovated. 

Mr. Puiuuies. It is not for exhibition purposes; it is for storage 
purposes ¢ 

Mr. Grar. It is for storage. 

Mr. Puiuuies. That is $22,1507 

Mr. Grar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Puiwurrs. Is this a firm commitment, or is it just an estimate? 

Mr. Keppy. That is the actual cost of the building we are going to 
erect. It is one of the temporary steel-type buildings. 

Mr. Grar. That building is very important, because when you reno- 
vate a hall you close it. We are so crowded that we would have to 
close 2 or 3 halls in order to renovate 1; but, by erecting this building, 
we can keep those halls undisturbed and open to the public . From the 
standpoint of our visitors, it is really a very important item. 


PRESERVATION 





OF COLLECTIONS 
Mr. Pups. You have had in the past rather large accumulations 
of specimens that you have never been able to do anything with to put 
them in a condition to show to the public, and there was some concern 
on the part of the committee as to whether they were deteriorating in 
their present condition. 

Dr. CarmicuakL. The specimens have two major purposes. One is 
the one you have spoken of, exhibition, and the other is maintenance 
of collections for study and for comparison. When I said we are a 
“bureau of standards,” I really meant it. For example, we have a 
standard collection of various kinds of furs, and these furs are being 
used continually in connection with suits and law-enforcement activi- 
ties all over the country, in order to show specimens of particular 
types of fur. I take this as an example, but there are many other 
examples. Maybe you would be willing to let Dr. Kellogg take a mo- 
ment to answer this question. 

Mr. Puiiires. My question is simply what their condition is at the 
present time. Are they in what you call a normal state? Have you 
mounted as many as you anticipate, or do you have a backlog? 

Dr. Ketxoce. We have not mounted as many as will be ultim: itely 
mounted. One of the main reasons for this is that we do not have the 
proper type of exhibition case that is required for public exhibition. 
Many of our old exhibition cases are not tight enough to prevent the 
entrance of dust. They are also affected by humidity, cold, and heat. 
The old type of case is certainly not satisfactory. 
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Mr. Puttires. You propose to improve the exhibits in the depart- 
ment of history. These cases have the dresses of the wives of Presi- 
dents, and so forth. Why do you think that has to be done this year 
is compared with another year? 

Dr. Carmicuaet. That question I can answer merely by saying that 
he exhibition of the dresses of the wives of the Presidents is probably 
the most popular exhibit we have. It is certainly the most popular 
exhibit, statistically speaking, with half of the population—the ladies. 
[hey come in great numbers. At present we get many questions and 
many criticisms of the way in which this exhibit is presented to the 
public. Dresses may not seem to be a great fundamental exhibit, but 
the past of our Nation is important for its future. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of women and high-school-girl visitors see something of the past 
as it has been reflected in the transition of styles represented in these 
gowns. This may arouse an interest in history that will make them 
better citizens in the future. With possibly over a million visitors at 
this one exhibit this year, we can hardly afford to wait and miss our 
opportunities to instruct them correctly. 

Mr. Puiurs. I think that is a reasonable statement, but I think 
the ladies are also interested in the effort on the part of Congress to 
keep them out of debt. 

Dr. CarmicHarn. Yes. 

Mr. Puriures. Would you rather have the money for the Depart- 
ment of History, or would you rather have it for the Department of 
Anthropology or the Departme nt of Zoology ? 

Dr. Carmicuagent. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that is what the 
philosophers call “value judgment,” and if I may say, with your 
permission, possibly you could decide that hadaee than I can. 

Mr. Puiuirs. You propose in the Department of Anthropology to 
make additional exhibits there—extremely interesting exhibits, I want 
to say—but they are additional to the ones you have now ? 

Dr. Carmicuart. No, Mr. Chairman. What we plan to do is to 
renovate existing exhibits, exhibits which have become outmoded and 
which are far below modern standards of presentation. High-school 
students, for example, are continuously visiting these exhibits. They 
are brought here as part of their regular training not only from the 
District but from ms ny States. The requested changes will make the 
instruction more adequate. 

Mr. Putures. The same thing applies to the Department of Zoolo- 
gy; that is, additional exhibits in the Department of Zoology ? 

Dr. Carmicnarn. Yes, sir; of the great mammals and birds. 

Mr. Pures. How about the Buerau of American arenes Q 

Dr. CarmicnarL. We are requesting the continuation of its basic 
and world-famous program. 



































ASTROPHYSICAL OBSERVATORY 






Mr. Puitsirs. What about the Astrophysical Observatory ¢ 
Dr. CarmicuarL. We are not requesting any increase. And that 
program, also, is not only national but is international in its signifi- 


cance, 

















Mr. Puiiuirs. Is this the activity where you have a couple of people 
sitting on a mountain making notes of the sunrise ? 

Dr. Carmicuary. Mr. Chairman, the main point is that solar radia- 
tion changes continually. It runs through a great series of cycles 
through the years, and now our weather and crop conditions and so 
forth are discovered to be more and more related to these changes. 
So, it is a basic and continuing program. It is just as necessary as 
recording stream flow, rainfall, tides, and other phenomena which are 
never the same in 2 days or 2 years. 

Mr. Puuips. Could you tell the subcommittee what constructive 
results have been obtained over the years? 

Dr. CarmicuagL. We receive inquiries from many other Govern- 
ment bureaus—for example, the Weather Bureau, the Navy, and the 
high-altitude observatories supported by the Air Force. We are in- 
formed we have the only continuous records of changes in total solar 
radiation and in the sun’s spectral energy distribution—information 
of great importance in meteorology. Representatives from a number | 
of agencies have told us that our records are fundamental. 





FINE ARTS COLLECTIONS OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 





Mr. Puitiirs. You said something in your preliminary statement 
about fine arts which I did not catch. It was not a question of what 
you said but merely that I did not catch what it was. You said some- 
thing about supervising collections of the fine arts that were not in 
your building. Do you mean in the Freer Gallery? 

Dr. CarmicnaeL. I am afraid I was proceeding too quickly and 
did not make it clear. There are three agencies of the Smithsonian 
connected with fine arts—the National Gallery, a bureau of the In- 
stitution under the direction of its own board of trustees and which 
presents its budget separately; the National Collection of Fine Arts, 
which is only temporarily housed, I hope, in the Natural History 
Building, and the Freer Gallery of Art to which you just referred. 
said that the National Collection of Fine Arts contains pictures that 
are not in the National Gallery. 

Mr. Puitures. Why not? 

Dr. Carmicuari. Because they are of a different character. These 
are pictures of the history of America, pictures and fine arts in gen- 
eral related to our national heritage, pictures of Presidents, pictures 
of great Representatives, of American artists, and so forth. Some 
are not great works of art, but they are important in the art record 
of the Nation and are historical documents of great significance. 
The National Gallery has only what is considered to be the greatest 
art. That is the reason for two separate galleries. 

It is very carefully safeguarded, I should say. 

Mr. Puitires. You did not ask for any additional money for that ? 

Dr. CarmicnaeL. No, sir. 

Mr. Puiutes. It is for the same amount? 

Dr. Carmicnari, That is true, except under our “Maintenance and 
operation” item we are asking for certain lighting improvements in 
the foyer of the Natural History Building, which is under the super- 
vision of the National Collection of Fine Arts, and improvements in 
storage facilities for the collection. 

Mr. Puiuies. But these are included ? 
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Mr. Grar. They are included under “Maintenance and operation of 
buildings,” an item of $14,510. 


CANAL ZONE BIOLOGICAL AREA 


Mr. Puuutrs. Now, in this Canal Zone Biological Area, do you 
new members of the committee know what that is¢ There is a little 
island down in the Canal Zone which, in the process of making the 
canal and flowing the water in, was separated from the rest of the 
mainland, and now has possibilities for the study of insect life and 
other life. Itisa jungle, too. 

Dr. CARMICHAEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Puuuirs. That is rather unique and very exceptional. So that 
little island has become in effect a great laboratory. 

Do you want to say anything about that ¢ 

Dr. CarMIcHAEL. I would like to very much. This, I am told, is 
the only biological station in the Tropics on this continent. It is a 
unique place and it has been used for a great many fundamental 
studies in the areas you have mentioned. Other scientists are going 
to it all the time. It is a preserved section of tropical rain forest in 
a location in which people can study botany and the zoology without 
the dangers and the elaborate preparation that is required for going 
into most jungles. Studies made here have been fundamental in the 
advance of biology in recent years. I hope at some time this island 
can be made much more adequate than it now is. I think you will 
tind the amount of money we are requesting of the total appropriation 
for this purpose is $7,000. 

Mr. Puuituies. I would like to ask if you are getting any results on 
the fruit fly studies which are of particular interest out in the West. 
Is this the Mediterranean or oriental fruitfly ¢ 

Mr. Grar. The Mediterranean fruitfly. There are several other 
fruitflies down there, but the oriental fruitfly, Dacus dorsalis, the one 
in Hawaii, is not yet established in the Canal Zone. On this subject 
I am speaking as an outsider, because the Department of Agriculture 
is doing that work, some at our station, They are accomplishing very 
great results in reducing the number of oriental fruitflies in Hawaii. 

Mr. Puimurres. We were very much worried on the west coast. The 
next item is the International Exchange Service. 


INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE SERVICE 


You had better go into this a little in detail, because it is not clear 
to me why you want to increase the amount of money. You say you 
have a backlog ? 

Dr. CarmicHaEL. There is a very great backlog. 

Mr. Purvis. Why should there be a backlog—because we did not 
give you enough money in the past ? 

Mr. Keppy. That is right. We got our appropriation cut last year 
to the lowest point in several years, and the last quarter of this fiscal 
year we won't be able to ship anything. Consequently there will 
accumulate a obacklog of 373,000 pounds of publications. 

Mr. Putturrs. It is always a mystery to me how you determine what 
you are going to ship. These are not your publications? 

Mr. Kenppy. No, sir. 
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Mr. Puicutes. You are acting as agent for all Government agencies’ 
Mr. Keppy. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Pruiires. How does the Exchange Service work? Is there any 
agency of the Government that has to determine whether these docu 
ments should be sent, either for economy or security reasons, 
whether we are justified in the exchange of all these documents 
view of what we get in return? 

Mr. Grar. The Library of Congress determines what is sent in the 
parliamentary set. That includes many publications printed by the 
Government Printing Office such as the Congressional Record and 
some departmental publications. Each department « ‘an add to the 
list of exchanges from its own publications. 

Mr. Puitutres. For itself? 

Mr. Grar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Puituirs. Without any check? 

Mr. Grar. That is right; but it must be in agreement with the policy 
of the Government. 

Mr. Puitiies. What do we get in return 4 

Mr. Grar. We get very valuable shipments in return. I won’t at- 
tempt to defend it on a pound-for-pound basis, because we know we 
are sending more than we receive; but I have attended several meetings 
recently in which was stressed the value of publications we receive 
from abroad through the Service. 

Mr. Puituirs. Of scientific value? 

Mr. Grar. That is right. And the point was made that we are get 
ting important material from behind the Iron Curtain. 

Mr. Puitures. You are getting something from Russia ? 

Mr. Grar. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Puiturrs. Of what type? 

Mr. Grar. All types. 

Mr. Puriuitrs. Chemical ? 

Mr. Grar. Yes. 

Mr. Puitiurrs. Engineering ? 

Mr. Grar. Yes. 

Mr. Putturrs. Can you put any confidence in what they put in the 
books? 

Mr. Grar. The statement has been made that if they tried to fool 
us in their publications, they would fool themselves much more. 

Mr. Pures. I came back from Russia in 1935, and again in 1937, 
with a lot of Russian documents printed in English and what was put 
down was what they hoped to have, and often it was put down as if 
they had it. There were statements of plans, and certain commodi- 
ties, with all the details—and I could show them to you someday, but 
what. they actually showed was what they hoped to have. So I was 
wondering whether the documents you are getting from Russia have 
a little bit of that particular angle in them. 

Mr. Grar. The publications you are referring to now are mostly 
in the nature of advertising. Such treatment would not do for scien- 
tific publications. 

Mr. Puiurrs. Even behind the Iron Curtain. 

Mr. Grar. That iscorrect. A nation publishing false science would 
certainly lose more than it could gain. 
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r, Prours. You want the $25,000 to bring you up to date on 
Dr. CARMICHAEL. Yes. 
Mir. Keppy. If Congress grants us the additional $25,000, we will 


| have a backlog of 138,000 pounds, 
MAINTENANCE OF BUILDINGS 


Mr. Puiunres. Under “Maintenance of buildings,” how much are 
ou asking as a total increase for the increased maintenance and 
peration of buildings for the next year / 

Dr. CARMICHAEL. We are asking for a total increase of $350,500. 

Mr. Putures. That is maintenance ? 

Dr. Carmicnart. Maintenance. 

Mr. Puiurps. In the maintenance, does the GSA do anything for 
ou 

Dr. CARMICHAEL. We maintain our own buildings. 

Mr. Putiuies. Why? 

Dr. CARMICHAEL. The nature of the collections and the value ot the 
objects involve security features, and I am told that in the past that 
vas the reason why we were permitted to have complete control of 
our own buildings and their priceless contents. 

Mr. Pumurps. Your principal incease would be for guards ¢ 

Dr. Carmicnarn. That is true, the only personnel increase. 

Mr. Puiiures. What makes up the rest of the $350,500 / 

Dr. CarmicnarL. The rest is represented by detailed necessary 
alterations. 

Mr. Grar. They are alterations to buildings rather than mainte- 
nance, 

Mr. Puiturres. I think we should get the distinction here when asking 
about the changes in the construction of buildings. Iam asking about 
the increase in the maintenance of buildings, and that would be prin- 
cipally the $80,500 ¢ 

Dr. Carmicnarn. That would be principally the $80,500, although 
there is some renewal. 

Mr. Puitiirs. That would be repairs ? 

Dr. CarmicnaAen. That is repairs. 

Mr. Grar. Repairs and painting. 

Mr. Puimurres. How much have you put in the $350,500 for repairs 
and painting, and things like that ? 

Mr. Keppy. That comes to $270,000. The $80,500 is for the 29 
additional guards. 

Mr. Pritups. That makes up the total. 

Mr. Keppy. $350,500; yes. 

Mr. Prius. The reporter will please include in the record at this 
point page 33, which is a summary of the 07 item, “Contractual 
services, 
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(The statement referred to follows 


:) 


Summary of projects 










O07 Other contractual services: 
Natural History Building: 
Division of Mammals: 






Additional storage for furs____-- $11, 000 
Remodeling present fur storage___ 8, 000 
Refrigeration of fur storage 6, 600 





$25, 600 
Division of Fishes: Steel gallery to enlarge 
storage ‘ia od F a ; 18, 160 
Library: Steel gallery and shelving___-~~- dea 43, 750 
National Collection of Fine Arts: 
Air-conditioning storage rooms and 











installing movable screens $10, 980 
Improving lighting in foyer exhi- 
bition area 3, 5380 





Remodeling public comfort rooms 19, T50 








Arts and Industries building: 
Renewal of electric wiring and replacement of 
electric fixtures wnee 48, S70 


Painting exhibition halls 60, 000 







108, S70 





Smithsonian building: Department of Botany: Steel gallery 
to enlarge storage 29 






, S60 





Freer Gallery of Art: Extending elevator service to basement 
and attic tn siren acini 8, 500 











Total, alterations and improvements i -. 270,000 






Notes on estimates: Steel, Mr. Barber, Public Buildings Service; air cond 
tioning and refrigeration, Carrier Corp., Washington Refrigeration Co.; light 










ing and wiring, Mr. Van Allen, electrical engineer, Government Printing Office, 
Potomac Electric Power Co.: comfort rooms, United States Tile & Marble 
Co, : elevator, Otis Elevator Co. 











INCREASED GUARD SERVICES 






Mr. Jonas I have one or two questions I would hke to ask you if 
I may, Dr. Carmichael, with respect to these guards. 

Dr. CarmiIcnarn. Yes. 

Mr. Jonas. I understood you to say that you needed the increase in 
guards for the protection of the public and not for the protection of 
the property. Is that correct ? 

Dr. Carmicnarn. For both. 

Mr. Jonas. I have been through the Institution with my family 
since I have been here, and I did not note any lack of adequate cuards, 
and I just wondered if you concentrated the guards you have in the 
area the public gener: uly visits, or whether you need the additional 
cuards elsewhere. 

Dr. Carmicuarn. Mr. Chairman, may T ask Dr. Keddy to give you 
a brief summary of the studies that have been made of our need for 
euards. The fact ' that according to the standards presented to us, 
as I understand it. by the Bureau of the Budget, even with this in- 

rease we will still be below the minimum that they say would be 
adequate on patrol. In some of these buildings we have only one 
ouard for a considerable area, but we do have guards at the points of 
greatest interest and importance. That is where we try to put the 
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cuards that we have. However, that means we have to pull some of 
them away from other places. 

Mr. Jonas. That answers my question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Keppy. We have halls where we have hundreds of millions of 
dollars worth of articles and where there are hundreds of exhibit cases 
on the floor, so that the guard cannot look over the whole area. These 
places have to be gu: arded 24 hours a d: ay. 

For instance, take the Arts and Industries Building, we have up 
stairs a mezzanine, or gallery, and we have two guards covering an 
area the size of a city block. The galleries are broken up by num- 
erous partitions aid exhibits cases, and you simply cannot guard the 
area as you would a modern building having wide open areas. 

Then in the Natural History Building, each one of those wings is 
over an acre extent, and it has inside areas or courts which break it 
up into sections. In addition the large e xpanses of space are broken 
up by hundreds of exhibit cases, so that it is not humanly possible for 
a guard to have a clear view over the entire area. As a consequence 
vou have a surveillance problem that would be baffling to a city police 
man. 

Then, we have been bothered by characters who loiter around, when 

girls and women may be passing through certain sections, making 
ttidied, and they will come along and expose themselves. 


BASIC RESEARCH CONDUCTED BY THE SMITIISONIAN INSTITUTION 


Mr. Jonas. Do you have any scientists on your staff or in the 
organization that are engaged in any sort of basic research ? 


Dr. CARMICHAEL. Yes. 

Mr. Jonas. Has there been any correlation between your activi 
ties and those of the National Science Foundation ? 

Mr. Keppy. There is no duplication. 

Dr. CarmicuarL. Mr. Chairman, there is an interdepartmental 
science committee in existence, which has had administrative recog 
nition, and we try, through that agency and in other ways, to keep 
our lines clear. The Smithsonian Institution is much older than the 
National Science Foundation. We have pretty well established our 
lines of basic research insofar as the universities of this country and 
its research organizations are concerned. ‘They know they can de 
pend upon us, much as they can depend upon a new edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica to provide new basic research data in cer- 
tain areas, so I do not believe there is any overlapping. Some of the 
work of the Science Foundation is conducted by contract, but insofar 
as we have been able to ascertain, there is not duplication in this con 
tract work and our studies. 

Mr. Puitxres. I do not believe that is quite what Mr. Jonas had in 
mind. What you have stated is interesting to the committee, a? Mr. 
Jonas, as I understand, had reference to the fact that the National 
Science Foundation under its authorization act is required to coordi- 
nate all research activities of the Government. Have they been over 
to the Smithsonian Institution making any effort to coordinate re 
search there with respect to other agencies of the Government ? 

Mr. Jonas. That is what I had in mind. 

Mr. Grar. The question of coordination of Federal scientific re 
search is something which I think has yet to be done. I think that 
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it might be questioned, in just the way you have stated it, that it is 
hardly right to e xpect the Secret: iy of Defense, for instance, to be 
responsible for the scientific work in his Department if someone out 
side his Department has some direction of that scientific work. 

Responsibility for results and the power to administer should 
hand in hand. The important question here is one of definition—what 
is the meaning of the word “coordinate,” and how far may a coordina 
tor go? I do not know exactly what it means. 

Mr. Jonas. I would like to hope that it means they will make some 
effort to get it all under one head, so that we can eliminate a lot of 
duplication. Various agencies of the Government are engaged in 
research, and many agencies are engaged in experimental] work, and 
yet the National Science Foundation, in here yesterday, left me with 
the impression that they are now taking that over, and they wanted 
to spend an awful lot of money increasing their personnel. One of the 
points they made was that they were engaged in coordinating and 
evaluating these different programs. 

Dr. Carmicuart. The word “evaluate” is a difficult one. 

Mr. Puiuutes. You will recall that Mr. Thomas pointed out yes- 
terday that under the act they had no authority to compel an agency 
to do or not to do anything. They are attempting to find out what 
is being done and to evaluate what is being done. They may make 
a report, but they cannot tell one agency to stop or to start something. 

How much do you spend, Dr. Carmichael, in the Smithsonian for 
research work of that type? 

Mr. Keppy. The total in the report we had to make to the National 
Science Foundation for 1953 and 1954 was estimated at $355,000. We 
had to report it in thousands of dollars. 

Mr. Puuures. The same amount for each year? 

Mr. Keppy. Yes; that covers all research. 

Mr. Jonas. The National Science Foundation has not been over to 
the Smithsonian ? 

Dr. Carmicnuart. Mr. Chairman, so far as I know, they have not. 
I would like to add that the Smithsonian’s areas of research are 
probably better known than almost any other areas of research in 
America. Therefore I think I could say in their defense that they 
probably realize what the Smithsonian investigations deal with. We 
also have close liaison with the National Academy of Science, and 
the National Research Council, of which both Dr. Waterman and I 
are, I believe, both members. As the National Science Foundation is 
a new agency, they may have set a priority on agencies to evaluate and 
coordinate, Since they already know the area of research that we 
do, it may be they have postponed any formal consideration of the 
Smithsonian for that reason. 

Mr. Jonas. I want to ask you a question about the temporary 
building. 

Dr, Carmicnag.. Yes. 

Mr. Jonas. It is to cost $22,150. Will that be torn down when its 
immediate use is gone? 

Dr. CarmicnArL. Mr. Chairman, we desperately need every bit of 
space we can get, in line with the expanding exhibit requirements. 

Mr. Jonas. Then it is not a temporary building? 

Mr. Puiures. I think I might say that after Mr. Jonas has been 
in Washington awhile he will learn that temporary buildings are 
never torn down. 
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Mr. Yares. It is like a temporary program. 

Mr. Jonas. Or a temporary agency. 

The only other thing I w: inted to ask you was with reference to the 
Department of History. 

(Off-the-record discussion. ) 


NATIONAL AIR MUSEUM 


Mr. Yates. With eee to the situation of airplanes, and the 
urfield at Chicago: Has the Air Force promised to give you a chance 
to move your material out of ss runway ¢ 

Mr. Keppy. I would say that about four-fifths of the Army material, 
aeronautical material, are out on the concrete apron between build- 
nos 6 and 7. 

Mr. Yates. Where will you be able to store the airplanes? How 
many are involved ? 

Mr. Keppy. We have 12 planes now that remain to be dismantled, 
and all we can do is to keep them covered up until we can bring them 
inside, piece by piece, and box them for shipment to Washington. 

Mr. Yates. Are you going to keep them in storage in Washington, 
and not exhibit them ? 

Mr. Keppy. We are charged by Congress, in the basic law, to report 
to the Congress our plans for the National Air Museum Building, 
and a report has been submitted to the Congress, I believe, to the House 
and Senate Public Works Committees. 

Mr. Yates. The suggestion has been made that you may not get the 
Enola Gay. , - 

Mr. Keppy. The /'nola Gay, the plane that dropped the bomb on 
Hiroshima, is in Arizona. There are two other planes there, also. 

Mr. Yares. Is it being cared for now ? 

Mr. Keppy. It is in Arizona. 

Mr. Yarrs. And is being cared for by whom ? 

Mr. Keppy. By the Air Force. 

Mr. Yares. Why cannot they do the same thing with the other 
planes? 

Mr. Keppy. They are not in flyable condition. The ones that were 
flyable we flew out there. 

Mr. Yates. Is it possible they can be stored at other airfields ? 

Mr. Keppy. No; we explored that with the United States Air Force, 
and were unable to get any commitment as to where we might store 
this material. 

Mr. Yates. Does not the Air Force have an interest in the Air 
Museum ? 

Mr. Keppy. Very much. 

Mr. Yates. But not to the point of preserving the specimens? 

Mr. Keppy. They have not pushed out all of the material yet; they 
have allowed us to keep the most critical material under cover. 

Mr. Puitures. Thank ag | very much; you have made a very good 
presentation this year, Dr. Carmichael. 

Dr. Carmicuaen. The ie you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

(The following letter stating the legislative authority for activities 
of the Smithsonian Institution was requested by the committee for in- 


sertion in the record at this point.) 













FEBRUARY 26, 1955. 
Hon. JOHN PHILLIPS, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Independent Offices, Committee on Appropri- 
ations, House of Representatives, Washington 25, D.C. 
My Dear Mr. Puituires: In accordance with your request of February 24, 1953, 
we are listing below the legal authority for each activity for which funds are 
requested in the 1954 budget estimates for the Smithsonian Institution: 





Activity Legal authority 










Management fe ee MT ee a ee 
U. S. National Museum__-_-_-_-_ 20 U.S. C. 41, 50, 59, 60, 65 
Bureau of American Ethnology. 20 U.S. C. 69 
Astrophysical Observatory__-~ 20 U.S. C. 53da 
National Collection of Fine 
Arts 20 U.S. C. 50: 50 Stat. 51, sec. 6c 
National Air Museum_____-___ 20 U.S. C. 77, 77a—77d 
Canal Zone Biological Area . 20 U.S. C. 79, T9a—-T9d 
International Exchange Serv- 
ice si ._. 20 U. S.C. 41; 44 U.S. C. 189a ; 25 Stat. 1465 
General Services (maintenance 
and operation of buildings 
and other general services)__ 20 U.S. C. 46, 51, 53, 58a, 54-57; 36 U. S. C. 20 






The National Gallery of Art submits its budget independently. Therefore, 
you will receive a separate letter from them regarding your requests, copy of 
which has been transmitted to them. 

Sincerely yours, 














LEONARD CARMICHAEL, 
Secretary. 


WepbNeEsbay, Fresruary 18, 1953. 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART 


WITNESSES 





DAVID E. FINLEY, DIRECTOR 
HARRY A. McBRIDE, ADMINISTRATOR AND BUDGET OFFICER 


GEORGE T. HECKERT, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR 
LLOYD D. HAYES, BUDGET ANALYST 










SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 












1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 
| 






Appropriation or mate $1, 240, 000 $1, 428, 050 $1, 315, 000 
nahi t ae ‘ at : 1. 183 







1, 238. 817 1, 428, 050 1, 315, 000 








Obligations by activities 





| | | 1 
Descriptior | 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 
} 
| 
Acquisition, care, and exhibition of art objects | $190, 799 $187, 300 | $196, 300 
Office of the secretary, treasurer, and general counsel } 59, 826 60, 100 | 60, 800 
(yen } im Y t r | 
eral services 168, 787 166, 450 169, 400 
Maintenance and operation of building and grounds 464, 053 654, 200 480, 900 
Protection of works of art, building, and grounds 355, 352 360, 000 | 398, 600 








Obligations incurred 1, 238, 817 1, 428, 050 1,315, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


Analysis of erpenditures 


1952 a 


juidated obligations, start of year 


ions incurred during the year 


uct 

Adjustment in ot tio 
Unliquidated obligatior io 
Obligated balance carried to certified 
Total expenditures 


penditures are distributed as fol 
Out of current authorizations 


Out of prior authorization 


Mr. Puimurrs. We have with us this morning for the second part 
of the presentation, the estimate for fiscal year 1954 for the National 
Gallery of Art, and Dr. Finley, Director; Mr. BeBride, Administrator 
ind budget officer; Mr. Heckert, Assistant Administrator; and Mr. 
Hayes, budget analyst, are present to make the presentation. 

Mr. Finuey. I have a very short statement regarding the needs 
of the National Gallery of Art for the fiseal year 1954. 

Mr. Puitures. You would like to have that statement made a part 
f the record ? 

Mr. Frnuey. Yes. 

Mr. Puitiies. And you may make whatever statement you want to 
informally. 

Mr. Fintey. I shall make just a short statement regarding the needs 
for fiscal year 1954. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


We are asking for an appropriation of $1,315,000, This is $113,0: 
less than the total amount of $1,428,050, which was appropriated fo: 
the current fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. Putturrs. It should be noted at this point that that total 
consisted of $1.240.550 regular appropriation and $187,500 in suppl 
mental. I have forgotten for the moment the purpose for which th« 
supplemental was given to you. 

Mr. Finuey. The supplemental appropriation was for repair and 
replacement of air-conditioning equipment. 

Mr. Puiuurrs. Yes. 

Mr. Fintey. In the building, which was, of course, a nonrecurring 
item. 

The appropriation of $1,815,000, which we are asking for 1954, is, 
therefore, $74,450 more than the appropriation for the current year. 


PERSONAL SERVICES 


Of this increased amount, more than half is needed to fill positions 
which have been previously authorized but have been left vacant be 
cause of lack of funds. 

Mr. Puiuures. What type of positions? 

Mr. Finuey. Additional cuards. 

Mr. Puiuures. All guards? 

Mr. Frntey. Yes. 

Mr. Prius. How many? 

Mr. Fintry. We have been authorized to employ 126 guards. 

Mr. Puiuies. You are only asking for how many? 

Mr. Fintey. We are asking for 122; we now have on duty 109. 

Mr. Pumps. You are asking for a total number, unless I have the 
wrong data, of 322 permanent positions, the same as you had ? 

Mr. Fintey, Yes; that includes all the positions in the gallery. 

Mr. Prius. And you are not asking for any more than you had 
in 1953 4 

Mr. McBripr. We are asking for no new positions, but we have an 
urgent need to fill 12 of the 21 vacancies which we were unable to fill 
this year; that is, we are requesting funds to fill 313 of the 322 previ- 
ously established permanent positions. 

Mr. Puitures. The number of positions you are not increasing, but 
the average number of employees you are asking will be increased by 
12, and those are guards? 

Mr. Fintey. Those are guards, yes. 

Mr. Puimures. Very well. 

Mr. Fintey. The increased appropriation requested for personal 
services covers their salaries, and also allows for average salary 
increases. 
ADEQUACY OF CURRENT FUNDS 


During the current year, ith unds available, we were able to main- 
tain the established standard of protection and maintenance only by 
reason of the fact that certain works of art were withdrawn from 
exhibition or removed for repair and restoration or for loan else- 
where. In this way we were able to maintain the standard of upkeep 
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protection which is expected, and properly so, by those who gave 
r works of art to the gallery. 


13.0 Che number of exhibition rooms in the gallery has been increased 
ed f, om 62 to 110 in the last 10 years. The cost of completing these 
oms Was approximately a million dollars, and was contributed en- 
tots ely from private donors for this purpose, 
ippl These additional rooms are needed to exhibit the great and growing 
h t) lection, which has been given to the Nation. 
All the works of art in the National Gallery have been given or 
r and ned by private individuals. None have ben acquired with public 


nds. The growth of the gallery has been phenomenal, as I think 
uu know, both as regards its collections, and also its prestige through- 


rrine tthe world. This has been due not only to the generosity of public- 
rited individuals, but also to the fact that we have maintained 
4.3 oh standard of protection, and have displayed the works of art to 
vear (ivantage. 
Che number of Import: int works of art that are still in the hands of 
vate collectors in this country is rapidly diminishing. 
We feel strongly that the National G: allery must be so maintained 
Hi01 iat. collectors will be attracted to it, and will contnue to give their 
be reasures to the gallery for the benefit of the American people. 


lor the reasons given above, we ask favorable consideration by the 
ymittee of our request for an 7 yropriation in the amount of 
51,815,000 for the National Gallery of Art for the fiseal year 1954. 
Mr. Puiviirs. Have you had a request from the Bureau of the 
Budget to review your estimate 
Mr. Fintey. Yes; and we hin Ne with it. 
Mr. Puinures. Will you let the subcommittee know just what sug 
vestions you have made? 
Mr. Fintry. We have sent them to the Bureau of the Budget, but 
the we have not had a reply. 
Mr. Puituies. What were the suggestions in the way of reducti 
Mr. McBring. $6,500, which is an item for building repairs, which 
had ould be postponed. 
Mr. Puiures. In other words, the total increase in personnel, Ol, 
an s for 12 guards? 


>% 


fil] Mr. McBrine. Yes; including increase in average salaries. 
Vi 
OTHER OBLIGATIONS 
but 
by rRAVEL 
Mr. Puiups. Your travel request is increased by $600 to $2,400. 
Mr. McBrine. Yes, s 

= Mr. Prin ips. Is that te special travel ? 

- Mr, Fintey. No. 

' Mr. McBrive. We had that amount before. Last year it was cut 
to $1,800. This item is for necessary travel in connection with the 
acquisition of works of art. Mr. Finley and Mr. Walker, the chief 
curator, have to view gifts before we accept them. 

“a Mr. Finvey. And Mr, C hairman, I might add that, except for the 
9 travel funds available last year, we would not have been able to get 
x some of the very valuable works of art that came to us. 
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le 


SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS 











Mr. Puturpes. What about 08 and 09 


“Supphes and materials,” 
and “Equipment ¢ 


There is an increase in both of those items. Sup 
plies and materials show an increase of $4,675. 

Mr. McBrine. That is 08? 

Mr. Puitiies. That is correct. 

Mr. McBrine. Of that amount, $2,600 is for 62 new uniforms fo 
the guards. Only one-third were provided new uniforms this year 
As a matter of fact we are finding because of air conditioning that 
the uniforms last much longer than we had origin: lly thought; the 
building is thus cleaner and the men take good care of their uniform 

Mr. Putiuies. About how many are involved ? 

Mr. McBrive. There are 62 men who will need uniforms next year, 
and who have not had new uniforms this year. 

Mr. Pures. How long did you say the uniforms last ? 

Mr. McBrive. We figured a year, but they have lasted 
think, or more. 

Mr. Hayes. They will average possibly 3 years 

Mr. Jonas. They use the same uniforms throughout the year? 

Mr. McBripr. Yes, as the National Gallery of Art is an air-condi 
tioned building. 















2 years, | 










EQUIPMENT 






Mr. Puitires. What about equipment? There is an increase of ap 
proximately $2,000. 
Mr. McBripr. That covers a variety of small items and 
Mr. Puitires. What causes the sudden increase this year? 
Mr. McBripe. That principally is to buy davenports for use in the 
gallery rooms. 
Mr. Finitey. Mr. Chairman, I 
davenports. 













would like to tell you about the 
When the gallery was opened, we bought a number of 
them, because we wanted the public to be comfortable. I had them up- 
holstered with the best cloth I could find. I got pullman cloth and, 
except for the arms, it has never had to be renewed. And every night 
when the gallery is closed and before the guard leaves each room, he 
puts the cushions in order for the next day. I mention that to indicate 
that we do take care of equipment and try to save money. 














NEW ACQUISITIONS TO THE ART GALLERY 








Mr. Puitiirs. How many acquisitions have you had since we saw 
you last year? 

Mr. McBrive. We have had 138 paintings; 37 
and 1,601 prints. 

Mr. Pui.urrs. From any special sources? 

Mr. Frntry. They have been private donations. We had 2 very 
important gifts from the Samuel H. Kress Foundation, numbering 
over 100 paintings and 22 pieces of sculpture. The paintings included 
works by such celebrated artists as Fra Angelico, Mantegna, Titian, 
Tintoretto, Poussin, Bosch, Memling, Diirer, and many others. And 
there was sculpture by Bernini, Houdon, Clodion, and other great 
artists. In addition there were a number of gifts from individuals, 
including a painting by Hogarth and a fine portrait of Alexander 
Hamilton by Trumbull. 







pieces of sculpture; 













Mr. Puruuirs. You jump from $500 up to $1,000 for bookbinding. 

Mr. Me Bribe. Yes, sir. We have many important art books and 
magazines, and we have had very little money fol binding them. We 
think they should be preserved, becaused many of them are irreplace 
ible. 

Mr. Puuurirs. We will include in the record at this point pages 
5, and 24 of the justification. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 


Standard classification sched 


Ot Printing and reproduction . . 300 
07 Other contractual services } " 2 900 
Services performed by other agencies be a 400 
0&8 Supplies and materials__. < a 27, 550 
09 Equipment.-. 1, 500 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities_. —_ 100 
] l'axes and assessments fae ots =o 4, 000 4, 000 


Total estimate a i Bi ae adit ne ‘ $28, 050 , 315, 000 





] 


»-year statement 


1950 


‘ 
. 


actual 


38 


other obligations 


1952 


actual 


1953 
estimate 


OOO 


200) 


700 
000 


1954 
estimat« 


7) 
000 
000 
00 
100 
OO 
100 
250 
i) 
1) 
000 
O75 
200 
200) 
YOU 
100) 
950 


W 


3, 475 


100 
4 000 


161, 000 
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Mr. Yates. Does the Museum ever exhibit nonobjective paintings? 

Mr. Frntry. No. I might say that we have a ruling that only works 
of art of those who have been dead for 20 years are eligible, so that 
avoids a lot of difficulty. 

Mr. Puuwies. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. Finuey. Thank you. 


LEGISLATIVE AUTHORITY 


(The following letter stating the legislative authority for activities 
of the National Gallery of Art was requested by the committee for 
insertion in the record at this point :) 


NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART, 
Washington 25, D. C., February 27 1958 


Hon, JOHN PHILLIPS, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Independent Offices 
House of Re presentatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. PHILLIPS: Dr. Carmichael, Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
has sent us a copy of your letter addressed to him dated February 24, 1953, 


{ppropriations, 


= tT, 
requesting information setting forth each activity of the National Gallery of Art 
and a citation of the legal authority covering each such activity. 

The National Gallery of Art is one activity; nevertheless, at the instance of 
the Bureau of the Budget we have broken this down into a number of part 
although we have never been in agreement that it was feasible to endeavor to 
separate the Gallery’s operations into subactivities. 

Legal authority for the National Gallery of Art is contained in Publie Resolu 
tion No. 14, 75th Congress, approved March 24, 1987 (50 Stat. 51; 20 1 
71-75). 


Sincerely yours, 


es) 


H. A. McBrIpr, 
{dministrator. 


Monpay, Fresruary 23, 1953. 
NATIONAL CAPITAL HOUSING AUTHORITY 


WITNESSES 


JAMES RING, ACTING EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
ALBERT J. HASKELL, COMPTROLLER 
LOUIS N. MOORE, BUDGET OFFICER 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


{mounts available for obligation 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate $35, 640 $45, 000 $48, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts 658 
Total available for obligation 45, 000 48, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 


Obligations incurred 45, 000 48, 000 


Obligations by activities 


Maintenance and operation of title I properties; 
1952 é J én : adidbo th hacb sane ae) ee 
1953 . ; a aud : 45, 000 
1954 dhAtesea ; 48, 000 
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Obligations by obiects 


689 


1.883 


45. 000 


Analysis of erpenditures 
1952 actual 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


$15, 564 $10, 000 
45, 000 , 000 


60, 564 58, 000 


10, 000 1,000 
Total expenditures 32 766 50, 564 7, 000 


Expenditures are distributed 
Out of current authorizations 2 35, 000 37, 000 
Out of prior authorizations 567 15, 564 , 000 


Mr. Putiuies. We have with us today the National Capital Hous- 
ing Authority with a request for $48,000 for the fiscal year 1954 as 
compared with an appropriation of $45,000 for the fiscal year 1953. 

We have present the Acting Executive Director, Mr. Ring; the 
Comptroller, Mr. Haskell, and the budget officer, Mr. Moore. In 
an organization of this size, how is it that you have both a comptrol- 
ler and a budget officer ? 

Mr. Moore. May I answer that? 

Mr. Puiuirs. Yes. 

Mr. Moors. We have some 43 housing properties. The Public 
Housing Administration requires individual budgets for each prop- 
erty. We are not permitted to budget on an overall basis such as we 
submit to the Congress. It requires a great deal of detailed work in 
the preparation and control of budgets in addition to the account- 
ing for each specific property. 

Mr. Rivne. The duties of the budget officer are such that his whole 
time and attention are required for the review of budget estimates 
prepared by the various division heads of the Authority. The Office 
of the Comptroller has charge of our financial and accounting op- 
erations and also the supervision of our procurement services. 
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Mr. Pumutirs. We shall insert in the record material on pages x, 
t, and 7, at this point. 
(The matter referred to is as follows: 


TIT! 


nder title I of the Alley Dwelling Act the Authority operates 112 dwelling 
s and 30 nonresidential units (considered the equivalent of 5 dwelling uni 

management purposes). The actual income and expense for fiscal vear 
» is compared below with estimated income and expense for fiscal years 1953 


1 1954: 


/ 


tes 


prope y 


000 


eflect 1 


Writedown t 
Proceeds fron 


Total 


he nonresice! 


For management purposes t 


inalysis of estimated Federal capital invested in 


12 


July 1, 1942, July 
én Ve 7 


\ppropriation ¢ $45, 000 

s: Reversion of unexpended balances 0 : ) Os 

Receipts deposited into Treasury 77, 850 66, 661 
r'ransfer of O’ Brien Court at cost 119, 000 


Subtotal 761, 213 352, 502 
Iditional amount to represent transfer of 
O’Brien Court at appraised value ($560, 
100 


Total 
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Analysis by activilies 


Deductions) Additions 


1 replacement 


719 


14, 906 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Puitiurrs. Do you wish to make a statement, Mr. Ring? 

Mr. Rive. Mr. Chairman, the opening paragraphs of the justifica 
tion submitted by the Authority summarize the functions of the Au 
thority in general. 

The National Capital Housing Authority was established by law 
as the local p yublic housing agency for the Dis trict of ¢ ‘olumbia. 

As such, the Authority had under management as of June 30 last 
a total of 7,661 dwelling units, including permanent low-rent housing 
and war housing—Lanham Act housing—and is presently engaged 
in a construction program to provide 4,000 additional dwellings in 
permanent low-rent housing. 

The only part of the operation for which the Authority requires 
a direct appropriation is the maintenance and operation of 112 dwell- 
ing units on 5 sites and commercial properties equivalent to 5 dwell 
ing units on 4 sites, which the Authority built between the years of 
1935 and 1938 in a slum-reclamation program with which the Author 
ity was initiated under title I of its act. 

The remainder of its work is financed through rental income and 
through loans and subsidies under the provisions of applicable Fed- 
eral laws and title II of the Authority’s Act. 

The submittal made today by the Authority has not been revised 
in accordance with the recent directive of the Director of the Budget. 
The review called for by that directive is in process and will be sub- 
mitted to the Director of the Budget before March 2. 

Mr. Piitirrs. You have not completed that? 

Mr. Rive. Not as yet, sir. 

Mr. Pures. I think we really should have that before we come 
to any conclusion but you may continue and make a preliminary state- 
nent today. 

Mr. Rive. I believe the only further statement necessary would be 
that the request. for $48,000 represents the needs of the Authority for 
the maintenance and operation of the properties mentioned. <A great 
part of this amount is concerned with cyclical requests, major re- 
pairs, maintenance, and replacements of a nonroutine nature which 
are listed on pages 11 and 12 of the submittal before you. 

Mr. Putiiirs. How do those compare with requests for preceding 
vears in the same areas? How does the request for $1,798 on Hopkins 





ifica 
Au 


sed 


ret. 
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Place compare with your request for last year at the same place? This 
umittee is interested to see whether these properties are being main 


tained or are depreciating. 


Mr. Moore. We have comparative figures, sir, but they are not 
omparative, property by property. I can give you a complete analy- 
; of that. 

Mr. Pruutrs. I certainly think that we do not want to have a com 
plete analysis of it for the record, but this committee has observed 

er 6 years that you are spending what a private property owner 

ould think was a fairly large amount of money in maintenance. 

Mr. Rune. Mr. Chairman, I think you will find on page 9 of our 

istification a statement showing the amounts actually appropriated 
LO] L952 5S. 

Mr. Prius. Compared with income ? 

Mr. Ring. This is not a comparison with income. 

Mr. Pritures. I understand that. I suggest that you compare it 

ith income. 

Mr. Rina. There is a comparison with income elsewhere in the justi 
fication. I doubt that it covers all of those years. 

Mr. Moore. It covers 1952 and 1953. That is on page 2 

Mr. Rina. That statement shows that the rental income in 1952 was 
$58,271 while the net expense was $35,589. 

Mr. Putiires. That has already been put in the record, but it con 
firms the point that I am making, which is that for 1952, 1953, and 
1954 there is a gradual incre ase in the cost of the prope rtie Ss comps ired 
with the income. <A private owner of rental property would be some 
what concerned about this because he would not have the taxpayer 
to fall back on. 

Mr. Ring. Mr. Chairman, going back again to page 9 of our state 
ment, it will be seen that our estimated requests for 1955 and 1956 go 
back to the $35,000 level again. ‘The reason for that is the completion 
of the nonroutine work that is required this year or during fiscal 
year 1954: so that it will not be necessary to request a greater sum from 
the committee. 

Mr. Prouures. I think you should put that table in the record at this 
point to indicate that these are the appropriation requests for the 
> fiscal years 1952 to 1956, inclusive. 

Mr. Rina. Yes, sir. 

(The table referred to is as follows :) 

It is expected that after the unusual work requested in the 1954 budget is 
ee d that appropriation requests will show a sharp decline. Our forecast 
of expense for fiscal years 1955 and 1956 is compared below with actual appre 
priations for fiscal years 1952 and 1953 and the appropriation request for fis 


year 1954. 





1952 appropriated ____--- eas kde hairch daetoiiil $35, 640 
1053 appropriated er paced iat a Nee th _.. 45,000 
1954 appropriation request tS, GOO 

jo), COM) 


1955 estimated request 
1956 estimated request 


OF PROPERTIES 





MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Putuuips. I still say that that is a very doubtful economic oper 
ation; don’t you? 


30608—53—pt. 1- 10 
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Mr. Moore. Mr. Chairman, during 1954 we are planning on pail 
ing—and this is in accordance with the schedule set up—the exterio1 
of some 3 or 4 of our properties. We have run into conditions whe 
we are required to resurface certain flat roofs whose normal | 
expectancy of from 12 to 15 years is over. In other words, we expect 
to replace them. We are also concentrating in getting our commercia 
properties into acceptable condition. We have deliberately deferred 


work on those during past years in order to keep our expenses down, 


Mr. Purures. I recall that. 

Mr. Moore. We are running into a period in operation when it is 
necessary to replace certain of the equipment. within the dwelling 
units; ranges, water heaters, and so forth. 

Mr. Puituirs. How old are these properties, both commercial and 
dwelling units? 

Mr. Rinec. These were all built between 1935 and 1938. 

Mr. coer You see, you are not only justifying the care and 
operation of these dwe llings that were built that long ago, but you 
also come be om this committee to justify the proposal of putting 
more houses in areas at some future expense to the Government; and 
quite often you propose putting thern in areas where the people in 
the general area do not welcome them, and who come before com 
mittees of Congress saying that they would much prefer to continue 
under the theory of private ownership and private purchase. You 
are just as well aware of that as Iam. So I am not sure how good 
an argument you are making for the care of properties of this kind 
by a Government agency. 

Mr. Moore. May I refer you, sir, to the schedule on page 4 which 
actually gives a history of title I operations from inception to June 
30, 1954, showing the total amount appropriated to the Authority, the 
total cost, total receipts, and the balance which we have not yet paid 
into the Treasury. 


First, there will be $1.205.437 appropriated. Of that, $107,908 
will have reverted to the Treasury. Most of that was back in 1942 
when we were required to go on an annual appropriation basis. 

We have receipts—these are rental receipts for the most part—of 
$602 480. 

We transferred a site, O’Brien Court, to the General Services Ad- 
ministration for the Red Cross, This site cost $119,000. 

Assuming these to be correct figures, at June 30, 1954, the Author- 
ity will have failed to ty to the Treasury $376,049 out of a total 
investment of $1.205.437. However the public law which required 
us to transfer O’Brien Court to the Red Cross stated that it was to 
be transferred at appraised value—not at the actual cost—and so 
another line was added in this schedule which shows the effect, of 
transferring O’Brien Court at appraised value. If proper consider- 
ation is given this transfer then the Authority will have returned to the 
Treasury more than it has cost to build and operate title I from incep- 
tion through fiscal year 1954. 

Mr. Puitires. How much would you have paid if you were the 
ordinary property owner, in taxes? 

Mr. Moore. We have not paid as taxes any amount under title I. 

Mr. Puiruies. How much of the overhead cost of the opel ration of 
your agency is charged against these properties ? 
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\ir. Moore. A full pro rata share of cost based upon the total num- 

of dwelling units we have in operation. 

\ir. Patties. How much do you estimate taxes would have been? 

Mr. Moors. Approximately $13,000 a year now and since the tax 

‘ has been increased several times since 1937 I would say that it 

iid average about $10,00 to $11,000 a year since 1937. ; 

Mr. Rive. Mr. Chairman, I would like to add that the tax exemp- 

m has always been regarded by the Authority as the District of 
Columbia’s contribution to the reclamation of slums on which these 

roperties were built. 

Mr. Puriurpes. That may be, and it may be that this operation has 

ore desirable factors, but this committee is concerned with this 
peration largely as a business operation, and instead of having a 
redit balance of $65,000, you actually have a deficit of around $120,000, 

Mr. Moore. That is correct, sir. However, the theory under which 
these title I properties, which are low-rent properties, are operated 

that by the end of 60 years we will have paid into the Treasury an 
imount equal to a full amortization of the initial cost plus an amount 
equal to the District of Columbia tax exemption. And I believe we 
ire well on the way, sir, toward accomplishing that objective. 

Mr. Puiiuirs. With the improvements that you hope to make in the 
next fiscal year, will these properties be in pretty good shape? 

Mr. Moore. They will be in very good shape. 

Mr. Pumps. Are there any you would like to dispose of? 

Mr. Rina. So far as the commercial properties are concerned, Mr. 
Chairman, we are always ready to dispose of those if we have an 
weceptable offer. 

Mr. Putixrps. Will you indicate those, because I do not think they 
ire separated here; are they ¢ 

Mr. Rrne. Thev are shown on page 12. 

Mr. Puiures. How did we come to acquire that much commercial 
property ¢ 

Mr. Rinc. Those properties were built on the sites of alley slum 
houses which were depreciating otherwise good squares. Rather than 
tear down good houses on the street frontage, the Authority in those 
cases bought only the deterioratd alley houses and put garages and 
repair shops on the sites. 

Mr. Primuivs. Did you actually build them ? 

Mr. Rinc. We had them built by general contractors. 

Mr. Prius. IT must have misunderstood you. I thought you said 
that these were on the sites when you took them. 

Mr. Rivne. Oh, no. 

Mr. Puuies. And that you just converted them. 

Mr. Rive. Oh, no. 

Mr. Puttures. You actually built these as shops and garages? 

Mr. Rrna. Yes, those were erected on the sites of alley houses that 
we bought and demolished. 





BARRACKS 





REUSE 











Mr. Pururs. With reference to reuse barracks, how many of 
those have you acquired and what is their condition ¢ 

Mr. Rina. We are managing approximately 800 dwelling units 
n reuse barracks under a management agreement with the District 
of Columbia and the Public Housing Administration. 
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Mr. Purvis. Where are they? 
Mr. Rive. They are in 5 different locations, Mr. Chairman; 1 0; 
the Camp Simms Reservation of the District National Guard; 2 other; 
at Portland Street and Overlook Avenue in the southeast section o| 
the city; 1 at 3lst and F Streets NE; and the fifth, now closed, a 
Quarles Street and Anacostia Avenue NE. 

We have begun a disposition program of those barracks ; 88 dwelling 
units at the Quarles Street houses have been closed and are awaiting 
demolition. Notices have been sent to 284 tenants of the Camp Simms 
houses to the effect that the Authority expects to dispose of them 
during this present year and warning the tenants to seek other houses, 

Mr. Jonas. Was that the item that was in the papers in the last day 
or two/ 

Mr. Ring. There was a story in the papers, sir, just a day or tw: 
ago. 

















OTHER OBLIGATIONS 











Mr. Prinuirs. Under the item for travel you ask for an increas 
of $32. Where do you expect to go for $32 these d: ys? 

Mr. Moore. That is a very small item in our title I budget. It co 
sists for the most part of furnishing transportation to our maintenane 
laborers going from area offices in which they normally work to th 
title I properties to perform services requested by tenants. 

Mr. Puitiirs What about 07 Contractual services? You have a 
increase of $3,400 there. 

Mr. Moorr. That covers most of the nonroutine work; exterio1 
painting and replacement of equipment where it involves the services 
as well as the equipment. 

Mr. Puriiips. You have an increase in the item for lands and struc 
tures, $600. That is a small item. 

Mr. Moorr. That is the only capital improvement we are asking 
for in our title I properties for the budget year. It consists of a re 
taining wall that we have requested for 3 successive years and have 
never been able to get approved. This is at the rear end of one of ow 
dwellings called Williston. Last year we showed to the committee 
some snapshots indicating where we would put the retaining wall. | 
have those here now if you would care to see them, sir. 

Mr. Puiiuirs. We shall be glad to take a look at them. 

Mr. Jonas. Do you have new snapshots showing any further deter 
oration, if any ? 

Mr. Moorr. No, but I should have had, because they have deterio 
rated even further than these indicate. 
































REDEVELOPMENT HOUSING 





Mr. Puimuirs. Let us leave the budget for a moment and take up 
another matter that interests me. How much do you act as the hous 
ing authority for the District of Columbia? Are you the local hous 
ing authority ? 
Mr. Rina. There is no other housing authority for the District. 
Mr. Puiiurres. Then you are responsible when these housing proj 
ects are proposed in areas where very material protest is made by the 
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eople who live there. Are those the housing projects which you 

re responsible for ? 

\ir. Rive. That is true, sir. 

\ir. Putmutes. I do not think I want to take the time today to go 

discussion of this, but it is quite possible that we may ask 
to come back for a hearing on that particilar matter because this 
mittee for some years has been very much interested, as you well 
, in your attempt to put present occupants out of certain areas 
is city. How about the area called the Lily Ponds area? 
r. Rina. That is our responsibility, sir. 
\ir. Puriims. There has been quite material protest in that area 
e part of property owners, has there not ¢ 
‘ir. Ringe. Not by property owners whom the Authority proposed 
place. There was a hearing on December 29 before the District 
missioners at which representatives of various organizations in 
neighborhood exp ressed themselves with regard to construction 
e site of the Lily Ponds houses. 
Puitutrs. I think there has been serious concern expressed on 
r part, as e -videnced by the results in other areas where it has been 
en that juvenile delinquency not only was not decreased but in- 
ised and that the value of the property decreased and the care 
ie properties within the new type of development was not up to 
dards in those areas. 

Mr. Ringe. Mr. Chairman, very respectfully I would seriously con- 

t the statements that have been made to you ¢ meerning those mat- 

Not long ago I had an opportunity to attend a hearing held by 
counsel for the Senate District Committee. The hearing was given 

r residents in the East Capitol area, and a number of such state- 

ents were made at that hearing and were responded to. As the 
pokesman for the Authority I assured the protesting representatives 

| counsel for the committee that the Authority has every sympathy 

r those families, every sympathy for those w ho went to what once 

is a suburban retreat to build their own homes. Their purpose in 

‘ting was to keep the area as it is. Unfortunately, the city has 
rrown up around what used to be a quiet t and secluded neighborhood. 

The representatives of the organizations at that point indicated 

t they would oppose any rental housing in that section, that they 

nted to retain the area for one-family owner-occupied dwellings. 

Mr. Putiiips. It is not nfy intention at this point to keep the com- 

ttee here with a discussion of this subject at this time. I have not 

e into the matter in great detail myself. But there have been 

iny statements, statements made on the basis of Nationwide evi- 

‘e that certain types of building projects do not provide the bene- 
ts whl h their enthusiastic supporters suggest they offer to the com- 
inities. I am not prepared to discuss the matter with you fully at 
is time, and so I should rather not discuss it now. 

If there are no further questions by any of the other members of 
the committee, we shall conclude the hearing without any further evi- 
nee for or against that particular phase of your work. 
ir. Rine. May I thank you, Mr. iia: for this hearing and 
press to you the Authority’s willingness to appear before you at any 
time to discuss its work. 

Mr. Putmuies. Thank you very much. 
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COUNTS, FINANCE, AND RATES 
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WILLIAM R. FARLEY, CHIEF, DIVISION OF LICENSED PROJECTS 
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JULIAN B. TURNER, CHIEF, DIVISION OF PERSONNEL AND ADMIN. 
ISTRATIVE SERVICES 

ROGER McWHORTER, CHIEF ENGINEER 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimat 


Appropriation or estimat $4, 118, 325 $4, O85, 700 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 1, 541 959 


Reimbursements from other accounts 81, 779 20, 000 


otal available for obligation 4, 201, 645 4, 106, 659 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 7, 561 
Obligations incurred , 174, 4, 106, 659 
Comparative transfer from “Flood control surveys, Federal 
Power Commission”’ 


Total obligations 4, 386, 507 4, 106, 569 


Note.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources consist of (1) payments from States and municivalit 
for services rendered by staff mem ers under provisions of Federal Power Act (16 U.S. C. 824th) and Natura 
Gas Act (15 | C. 717p) and (2) proceeds of sale of personal property (40 U. S. C. 481 (c)) 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimat 


1. Licensing of non-Federal hydroelectric projects $621, 957 $642, 382 
2. Regulation and surveys, electric power industry 253, 1, 086, 590 
3. Regulation and surveys, natural gas industry 580, 1, 525, 260 
4. Investigations relating to Federal river development 

projects 37, 627 384, 986 
5. International Joint Commission 5 4 6, 328 
6. Administration 5, 5 461, 113 


4, 106, 659 | 


Total obligations 4, 386, 507 
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Obligatiow shy objects 


Services I 


rn] ndn 1 
lies and materia 


ipment 
nds, awards, and i 


laxes and as 


fotal obligations 


eimbursable oblig 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years 
nliquidated obligations, end of year 
Obligated balance carried to certified clain 


lotal expenditures 


enditures are distributed as follows 
Out of current authorizations 
Out of prior authorizations 


Mr. Puiturres. We have with us this morning representatives of the 
Federal Power Commission to present their budget justification for 
the fiscal year 1954; Mr. Buchanan, Chairman; Mr. Wimberly, Vice 
Chairman; Messrs. Doty, Draper and Smith, Commissioners. In 
addition, we have Mr. Sechrest, the budget officer: Mr. Moore, the 
assistant budget officer; Mr. Smith, Chief, Bureau of Accounts; and 
Mr. Van Scovoc, the Assistant Chief; Mr. Tdams, Chief, Bureau of 
Power: Mr. Farley, Chief, Division of Licensed Projects: Mr. Foster, 
Assistant General Counsel; Mr. Pearse, attorney; Mr. Turner, Chief, 
Division of Personnel and Administrative Services; Mr. Roger Mc- 
Whorter, Chief Engineer; and Mr. Fuquay, the secretary. 

The request before the committee is for $4,570,000, as compared to 
the appropriation given the Commission last year of $4,085,700, or an 
nerease of $484,300. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Bucuanan. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee; for 
the record, my name is Thomas C. Buchanan. I am Chairman of the 
Federal Power Commission, and I appear before the committee, as 
do the other Commissioners and staff members present, in support of 
the Commission’s estimate for the fiscal year 1954. 

As you have just stated, our request totals $4,570,000, or $484.3 
more than was appropriated for the current fiscal year. 

It will provide for an average staff of 719, or an increase of | 
over what we expected to average this year, and would merely restor 
our depleted staff to last year’s level. 

As you ky ow, our performance budget is din ided into four princip 
ictivities. JT should like to touch wpon each one briefly, in the orde: 
in which they appear in the estimates. 

i Licensing of non- Keder: al hydre ¢ lectric projects: Our requ t 
for this major activity totals $675,000, which represents an increase 
of only $32,618 over what we expect to spend on it this year. phis § 
activity includes the functions given the Commission by part I of t! 
Federal Power Act and ey the funds received under the eens 
of licenses are deposited in “Miscellaneous receipts ” the activity is 
self-sustaining in that the costs of administr: ation of part I are 
recovered eae y 

At the start of thi eal year there were pending 169 applications 
relating to license projects, covering 4.386.000 kilowatts of new hy 
droelectric capacity, which is more than 75 percent of the capacity 
under license after 32 years of licensing oper: itions. 

Applications are filed with the Commission at an average rate of 11 
each year and processing has been completed at the same average rate. 
Thus it has not been possible to make any appreciable reduction in the 
backlog that grew during the war years, although one of the principal 
purposes ‘of the act was to promote and encourage development of 
hydr electric sites. 

2. Regulation and surveys, electric power industry: 

We request $1,165,000 for this activity, or an increase of $78,410 
over the current year. — arly half of the increase is for electric rate 
regulation, to handle an anticipated increase of ap proximate ‘ly 15 per 
cent in rate filings ee 20 percent in rate cases. A sizable part of the 
nerease Ww ill be devoted to gather ing, analysis, and public ation of elec 
trie industry data. 

3 Regulations a1 nd surveys, natural-gas industry : Our largest major 

etivity weno, & $340,040, is for natur: ahd ras activities, to bring the 
amount available to $1.865.300 in 1954. Two thirds of that increase is 
required for rate regulation alone. As of January 1, 1953, there were 
*7 formal gas rate cases pending before the Commission involving 
increases approximating $151,500,000 per year. This is a 50 percent 
increase in dollar amount of suspended rate increase cases over what 
vas pending when we appeared before this committee a year ago. 
Since no diminution of increase applications is in view and the Com- 
mission has already shifted personnel from other work to rate cases 
to the maximum extent practicable, it is essential that additional per- 
sonnel be provided to cope with this alarming situation. 
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Investigations relating to Federal river development projects: 
} estimates provide $400,000 for this activity, or S15.014 more 
n is available in the current year. Under this heading are the 


( mission’s activities under the river and harbor and flood control 


; in making recommendations with respect to power aspects of De 
tment of the Army projects, and performing similar services to 
er agencies, particularly the Bureau of Reclamation, in accordance 

h cooperative interagency procedures developed 10 years ago. 
This heading also covers the Commission’s current participation in 

(rkansas-White-Red and New England-New York Interagency 
Committees. 

It may be observed that even though a modest increase is 1 que sted. 

funds provided in the estimate provide for action upon only about 

60 percent of the matters which are e xpec ‘ted to be direc ted to us b \ 

e coope rating agence ies. 

The last two items in our activity schedule, “International Joint 
Commission” and “Administration” both reflect slight decreases for 

budget year. 

In concluding my general statement I should like at this time to 
hand the committee a chart which will demonstrate, far more effec 

vely than could any words of mine, what has happened to the Fed- 
eral Power Commission in the last 4 years, a period during which 
here has been no decline in any major function and during which 
there have been substantial increases in many, as we have set forth 

1 the justifications furnished this committee. 

That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. We are now at you 
service to amplify our justification or further explain our needs to 
he extent you may wish. 

Perhaps the committee is aware of the fact that the Director of 
the Budget, Mr. Dodge, under date of February 3, has suggested 
review of the 1954 budgetary request, as submitted by the former 
administration to the Congress. 

We suggest that in the light of that prospective review, that the 
Feder: al Power Commission be given further opportunity to appear 
before the committee, depending upon the results which the review 
by Director Dodge may produce. 

Mr. Puruiies. When did you hand that to him? 

Mr. Bucuanan. The deadline is March 2, but we think we will 
anticipate that by several days. 

Mr. Primus. That is a reasonable request, Mr. Buchanan, and 
you will also probably have the freeze order, which may be involved in 
the review of the budget. 

I notice you are asking for 61 new employees, and I presume that 
there would be no increase in the number of employees until further 
notice from the budget, as the order would apply to you as to all 
other agencies. 

Mr. Bucuanan. I would think so. The letter from Mr. Dodge 
mentioned the 1953 budget, and a review of it. I want the commit 
tee to know that we are really down to the level of that letter for the 
1953 budget. We were operating on the January basis, and that 
apparently is the approach which Mr. Dodge is seeking. 

Mr. Puuuirs. Very well; you may proceed. 

Mr. Bucnanan. I might say that my opening statement is just a 
highlight of the major items that reflect the increases we are asking 
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here. I do want to eall the attention of the committee to the chart 
which has been distributed to the members of the committee, whi 

reflects our decline in manpower since 1949. Contrariwise to the « 
cline in manpower since 1949 shown in the chart, our workload has 
been going the other way. And that is particularly true in the rate 
increase field. We are quite disturbed about that, because the rate 
matters are matters that affect everybody. They affect consume: 

that have to pay the increased rates; they also have an effect upor 
those who have to pay the rising cost of oper: ation, and they likewise 
affect. the investors in the utility securities, who expect to get some 
return from the money invested. 


RATE 






REGULATION WORK 


PHILLIPS. 





Mr. Let me get this in the record, just as a matter of 
information: Do you have authority over all private and publi 
utilities ? 

Mr. Bucwanan. Our jurisdiction extends to the interstate move 
ment of electric current and natural gas. 

Mr. Puiiutres. None of that gas could be sold without the approval 
of the rates at which it is sold ¢ 

Mr. Bucnanan. That is generally true. 

Mr. Yarrs. We cannot hear down here very well, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. bucnanan. I was saying, Mr. Yates, that this rate matter has 
disturbed the Commission considerably, because of our jurisdiction 
over the rates, because unless we process the applications for increases 
promptly, all segments of the country suffer—the consumer, the utility 
itself, and the investor. 

Qur production, of course, is directly proportionate to the man 
power we have available to do the work, and also relates to the work- 
load. We have been endeavoring to keep up with the rate applications 
filed, but have not been able to keep it current. We have about $150 
million in rate cases now before us. They are awaiting processing 
and determination by the Commission. 

Mr. Corron. When you talk about a backlog of rate-making and 
reviewing applications, is that confined to rates mainly in one particu- 
lar field, or are you talking about the general field ? 

Mr. Bucnanan., It is confined, Mr. Cotton, more particularly to the 
natural gas industry. 

Mr. Corron. What you say is directed more particularly to that / 

Mr. Bucuanan. That is true, although we can see where we are 
voing to be faced with somewhat the same problem in the electric 
field. But my remarks were confined particularly to the gas industry, 
where we have 155 million backlog. 

Mr. Puiutes. 155 million what? 

Mr. Bucuanan. Dollars. I believe that is all I have to say, Mr. 


Chairman. We are available here for any questions. 
PAY INCREASES 


Mr. Putiiies. You are asking for an increase of $484,000 of which 
it would appear that the entire amount represents pay increase, for 65 
new employees. 

Mr. BucHanan. Yes. 
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SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


\ir. Putiurps. We will insert in the record at this point pages 10, 11, 
nd 13 of the justifications. 
[he pages referred to are as follows :) 


Salaries and expenses Federal Power Comn 


Standard classification 


ww 
204, OOK 260, 000 
3, 204 4, OOM 
7 28 (Mn 

4 1. OO 

100 

26, OOO 

40, OOF 


00 


STATEMENT RELATING APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE TO CURRENT APPROPRIATION 


Salaries and erpenses, Federal Power Commission 


2 appropriations (includes comparative transfer from “Flood con- 
rol surveys”’) 


budget estimates f $4, 540, 000 


1953 appropriation in annual act ; £, O85, TOU 


53 appropriation in supplemental act 


Total appropriations for 1953 4, OS5, TOO 
Veductions: 
Special license conditions 
Unlicensed project investigations 
Electric security issues 
Electric mergers and consolidations 
Klectric power requirements and supply studies 
Electric interconnection and coordination studies 
Undeveloped waterpower resources data 
Klectric system maps 
Natural gas reclassification and original cost studies 
Natural gas pipeline maps 
Furnishing assistance and information re Federal proj 
ects 
International Joint Commission 
Administration 


Total 
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Salaries and expenses, Federal Power Commission—Continued 


Additions: 


Licensing: investigation and processing 1, 709 







Inspection of construction and operation, licensed 






projects 7 : cl 6.105 
Headwater benefit determinations 170 
Declarations of intention 579 


Determinations and consents relating to power site 

lands z 560 
Determinations of initial investment, licensed projects 7. 714 
Determinations of additions and depreciation reserves, 








licensed proje ts — 7.483 
Amortization reserve cases 12, 491 


Furnishing assistance and information re_ licensed 






















projects rs i 135 
Electric rate cases wie” “Mia ee 
Electric rate filings 18, 778 
I trie reclassification and original cost studies s 307 
Accounting regulations and actions, electrie industry 4, 547 
Depreciation rates and reserves, electric industry ; 5, 982 
Interlocking directorates, electric industry 396 
Temporary interconnections, electric industry ; 111 
Jurisdictional determinations, electric industry - 2, 703 
International electric energy transactions 18 
Power market surveys 10 
Gathering and analysis of basic data, electric industry 8, 665 
Statistical publications, electric industry 25, 049 
Furnishing assistance and information, electric in- 

dustry cs 4, 623 
Certificates of convenience and necessity, natural gas 

industry ” 76.025 
Natural gas rate cases 193, 236 
Natural gas rate filings 15, 897 
Natural gas tariff conversions 268 
Gas service complaints bape 6, OST 
Accounting regulations and actions, natural gas in 

dustry . = 4,913 
Depreciation and depletion rates and reserves, natural 

gas industry : 1, 308 
Gas jurisdictional determinations ka 6, 525 
Gathering and analysis of basic data, natural gas 

industry sicbinte ad 6, 307 









Statistical publications, natural gas industry oe 6, 217 
Special gas supply studies . ee 11, 917 
Furnishing assistance and information re natural gas 
industry — 17,554 
River basin and project studies " senna 9, 956 
Federal project rates and accounting se — 5, 180 
Decrease in reimbursements cad . 19,659 





— 508,826 








Total estimate for 1954 , . ‘ . 4,570, 000 















REGULATION 





AND SURVEYS 


Mr. Putuires. Of the increased number of employees, how many of 
those are to be put in the gas rate service, and are those actual per 
sons, or is that the average number of employees ? 

Mr. Secnrest. That is the average number of employees. 

Mr. Puiiires. How many new jobs are being created ? 

Mr. Bucuanan. This will restore us to our 1952 level. 

Mr. Primus. And that was what? 
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SECHREstT. Around 756 p sitions, gross: 716 average man vears. 
1954 estimate provides for 759 gross, and 719 average man 


Priniips. The average for 1952 was 715.56, and for 1954 you 
equesting 718.20 
\ir. Securest. That is correct. 
Mir. Puitures. As I stated a moment ago, you do not know that 
Budget is going to allow you more employees, but you are ask 


for 63, and those are in the gas regulation service. 
Have you reduced the number ol employees in any of the other 
services ¢ 
Mr. Bucuanan. You mean over the past year / 
Mr. Puitiirs. For next year. Have you reduced the request for 
ployees, or are you transferring any of your employees from otli 
k that is being done over to this service / 
ir. Securest. Overall, Mr. Chairman, we are reducing the aver- 
ve, slightly. For instance, the transfers to the natural gas from the 
er functions have already been made. As a matter of fact, the 
uf on that work has been augmented in order to try to keep current. 
Mr. Puiures. In looking over the chart, I was not convinced 
e point you are just making. For licensing of non-Federal hydro- 
projects you are asking for an average man- year of 101.76 
iwainst 98.33 for 1953 
lor regulation and surveys, electric power industry, you are ask- 
¢ 29.68, and last year you were given 23.54. 
For enforcement of uniform accounting, you are asking for 4.89 
iwainst 3.56 in 1953. 
[ would like to know if you are in any way duplicating the work 
any other agency, when you work on that particular objective of 
iform accounting ¢ 
Mr. Bucuanan. On uniform accounting, the question is confined to 
it alone ¢ 
Mr. Puiuires. Yes. 
Mr. Bucuanan. I do not think there is any conflict with any other 
igency on uniform accounting. 
Mr. Pritures. Your corporate regulation is approximately the same 
last year. You have a very slight <iecrease in the item for electric 
ver requirements and supply. 
You have an increase of 9 man-years for basic data, and an increase, 
slight increase for furnishing assistance and information to Con- 
D8. R94 vress, governmental agencies, and the public. 
Mr. Securest. Under that major subdivision, regulation and sur- 
0, 000 evs, electric power industry, you will note in 1952 there were approxi- 
itely 214 man-years. This year it is down to 177. 
Mr. Puitiirs. Which item ? 
Mr. Securest. That is just opposite No. 75, slightly below, total, 
egulation and surveys, electric power industry. 
Mr. Bucnanan, That is the total. 
Mr. Putiuies. I see. Then you increase the regulation and surveys 
for the natural gas industry 46 man-years. 
Mr. Secures. Yes. 


‘ 
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INVESTIGATIONS RELATING TO FEDERAL RIVER DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 


Mr. Puitures. Then you have investigation of Federal river de) 
opment projects. Why should you have an increase in that? 

Mr. Bucuanan. Of course, that is geared to activities of other ag 
cies. I think that is the quic kest way to explain it. 

Mr. Pruxures. What is in that which would involve an increas: 
this next year ? 

Mr. Securest. As a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, based on the 1 
ports of the agencies for whom we perform that work, it is our estimat 
that we are going to do only about 60 percent of what they exp 
to Se nd to us, 

Mr. Pinups. But you show a slight decrease in administratio 

Mr. Securest. Yes. 


OTHER OBLIGATIONS 


PRAVEL 


Mr. Pnimures. You are asking for $56,000 increase in travel ex 
penses. 

"i S3ucHANAN. We are short of travel expense money right nov 
Mr. Chairman, and have had to take some drastic action to keep o1 
ope ratin g to the end of this fiscal vear. 

Mr. Pitmurrs. Is that bad ¢ 

Mr. Bucuanan. It is bad, particularly in this rate field. A gre 
deal of the work is done in the field, which involves travel. The books 
of the co npany are in the field; they are not in Washington. We have 
to send these people to the field, at I think we have about 80 account 
ints out in the field on that. Is that about right? 

Mr. Cuartes W. Surru. Yes. 

Mr. Dt CHANAN, To show vou the extent to which we have had to Yo, 
Mr. Chairman: We had a rule that the $9 a day per diem be reduced ti 
S7.50 after the first 15 days—— 

Mr. Putiries. That is your own rule? 

Mr. Bucuanan. That is our own rule. And then to $5 at the end 
ot 30 days, if he stayed in the field that long. 

Now. we have gone further: we have eliminated the $7.50 reduction. 
ind have gone directly from the $9 to $5 per diem after 15 days. 
Phere has really been a struggle from the point of view of trying t 
vet the work done. 

PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 


Mr. Puuitiirs. You are requesting an increase of $16,200 in printing 
and reproduction, 

Ir. Bucnanan. Yes. 

Mr. Securestr. As a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, currently wi 
have had to delay the printing of opinions and decisions by not pub 
lishing the regular volume this year. The decisions ordinarily ar 
put out in annual volumes. That alone accounts for $16,000 of the 
Inerease 

Mr. Bucnanan. We have just issued the 1950 volume of decisions 
of the Commission this past month. 

Mr. Priurrs. Do you distribute those free of charge? 

Mr. Bucnanan. No. We charge for everything. 
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Mir. Seourest. The last volume was around $3.75. 
fr. Poituirs. You mean you will actually recover this $16,000 ¢ 

Mir. Securest. We will not recover it all, but we recover a portion 
t, but we cannot use it. It goes into miscellaneous receipts of the 
sury. 

Mr. Bucnanan. We have reviewed all our publication, Mr. Chai 
.in the last year, and have increased the charges for them to what 
think is a proper level. 

Mr. Puitirs. Will you put in the record at this point what you 
ver and what is turned into the Treasury for sales of volumes, 
er for this fiscal year or last fiscal year ¢ 

\ir. Secnrest. Yes, we will supply that information. Overall, I 
nk the publications last year brought in about $30,000, which in- 
les all publications. 

The information requested follows :) 

Actual collections for sale of publications for fiscal 1952 were $30,100. Esti 

ted sales for fiscal 1953 are $32,0000, and for fiscal 1954, $32,000. 


OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Puiuures. You are asking an increase of $1,700 for other con 
tual services 4 
Mr. Securesr. Yes. That is largely in keeping with the increased 
personal service costs in connection with travel. When we employ 
eople in the field on a contract basis, we find it is much cheaper than 
we send employees out of Washington in the clerical and typist 
ssSona per diem basis. 


SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS 


Mr. Pxiuirs. Supplies and materials shows a reduction / 
Mr. Securest. Yes. 


EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Prinires. You request an increase of $21,541 for equipment. 
Will you break that down for us? 

Mr. Securest. I will give you the details on that. Approximately 
$15,000 of that total is for the replacement of duplicating equipment, 

d some $18,000 to $19,000 to cover purchase of typewriters, adding 

ichines, calculators, and so forth, principally for the replacement 
f obsolete and malfunctioning units on hand. This duplicating 

ipment is equipment which, by standards set by the Joint Com- 

ttee on Printing. is practically obsolete or worn out. ‘These are 
ems that were given very special consideration by the Bureau of the 
Budget, which recognizes the needs for the item. 

Mr. Pruoiips. You want two new automobiles? 

Mi. SECHREST. They are strictly ona replacement basis. We are 
ot purchasing any this year. And, as a matter of fact, this last 2 

irs we reduced the number we have by two. At the present time 
| think we have 12 in the field and 1 in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Pritiirs. How old are the automobiles you are going to 
eplace ¢ 

Mr. Securest. We have to follow the Budget standard, they are 
ther 6 years old or have 60,000 miles on them. 

Mr. Bucuanan. I think we will need one for Washington. 
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Mr. Securest. The one in Washington, I think is a 1947 m 
L would have to check on that. 

Mr. Corton. I notice your assistant general counsel, Mr. Fost: 
here. 

Mr. Bucuanan. Yes. 

Mr. Corron. Who is the general counsel ? 

Mr. Bucnanan. Bradford Ross. He is not here today. In f 
he has been il] and is how confined under doctor’s orders. 

Mr. Corron. Mr. Foster, I would like to ask you two or three q 
tions, if I may. 

Mr. Fosrer. Certainly. 


LEGISLATIVE AUTHORITY 


CENSING OF NON-FEDERAL HYDROELECTRIC PROJECTS 


Mr. Corron. The work of the Federal Power Commission in co; 
nection with the non-Federal hydroelectric projects derives its autho 
ity from what original act 4 

Mr. Fosrrr. Mr. Cotton, may I preface my remarks by saying that 
my particular assignment in the Commission is in the Natural Ga 
Division. But I shall attempt, to the best of my ability, to answer 
your questions, in the absence of the general counsel. 

The power of the Federal Power Commission, the authority of 
the Federal Power Commission, with respect to licensing of 1 
Federal hydroelectric projects is contained, originally, in the F 
eral Water Power Act of 1920. It was later modified in 1935, to 
become, and was made a part of, the Federal Power Act. 


REGULATIONS AND SURVEYS, ELECTRIC POWER INDUSTRY 


Mr. Corron. Under the obligations by activities, the second 
in which your commission works is regulation and surveys, elect: 
power industry. 

What was the original basic act that conferred power on the Com 
mission in the field ? 

Mr. Fosrrr. I believe that the section which authorizes surveys 
generally is in the act of 1935, which amended the 1920 act, and ma 
the act a part of the 1935 act. 


REGULATION AND SURVEYS, NATIONAL GAS INDUSTRY 


Mr. Corron. The third activity is regulation and surveys, natura 
gas industry, which I believe you said is the field in whic h you youl 
self work particularly. 

Mr. Foster. Yes. 

Mr. Corron. What was the original act of Congress that conferred 
power on the Commission and defined its functions in relation to the 
field of natural gas industry ? 

Mr. Foster. The act of June 20, 1938, entitled “The Natural Gas 
Act.” 

Mr. Corron. Has it subsequently been amended ? 

Mr. Foster. Yes. 

Mr. Corron. Will you indicate the subsequent amendment ? 
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Foster. Yes. The principal amendment was in 1942, which 
amended the Commission’s authority with respect to certification of 
companies proposing to construct or operate facilities for the trans- 
mission and sale of natural gas in interstate commerce. 


INVESTIGATIONS RELATING TO FEDERAL RIVER DEVELOPMENT STUDIES 


Mr. Corron. The fourth field for investigation relates to Federal 
river development projects. 

Mr. Fosrer. Yes. 

Mr. Corron. Would you briefly, in a sentence or two, put in the rec- 
ord just what that means ? 

Mr. Fosrer. I believe, if I understand your question, that what you 
refer to is the Bonneville and Fort Peck Acts, and the Flood Control 
Act of 1944. 

Mr. Bucnanan. There were a series of flood control acts, running 
from 1938. 

Mr. Fosrer. Yes; the principal one, I believe, is known as the act 
of 1944. 

Mr. Corron. Would you be kind enough to file a brief statement 
with the chairman, not necessarily to be put in the record, in answer 
to this question: Very briefly, what is the function of the Federal 
Power Commission in connection with flood control 

Mr. Foster. If I may, I would like to accept the alternative, Mr. 
Cotton, of submitting a brief statement in writing, rather than run 
the risk of misleading you for lack of detailed knowledge on my own 
part. 

INTERNATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION 


Mr. Corron. Now, the fifth obligation, by activities, is the activity 
in connection with the International Joint Commission. Briefly, what 
does that mean ? 

Mr. Puituirs. May I interrupt, to refer back to a previous question 
concerning licensing in connection with non-Federal hydroelectric 
projects ¢ 

Mr. Corron. Certainly. 

Mr. Puiurrs. I have never understood how your activities relate, 
for example, to the use of Indian lands, or any other land for which 
we have departments set up in other governmental agencies 

Mr. Foster. I think I can answer that. 

Mr. Puiuirs. If you will include that as a part of your memoran- 
dum. 

Mr. Foster. Yes. 


(The information requested is as follows :) 


FUNCTIONS OF FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION IN CONNECTION WITH FLOOD CONTROL 
AND OTHER PEDERAL RIVER DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 


The Federal Power Commission makes investigations relating to Federal river 
development projects under two broad authorities: (1) Under flood control and 
river and harbor acts and (2) under the Federal Power Act. 

Under (1), the Commission’s function is to make recommendations to the 
Secretary of the Army, as a joint responsibility with the Chief of Engineers, 
United States Army, with regard to the installation of penstocks or other 
facilities adapted to possible use in the development of hydroelectric power at 
any flood control or navigation dam constructed by the Department of the Army. 

80608—53—pt. 1——-11 
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As a part of this function the Commission cooperates in an advisory and con 
sulting capacity with the Corps of Engineers, with respect to power, during thy 
several phases of report and project plan preparation. 

The year and applicable sections of the flood-control acts are: 1938, section 4 
1941, section 8: 1944, section 10; 1946, section 10; 1948, section 203 : 1950, section 
203: and of the river and harbor acts: 1945, section 2; 1946, section 1. 

The Flood Control Act of 1936, section 1, declares that investigations and 
improvements of rivers for flood control “are in the interest of the general 
welfare.” This act provides for the installation of penstocks. The river and 
harbor acts provide that recommendations with respect to penstocks “shall be 
based upon consideration of the propert utilization and conservation in the 
public interest of the resources of the region.” These provisions of the severa] 
flood control and river and harbor acts are closely allied to provisions of the 
Federal Power Act for investigations of the comprehensive development of the 
water resources and water power and the conservation and use of resources, 

The recommendations of the Commmission are prerequisite for approval of 
projects by Secretary of the Army, for consideration by the Bureau of the Budget, 
and for consideration and subsequent appropriation of construction funds by the 
Congress. 

Under (2), the Federal Power Act, specifically section 4, the Commission's 
function is to make investigations concerning the utilization of the water 
resources of any region to be developed, including water power and its relation 
to industries, and the cost of development and relation to markets of power 
sites, and the fair value of such power. In carrying out this function the 
Commission cooperates with other agencies than the Corps of Engineers in pri 
cedures somewhat similar to those under the flood control and river and harbor 
acts. 

The studies of the Commission are prerequisite for advising construction 
agencies as to power features of reservoir projects proposed as units in Federal 
river development projects: and for acting in advisory capacity thereto to the 
Congress and to the Executive Office. 

The Commission does not make surveys of dam and reservoir sites, founda- 
tion conditions, etc., but relies for these upon the work of others. Thus, its 
function is not a duplicative one. Rather, the Commission brings to bear its 
epecialized knowledge in the electric power field in an advisory and consulting 
capacity. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE FEDERAL Power CoMMISSION RELATING TO LANDS OF THE UNITED 
STATES, INCLUDING INDIAN TRIBAL LANDS 


Prior to the enactment of the Federal Water Power Act in 1920, the authority 
to use lands of the United States including reservations for the development of 
water nower was granted under acts of Congress by or with the approval of the 
executive department having supervision over the particular lands involved 
The previsions of the permits varied with the desires of the particular depart- 
ments involved and the permits were revocable at the discretion of the executive 
department. Under these conditions the financing of power projects was difficult 
and progress in water power development was slow. 

The Federal Water Power Act of 1920 created the Federal Power Commission 
consisting of the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Secretary of Agriculture to issue licenses for water-power developments affecting 
lands and navigable waters of the United States. One of the main obiectives 
of the act was to encourage water development by administering the act under 
a single body to obtain uniformity of treatment and bv granting security to li 
censes under fixed terms of licenses not to exceed 50 years. In order to achieve 
better administration of the act, it was amended in 1930 to substitute for the 
three Secretaries, a Commission composed of five Commissioners appointed by 
the President with the advice and consent of the Senate. In 1935, the Federal 
Water Power Act hecame part I of the Federal Power Act. 

Section 4 (e) of the Federal Power Act authorizes the Commission to issue 
licenses to citizens of the United States, corporations, States, and municipalities 
for power developments affecting waters over which Congress has jurisdiction, 
and public lands and reservations (including Indian reservations, see sec. 3 (2) 
of the act) of the United States. However, licenses are issued within a res- 
ervation only after a finding by the Commission that the license will not inter 
fere or be inconsistent with the purpose of the reservation and they contain 
conditions deemed necessary by the Secretary of the department having super- 
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n over the reservation for the adequate protection and utilization of the 
vation. 

Licenses may not be issued free of charge for the use of Indian tribal lands 

10 (e) and 10 (i) of the act), and the annual charge fixed by the Com- 
ssion for the use of such lands shall be subject to the approval of the Indian 
rive having jurisdiction of the lands (sec. 10 (e) of the act). All proceeds from 
use of tribal lands under licenses are placed to the credit of the Indians 
the reservation affected (sec. 17 of the act). ! 

Under section 24 of the act, any lands of the United States (including tribal 

nds) included in any project proposed under the act are reserved from entry, 

tion, or other disposal under the laws of the United States until otherwise 

cted by the Commission or Congress. Section 24 also provides that when- 
ever the Commission determines that the value of lands so reserved, or lands 
heretofore or hereafter reserved or classified as power sites, will not be injured 
or destroyed for the purposes of power development by location, entry, or selec- 
tion under the public land laws, the Secretary of the Interior, upon notice of 
such determination, shall declare such lands open for disposal for such purposes 
and under such restrictions as the Commission may determine, and with the 
reservation to the United States or its permittees or licensees to use such lands for 
power purposes. Insofar as tribal lands are concerned, a determination by the 
Commission under section 24 would in itself only remove or modify the power 
withdrawal. 

Mr. Puiiurres. Now come back to Mr. Cotton’s other question. 

Mr. Corron. May I say, first of all, that I do not want to take up 
too much time, but I wanted to ask a few general questions on the 
subject. What I am seeking to find out is how m: iny activities of your 
Commission are clearly and definitely defined and laid down by acts 
of Congress, which actually charge you with certain duties, and what 
activities, if any, you are carrying on incidental to those definitely 
and clearly defined powers. These may be said to have grown up by 
custom or have been placed upon you by Executive order or requests 
that you may have received. 

Ultimately that is what I have in mind in these questions. Now, 
may I ask about two more questions, and then ask for some informa- 
tion to be filed in the record. 

Mr. CHANAN. answer to your gener estion as to 1c- 
Mr. Bucuanan. In answer to your general question as to the fu 
tions that are clearly defined by the acts, we operate solely under 
statute. The one activity that is extraneous to our normal function 

in the Commission is the International Joint Commission. 

The International Joint Commission was established by treaty with 
Canada in 1909. 

Our Chief Engineer has been a member of that Commission, I think, 
since its establishment, that is, Mr. Roger B. McWhorter. The 
American section of the Commission is composed of three men. Mr. 
Stanley, former Senator, I believe, or a Member of Congress, from 
the State of Kentuc ky, Chairman, and the only permanently paid 
employee by the Commission itself. Mr. Stanley, I think, is a law- 
yer. Mr. McWhorter is our Chief Engineer, and lends the engineer- 
ing approach to the functions of the International Joint Commission. 

Mr. Weber, I believe, is from the Army. I think he was loaned by 
the Army, or suggested by the Army, as the civilian employee—he 
is from the Cor ps of Engineers, I be lieve. 

The International Joint Commission deals with the water levels 
and damages that result from the construction of dams, or construction 
on international streams. For example, the St. Lawrence is one such 
stream. The International Joint Commission has passed its judgment 
on those damages, and fixed the water level. Its functions were set 
up under the treaty of 1909. 
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There is another project that comes under the Commission’s activity, 
And I might add that the Federal Power Commission gives advice 
to the International Joint Commission in this instance, and that is the 
Libby project out in Montana. That, in itself, possibly involved 
large sum of money that could be charged against the United States, 

The Commission passes on the questions that arise as to international 
boundary problems, which come up on navigable streams or inter- 
national streams. 

Mr. McWhorter spends about half of his time on the International 
Joint Commission. It operates almost directly under the supervision 
of the State Department. The balance of his time is spent on Federal] 
Power Commission work. We pay the whole bill. 

Mr. Corron. Why? 

Mr. Bucnanan. Simply because of comity between branches of 
Government. We tried to get a contribution from the State Depart- 
ment this past year for the time Mr. McWhorter spent on that Com 
mission, but we were unable to do so, because the State Department 
apparently has fingers out into other agencies, or similar commissions, 
where the State Department is not in position to implement the work 
which it has been doing. 

State said that to reimburse us for the half time which Mr. Me 
Whorter puts in would cause them to come into conflict with these 
other agencies in setting up their budget. We were unsuccessful i 
getting any commitment from the State Department for that amount 
of money. 

Mr. Corron. I do not want to fill up the record here with a great deal 
of discussion of this, but you understand, Mr. Commissioner, these 
questions are not confined to your agency. We are trying to check 
each agency to make sure they are performing only the functions 
authorized by law. 

Mr. Bucuanan. I understand. 

Mr. Corron. I have a distinct feeling that we in the Congress charge 
certain agencies with certain things to do, and they gradually get into 
more or less corollary activities that they deem to be necessary. Their 
backlog goes up. Their work grows. We want to try to get these 
agencies back into the functions for which they were originally set 
up. We must try to find out what functions they are directly charged 
with. 

That is the general purpose of the questions. 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF WORKLOAD 


Can you tell me what proportion of time and money and energy and 
efforts of your Commission are devoted to rate fixing ? 

Mr. Bucnanan. At the present time I think—you mean now to refer 
to the international work ? 

Mr. Corron. No. Iam talking about your work. Am I wrong in 
saying that perhaps your most fundamental function, in the scheme 
of things, is the regulation of rates? 

Mr. Bucwanan. I would say that there are three main factors: One, 
regulation of rates; the other, the certification of natural gas facilities 
in interstate commerce; and the third, the licensing of hydroelectric 
projects. I think those are the three main functions of the Commis- 
sion. 
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Mr. Corron. You did not mention this matter of licensing first, of 
permitting new activities in the matter of electric power. Is that be- 
cause it has become more or less static? You have said, first, you had 
to fix rates, 

\ir. BucHanan. Yes. 

Mr. Corron. And second was the matter of certification in the 

tural-gas industry, and the third was in connection with licensing of 
hydroelectric projects. 

Mr. Bucuanan. I want to be correct—generally, rates in the natural 

and electric field. 

Mr. Corron. My question has to do generally in trying to find out 

ndamentally what proportion of your activities are in rate fixing, 

d what proportion would you say, just roughly, is in certification 

d granting of franchises, or permits ? 

te Mr. Bucuanan. I think the proportion of our activities relating 

a to rates, generally, electric and gas, would range between 28 and 30 
tmet percent. And the certification, about 12.5 percent; licensing, about 
14 percent. 

Mr. Corron. In general, from the layman’s point of view, permits 

d licensing and certification is the same sort of activity, is it not ? 

Mr. Bucuanan. No, an entirely different sort of activity. The 
certification of facilities is a matter that—I do not know just how to 
phrase it, but if someone came in and wanted to have natural gas de- 
livered at some place in New Hampshire, for instance, they would want 
it right away. 

Mr. Corron. Yes. 

Mr. Bucuanan. A hydroelectric proje ct, however, generally is more 
deliberate, because it takes a longer time to build a hydroelectric power 
dam and other facilities. 

Mr. Corron. I do not want to take too much of the committee’s time, 
but what I am trying to get at is this: although you operate in three 
different fields, generally the function is the same, whether you refer 
to granting certificates, permits, or issuing licenses. 

Mr. Bucuanan. The functions generally are the same. 

Mr. Corron. That is my point. 

Mr. Bucuanan. To the extent you indicate, but they deal with two 
entirely different subjects. 

Mr. Corron. What do you mean? 

Mr. Bucwanan. Natural gas on the one hand, and water. 

Mr. Puiturres. Different commodities. 

Mr. Corron. Different commodities, but the same general function. 

Mr. Bucwanan. Yes. 

Mr. Corron. That is my point. Now, you say your activify in 
ratefixing, establishing rates, represents about 30 percent of your work. 

Mr. BucHanan. Twenty-eight to thirty percent. 

Mr. Corron. Your activity in connection with certification and 
licensing would be about 26 to 30 percent. What are the other func- 
tions that take up the remaining percentage of your activities? 

Mr. Bucnanan. These other operations, “Mr. Cotton. All of these 
functions here take up the entire 100 percent of our activities. 
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LEGISLATIVE AUTHORITY 


Mr. Corron. With the permission of the chairman, will you have 
your general counsel, or somebody, prepare a little memorandum—it 
need not necessarily be put in the record; it could be filed with the 
clerk of this committee—a list of all the functions that the Federal] 
Power Commission performs, and after each one give the act of Con- 
gress on which you rely in carrying out those functi ons. 

Mr. Bucnanan. We will be glad to do that, Mr. Cotton. We have 
just completed a study along the line of functional operations of the 
Commission, with particular reference to the letter from Budcget 
Director Dodge. We will have that information available. 

Mr. Pumps. Suppose you put that in the record right here. 

(The information is as follows:) 


ACTIVITIES FOR WHICH 1954 FuNps ARE REQUESTED AND STATUTORY AUTHORITY FoR 
Eacu 


1. Licensing of non-Federal hydroelectric projects 


(a) Licensing, investigation and processing.—Sections 4, 6, 8, 10, and 15 
of the Federal Power Act. This legislation is considered directive. 

(b) Inspection of construction and operation.—Section 10 (c) of the Federal 
Power Act, which sets forth as a required condition of all licenses that the project 
works be maintained to conform to such rules as the Commission may prescribe 
for the protection of life, health, and property. The Commission must inspect 
the projects while under construction and while in operation in order to insure 
conformance to such conditions although the legislation is not specifically direc- 
tive. 

(c) Headwater benefit determinations.—Section 10 (f) of the Federal Power 
Act, which is directive. 

(d) Special license conditions.—Sections 6, 10 (g), 11, and 18 of the Federal 
Power Act, which are considered directive in nature. 

(e) Unlicensed project investivations.—Section 4 (g) of the Federal Power 
Act, which is considered permissive. 

(f) Declarations of intention.—Section 23 of the Federal Power Act, which is 
directive. 

(g) Determinations and consents relating to power site land.—Section 24 of 
the Federal Power Act, which is considered directive. 

(h) Determinations of initial investment.—Section 4 (b) of the Federal Power 
Act, which is considered directive. 

(i) Determinations of additions and depreciation reserves.—Sections 4 (b) 
and 10 (c) of the Federal Power Act, which are considered directive. 

(j) Amortization reserve cases.—Section 10 (d) of the Federal Power Act, 
which is considered directive. 

(k) Furnishing assistance and information to Congress, governmental agen- 
cies and the public.—Sections 4 (c), 4 (d), and 7 (b) of the Federal Power Act, 
which are considered directive with respect to Congress and governmental agen 
cies and permissive with respect to the public. 

2. Regulation and surveys, electric power industry 

(a) Rate cases.—Sections 19, 20, 205, and 206 of the Federal Power Act, which 
are directive 

(b) Rate filings.—Section 205, Federal Power Act, which is directive. 

(c) Reclassification and original cost studies.—Sections 208, 301, 302, 303, and 
804 of the Federal Power Act authorize this function but do not direct it. 

(d) Accounting regulations and actions.—Sections 801 and 304 of the Federal 
Power Act authorize but do not direct this activity. The activity must, however, 
be performed particularly in connection with the rate case work which is directed 

(e) Depreciation rates and reserves.—Not directed but authorized by sections 
208, 302, and 304 of the Federal Power Act. This, too, is necessarily performed 
in connection with rate matters. 

(f) Security issues.—Section 204, Federal Power Act, which is directive in 
nature. 
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) Mergers and consolidations.—Section 203 of the Federal Power Act, which 
3 directive in nature. 

(h) Interlocking directorates.—Section 305 (b) of the Federal Power Act, 

ch is directive in nature. 

) Temporary interconnections.—Sections 202 (c) and 202 (d) of the Federal 

er Act, which are directive in nature. 

) Jurisdictional determinations.—Section 201 of the Federal Power Act 

scribes jurisdiction generally but determinations in specific cases are basic 

ll of the Commission's activities concerning, and relations with, individual 

tric utilities. The statutory authority is not directive, however, but is 
nsidered permissive. 
) International electric energy transactions.—Section 202 (e), which is 

irective (also Executive Order No. 8202, dated July 13, 1939). 

(1) Power requirements and supply studies.—Sections 4 (a) and 311 of the 
Federal Power Act. Approximately two-thirds of the work performed is specifi- 

y directed by section 311, while the remaining one-third is authorized by 
section 4 (a) and necessary to other activities of the Commission. 

(m) Power market surveys.—Sections 4 (a) and 311 of the Federal Power 
Act. Here, too, two-thirds of the work performed is by specific direction of 

tion 311, and one-third as authorized by section 4 (a). 

(n) Interconnection and coordination studies.—Section 202 (a) of the Fed- 
eral Power Act, which is specifically directive. 

(0) Undeveloped waterpower resources data.—Section 4 (a) of the Federal 
Power Act, which authorizes but does not specifically direct the function. 

(p) Gathering and analysis of basic data.—Section 311 of the Federal Power 
Act, which is specifically directive, covers all but one-half man-year of effort 
under this activity That one-half man-year is expended in securing data for 
Defense Electric Power Administration under an interagency agreement. 

(q) Statistical publications.—Section 312 of the Federal Power Act, which is 
permissive. 

(r) Electric system maps.—Section 311 of the Federal Power Act directs the 
activities which necessitate preparation of maps and keeping them current. 
Section 312 authorizes their sale. 


(s) Furnishing assistance and information to Congress, governmental agencies, 
and the public.—Section 209 (c) of the Federal Power Act authorizes assistance 
ind information to the States. Section 311 directs reporting of certain data 
» Congress. Section 312 authorizes publication and sale of maps, atlases, and 
reports. 


Regulation and surveys, natural gas industry 


(a) Certificates of public convenience and necessity.—Sections 3 and 7, Natu- 
ral Gas Act (as amended), which are considered directive. (See also Executive 
Order No. 8202, dated July 13, 1939.) 
(b) Rate cases.—Sections 4 and 5, Natural Gas Act, which are directive in 
nature. 
(c) Rate filings.—Section 4, Natural Gas Act, which is directive in nature. 
(d) Tariff conversions.—Section 4, Natural Gas Act, which is considered per- 
missive with respect to this activity. 
agen (e) Gas service complaints.—Section 13, Natural Gas Act, which is directive 
r Act in nature. 
(f) Reclassification and original cost studies.—Sections 6, 8, and 9, Natural 
Gas Act, which are permissive. 
(g) Accounting regulations and actions.—Sections 6, 8, and 9, Natural Gas 
(ct, which are permissive. The activity must, however, be performed particu- 
rly in connection with the rate-case work which is directed 
(h) Depreciation and depletion rates and reserves.—Sections 6 and 9, Natural 
Gas Act, which are permissive. This, too, is necessarily performed in connection 
, and with rate matters. 

(i) Gas jurisdictional determinations.—Sections 1 and 2, Natural Gas Act, 
prescribe jurisdiction generally, but determinations in specific cases are basic 
ever, all of the Commission’s activities concerning, and its relations with, indi- 
ected dual natural gas companies. The statutory authority is not directive, but is 
tions garded as permissive for this function. 
rmed (j) Gathering and analysis of basic data.—Sections 10, 14, and 16, Natural 
Gas Act, which are permissive. This activity, however, is necessary to the Com- 

ssion’s rate and certificate work. 

(k) Statistical publications.—Sections 10, 14, and 16, Natural Gas Act, which 
re permissive. 
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(1) Special gas-supply studies.—Sections 10, 14, and 16, Natural Gas Act, which 
are permissive. 

(m) Natural gas pipeline maps.—Sections 10, 14, and 16, Natural Gas Act, 
which are permissive. 

(n) Furnishing assistance and information to Congress, governmental aven.- 
cics, and the public.—Sections 10, 11, 14, and 16 of the Natural Gas Act. Sectior 
11 is considered directive, while sections 10, 14, and 16 are permissive. 

4. Investigations relating to Federal river-development projects 

(a) River basin and project studies—Flood Control Act of 1938 and subs 
quent flood-control and river and harbor acts, and sections 4 (a) and 4 (c) of the 
Federal Power Act. Activities under the flood-control and river and harbor acts 
are under directive, and under the Federal Power Act under permissive language 

(6) Federal project rates and accounting.—Bonneville Act (50 Stat. 731): 
Fort Peck Act (52 Stat. 403) ; Flood Control Act of 1944, section 5 (58 Stat. 890) ; 
which are directive as to all work contemplated in the 1954 estimates. 

(c) éurnishing assistance and information to Congress, governmental agencies 
and the public.—Sections 4 (ce), 4 (d), 209 (ce), and 311 of Federal Power Act 
which are considered directive as pertaining to Congress and Federal and State 
agencies, and permissive as to the public. 

5. International Joint Commission 

The Chief Engineer of the Federal Power Commission was appointed by the 
President as a member of the International Joint Commission. Authority for 
the latter agency is in the act of June 13, 1902 (32 Stat. 373), and the treaty of 
January 11, 1909 (36 Stat. 2448). 

6. Administration 

Specifically, sections 1 and 2 of the Federal Power Act, sections 18 and 20 (c) 
of the Natural Gas Act. Generally, under the many acts relating to all agencies 
such as the Budget and Accounting Act, the Federal Employees’ Pay Act, the 
Federal Tort Claims Act, the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act 
ete. 

Mr. Puttiies. Will you indicate which of the functions are in the 
original act, and those that have been added by supplemental acts of 
Congress? 

Mr. Bucuanan. Some have been by way of amendment. 

Mr. Puituies. And in reply to Mr. Cotton’s question, will you show 
that, also? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Yes. 

Mr. Puturrs. How much more extensive is that going to be, except 
for the authorizating acts of Congress, than the chart which you have 
on page 15 of the justification ? 

Mr. Securest. It will be tied together. 

Mr. Puriurrs. I think it would be well to put the chart on page 15 
in the record at this point. 

(The information requested follows :) 
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SCHEDULE OF RECEIPTS 


Mr. Puiturrs. Mr. Reporter, will you insert pages 140, 141, and 142 
in the record at this point? 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


Schedule of receipts 


GENERAL ACCOUNTS 


Estimate, 
1954 


Receipt title — StEMALe, 


Licenses under Federal Power Act (geneval $1, 220, 503 $1, 138, 108 $1, 043, 029 
Violations of trade laws, not otherwise classified 34 100 100 
Repayments, lapsed appropriations 658 0 0 
Refund of terminal leave compensation 517 200 200 
Recoveries, jury service 18 100 100 
Sale of maps 600 2, 500 3, 000 
Sale of photo duplications 11, 659 2, 000 12, 000 
Sale of publications and reproductions, not otherwise 

classified 30, 110 32, 000 32, 000 
Fees d other charges for miscellaneous services, not 

ot sheorete Se my mene 184 200 | 200 
Net proceeds surplus property in United States 12 0 0 


Total, receipts... . , 264, 205 , 185, 208 1, 090, 629 


SPECIAL ACCOUNTS 


Licenses under Federal Power Act from public lands and 
national forests 
Receipts, reclamation fund, special fund, reclamation fund 
collections, other agencies 
5012 Licenses under Federal Power Act, improvement of navi- 
gable waters 
§882 Oregon and California land-grant fund 
5897 Coos Bay wagon-road grant fund 


Total receipts 


TRUST ACCOUNTS 





Licenses under Federal Power Act from Indian Reserva- 

tions (various Indian tribes) . miiiebiatbinead $208, 246 $206, 810 | $205, 810 
Deposits, consolidated funds, Shoshone Indians : 10 | 10 | 10 
Deposits, consolidated funds, Arapahoe Indians 10 | 10 10 


Total receipts___ 208, 266 | 206, 830 205, 830 


Why do you estimate you are going to have a reduction in income 
and receipts for this year, as indicated on page 140 of the justifica- 
tions ¢ 

Mr. Securest. We explained that last year, Mr. Chairman. Some 
of these unlicensed projects are being brought under license at present, 
last year and this year, that temporarily increased the revenue, but 
after this year they will be back under the regular amount. 

Mr. Puiurrs. When you talk about receipts, you mean receipts that 
go into the Treasury ? 

Mr. Secnrest. Yes; the money we receive goes into miscellaneous 
receipts of the Treasury, or a special fund. 

Mr. Puu.ires. The money that you collect all goes into a general 
fund, or a special fund. 

Mr. Securest. That is right. 
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Mr. Puitures. Now, when you have this licensing of non-Federa] 
projects, your justifications indicate, you collect back money some- 
times. You cite one case yhere you collected back $225,000. Do you 
include that in your receipts ¢ overed into the Treasury ? 

Mr. Securest. Yes, sir. That is all covered into the T reasury under 
the provisions of the Federal Power Act, and is distributed accord- 
ingly. 

Mr. Bucuanan. That is what causes the fluctuation. That is 
credited the year we receive it. 

Mr. Primus. And another year you would probably indicate a 
reduction in income as a result of that? 

Mr. Bucwanan. Yes, sir. 


RATE INCREASE CASES 


Mr. Puruurrs. It has been the observation of this committee that 
when vou give a rate increase for a untility, you immediately are 
pressed for rate increases for all other utilities which have approxi- 
mately the same situation. 

Mr. Bucuanan. That is what we call a “chain reaction.” For in 
stance, take the Texas Eastern Transmission Corp., which operates = 
Big Inch and the Little Inch lines coming up from Texas and 1 
ning into New Jersey. They have customers. One of their pon al 
is the Manufacturers’ Light & Heat in the Pittsburgh area, the Ohio 
area, and the West Virginia area. Another customer is Consolidated 
Natural Gas. They serve somewhat the same area. And there are 
other customers right up to that point, and after they pass the Appala 
chian Mountains and get into the seaboard. As the Texas rates in- 
crease, those customers in turn are faced with an increase in cost, be 
cause their costs are guided largely by the cost of gas. So, then, if 
they are subject to our jurisdiction, as would be the companies I speci- 
fically mentioned here, because they are also natural gas companies, 
thev in turn file for rate increases. 

Mr. Puturrs. So you have almost a continuous cycle. Every time 
to allow a rate increase, you at the same time make yourselves an in 
creased amount of work. 

Mr. Bucuanan. It is like a row of dominoes. You knock down 
the first man and they will all fall down in time. 


PAYMENTS TO STATES UNDER THE FEDERAL POWER ACT 


Mr. Putters. I recall in previous years—I do not believe in this 
year—you subvent to the States a certain percentage of the money or a 
certain percentage of your income. For my information, will you re 
fresh my memory and tell me what that is? 

Mr. Secnrest. That is 37.5 percent of the fees we have collected 
from licensees for public lands. It averages $32,000 or $33,500. 

Mr. Pures. How many States are beneficiaries? 

Mr. Srcurest. I think something around 24. 

Mr. Putuires. Will you put that in the record? 

Mr. Secnrest. Yes. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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Distribution by States of payments to States under Federal Power Act, fiscal 
year 1953 
se payments were derived from license fees for calendar year 1951, collected in fiscal 


1952, and paid to the States in fiseal 1953] 


Alabama $42. 55 | New Mexico__..-.__-~-- ; $10. 09 
(lerRe oe te 464. 36| North Carolina___- $2. 29 
Arizona___-_ 119. 58 | Oklahoma__-_----- 8.11 
Arkansas---. ne . 15, 75} Osvegon.............. 7, 046. 36 
California 15, 647. 09 | Pennsylvania_-_ 37. 75 
Colorado / a 607. 99 | Puerto Rico____--~-- 13. 25 
Florida__--- 5. 27} South Carolina 7 10. 7 
[daho_-- , 5 a 3, 278. 02| U ‘ » Mae. 
Michigan__- é 59. 70| Virginia - ae 15. § 
Minnesota___ jbcedeume 15. 76| Washington ee , 577. 2 
Mississippi__- aa ; 23. 74; West Virginia___- 3. 
|, iS ‘ . 28) Wisconsin__--~ - 19. 
MORCRRE nonneo 2, 095. 97; Wyoming_-_-_-- 

Nevada_-.- 902. 12 


ANALYSIS OF WORKLOAD IN RECENT YEARS 


Mr. Yates. The low point in the number of employees you have 
now was paralleled in 1945, according to this chart which you have 
given us, and the number of employees was increased in shes succeed- 
ng 2 years. What was your experience in 1945 that compelled the 
increase ¢ 

Mr. Bucuanan. That was the close of the war, Mr. Yates. 

Mr. Yates. Was it an expansion of the workload you had or the 
fact you were not able to take care of the workload already in exist- 
ence ¢ 

Mr. Bucnanan. Of course, during the war—and 1945 marked the 
termination of that—steel was scarce; everything was allocated, and 
there was no activity in any of the functions, or there was no great 
ictivity. At thee nd of the war, in both the hydroelectric and natural 
gas industries and electric industry, instead of the depression that was 

\ticipated, there was an upswing the other 7. 

This will illustrate better than anything else how it increased 
the natural gas industry. These are the figures from 1945 up to date, 
for certificate applications in dollars in the natural gas industry. 

In 1945 we issued certificates totaling $34,170,000: in 1946, $127,- 
000.000: in 1947, $273,000,000; in 1948, $519,000,000; in 1949, 
$566,000,000. 

Mr. Yates. That is in millions of dollars. What is it in numbers 
of cases ¢ 

Mr. Bucuanan. I do not have that in cases, Mr. Yates. 

Mr. Yates. Is millions of dollars a proper standard to be used as 
indicating the workload you have, or would the number of cases be 
more appropriate standard ? 

Mr. Bucnanan. They could be used as standards, although this is 
a fairly accurate standard to follow. The reason is this: If you take 
that pipeline from Texas into New Jersey. there are going to be more 
customers along that line wanting gas than if you just built it from 
Texas, say, into Oklahoma. So the dollars in volved in building that 
line area — good measure of the work that falls on our shoulders. 

Mr. Yates. Can you tell me what procedures the Commission has 
established a an application for a certificate for a pipeline to trans- 
mit natural gas ? 
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Mr. Bucwanan. May I answer that after I complete these statistics 
here? , 

Mr. Yates. Of course. 

Mr. Bucuanan. I stopped with 1949, $566 million. In 1950 there 
were $487 million; in 1951, $725 million. That was the peak. Then 
we ran into the rate situation, and the certificate filing fell off. In 
1952 it was $321 million, and up to December 31 of this fiscal year— 
that is, the 1953 fiscal year—it was $174 million. If that is projected 
on the same basis, it comes up with $348 million or $350 million for 
fiscal 1953. 

Mr. Yates. I note the peak of applications for natural gas certifi- 
eates wes in 1951. That is correct; is it not? 

Mr. Bucnanayn. In 1951; that is correct. 

Mr. Yates. And you did not have as many employees in 1951 as you 
had in 1949. Were you able, with the reduced number of employees, 
to take care of that workload ? 

Mr. Bucnanan. We turned out that workload. At that time the 
rate influence was creeping in. 

Mr. Yates. What do you mean by “the rate influence was creeping 
in”? 

Mr. Bucnanan. In 1950 they started filing. 

Mr. Yates. You mean the companies started filing? 

Mr. Pucuanan. The natural gas companies started filing applica- 
tions or filing new tariffs calling for rate increases. That was in 1950. 
In 1951 that developed considerably, and 1952 was our biggest rate 
vear. I think we h: 1d $166 million in rate increases facing us, which 
we had to act on. In line with what I have just told Congressman 
Phillips about the chain reaction and so forth, that has kept up, and 
we have more workload today than we had in 1952. 

Mr. Yarrs. And that is the supervision of rate schedules of natural 
gas companies ? 
Mr. BucHaNnan. 





Yes: rate schedules. 









RATE REGULATION, NATURAL 





GAS INDUSTRY 


Mr. Yares. Now, my question is what functions does the Commis- 
sion perform with respect to supervision of the operation of natural 
gas comp: unies ¢ 

Mr. Bucuanan. I thought you wanted the process that was fol- 
lowed on the application when it was filed. 

Mr. Yates. That is the same thing; is it not? 

Mr. Bucuanan. Your question goes to the certificate applications 
or rate increases, applications for rate increases, or both ? 

Mr. Yates. Let us have both. The most important function of the 
Federal Power Commission at the present time, as far as I can make 
out, is the determination of the fairness of rates being charged by 
these industries over which you have supervision. W hat do you do 
with respect to natural gas companies? 

Mr. Bucuanayn. I will ask Mr. C. W. Smith to answer that. 

Mr. C. W. Smirn. First, the natural gas company files for an in- 
crease in rates. It may be for $10 millon or $15 million. That is 
studied by the staff and reported back to the Commission. The Com- 
mission can suspend the rate increase for 5 months after the proposed 
effective date. At the end of the 5-month period, the company can 
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put the rate into effect under bond conditioned to make refunds ac- 
cording to the subsequent order of the Commission. 

Mr. Yates. The company files an application with you stating that 
on such and such a date they are going to increase the rates, and they 
how the increase. 

Mr. C. W. Smirn. Yes, and they show the actual rates themselves. 
And the Commission can suspend them for a period of 5 months. 
However, each company automatically, practically, can put their rates 
into effect under bond, and today there is about $80 million on an 
annual basis being collected under bond. 

If the rate is suspended and it amounts to a large increase, the 
Commission staff goes to the office of the company to check the com- 
pany’s books—the costs of production, the operating expense, the item 
of depletion allowance, and things of that nature. A hearing is then 

ld before an examiner. 

Mr. Yates. In Washington ? 

Mr. C. W. Smitn. In Washington. The company has the burden of 
proof, and the company puts on its case. 

Mr. Puiturres. Let me ask right there: No matter where the com- 
pany is located, the hearing is held in Washington ? 

Mr. C. W. Situ. Yes, sir. The reason why the hearing is held in 
Washington is because the Commission has no travel funds to hold 
hearings in the field and, as a matter of necessity, it must hold the 
hearings in Washington. 

Then the Commission’s staff puts on its case as to its version of 
the facts, the operating cost, fair rate of return, and so forth. In 
most of the cases we have intervenors. The intervenors represent 


gas companies which purchase gas; they represent cities, towns, public 
service commissions—the public, Sometimes oral argument is had, 
and usually the examiner makes an interim decision which finally goes 
to the Commission. Sometimes the Commission amends the decision 
of the examiner, or has the record certified to it and makes the initial 


decision. 

At the present time, we have 87 natural gas rate cases under sus- 
pension, involving increases of $151 million. 

Mr. Puinurpes. Does the Commission have anything else but natural 
gas rate cases under suspension ? 

Mr. C. W. Smiru. Yes, sir. We have some electric, but that is 
minor compared to the natural gas. 

Mr. Puiturrs. You do not have any manufactured gas companies? 

Mr. C. W. Smirn. That is right. They are all natur: ‘al gas. 

Mr. Yates. And you also have electric rate cases? 

Mr. C. W. Smiru. Interstate electric company rates, but the electric 
companies are not applying for as large increases as those which have 
been applied for by the natural gas companies. 

Mr. Yares. Who makes an examination of the company’s books 
during the period when you have the rate schedule under suspension ¢ 

Mr. C. W. Smiru. The staff in the field does, Mr. Yates. 

Mr. Yarres. When you say “staff,” what would that include? Would 
it ine lude accountants ¢ 

Mr. C. W. Smiru. Accountants, engineers, rate men, and financial 
men, each in his own particular field. 
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Mr. Yates. When you investigate the books of the company—I as- 
sume this denends on the amount of increase sourht, the size of the 
company, and so forth—how many men do you send into the company? 
Mr. C. W. Surrn. It denends on the size of the case. We may send 

4 or 5 men, or in a case like United Pipeline, which is the biggest in 
the country, extending from Texas over to Alabama, we may have as 
many as a dozen or 15. It depends upon the complexities involved. 

Mr. Yatrs. How many such men do you have on your staff now: 
how many accountants do you have on your staff to make checks of 
this type, how many rate men, engineers, and so forth? 

Mr. C. W. SmirH. We have pretty close to 90 people. That in 
cludes the office staff that processes the rate cases. 

Mr. Yates. Is 90 the maximum number of people you have who 
would be doing the checking? 

Mr. C. W. Suiru. Yes. That is the staff for the field work. We 
also have an office staff. And we have cases now pending for which 
we have no staff to make the investigations. 

Mr. Yates. What are you going to do with those? 

Mr. C. W. Smurri. They will just have to wait until we can get 
around to making the investigations, because we have learned from 
experience that vou cannot accept the figures that the companies put 
in. They usually ask for more than the Commission finds is justified. 

Mr. Puitrirs. In those cases, is the company under bond until you 
can get around to them’? 

Mr. C. W. Smirnu. Yes, sir. That is the standard procedure, but 
in the meantime the company does not know its true financial posi- 
tion. It does not know how much of the revenue it can keep and how 
much it will have to refund. And refunding involves two important 
questions: first, will the ultimate consumer who pays the bill get the 
refund and, secondly, the complexities and cost of distribution run 
into a large amount of money. 

Mr. Puiiiirs. Of the 63 new employees, how many would be added 
to aah 90 employees you referred to in answer to Mr. Yates’ question / 

Mr. C. W. Suiru. About 34 for the gas and electric. 

Mr. Y \rEs. For both the gas and electric? 

Mr. C. W. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yarers. In other words, this investigating staff does investigate 
rate cases for both natural eas and electric ? 

Mr. C. W. Smirn. That is correct. We try, as far as we can, to 
have men who are sufficiently versatile to go from one field to another. 
We cannot auite do that in engineering investigations, because ordi 
narily an electrical engineer cannot pass upon gas matters; but other 
wise they have to do both. 

Mr. Yates. When I was a member of a Public Utilities Commis 
sion, we used to hire experts, such as Mr. Bonbright, to advise us. 
Does the Commission ever do that? 

Mr. C. W. Smirn. No, sir. We have our own experts who testify, 
and Dr. Bonbright sometimes comes down and consults us on his own 
cases. I have testified before about 20 commissions in the United 
States and have testified in at least 75 proceedings. 

Mr. Yares. In other words, you have your own experts to testify 
in such cases ? 

Mr. C. W Smirn. Yes, sir 
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Mr. Yares. You have no experts who testify other than your own? 

Mr. C. W. Smiru. No, sir. 

Mr. Bucnanan. One of our difficulties is this, that we lose too 
many people in the export field. The companies take our staff and 
put them on as experts against us. That is why we do not hire out- 
side experts. 


SSUANCE OF CERTIFICATES OF PUBLIC CONVENIENCE AND NECESSITY 


Mr. Yates. Does the procedure established for rate cases apply 
to all cases? What other types of procedures does the Commission 
have, as, for example, an application for a certificate? How many 
employees are involved in such a case ¢ 

Mr. Bucnanan. There is an increase of 10 in the Certificate Di- 
vision. 

Mr. Yares. We have an explanation of the rate cases from Mr. 
Smith. What do you do in a certificate case ? 

Mr. Bucuanan. Practically the same thing, except instead of going 
nto the books it goes into a field investigation as to physical mat- 
fers. 

Mr. Yares. Is the same staff used for that? 

Mr. Bucnanan. No; not altogether. There is some combination. 

Mr. C. W. Sarru. I believe I could explain that. 

Mr. Bucwanan. Start with with application filing and take it 
right on through to the completion of it. 

Mr. Yates. We are now discussing an application for a certificate 
filed by a natural gas company which wants to build a pipe line ¢ 

Mr. BucHanan. That wants to build a pipe ine from Texas to 
Illinois. 

Mr. C. W. Smiru. The application is filed wider comprehensive 
rules which have been prescribed by the Commission. The staff ana- 
lyzes the application and makes a preliminary report to the Commis- 
sion as to what it contains. 

Mr. Yares. When you say “staff,” which staff—the same group of 
on? 

Mr. C. W. Smrrn. No. We have a gas certificate technical staff 
that makes that examination. Notices are published of the applica- 
tion, and the Commission ordinarily sets the application for hearing. 

Mr. Yares. I am trying to get the number of employees. You have 
2 on the certificate investigating staff; how many people do you have 
in this case ¢ 

Mr. C. W. Smiru. Including clerical work, accounting work, and 
so forth, there are 82 experts, stenographers, and so forth in the 1954 
budget for that work. 

Now, the ease is set for hearing, and ordinarily we have inter- 
venors. Sometimes we may have competing applications, and we 
have intervenors of cities, States, customer companies, and so forth. 
Sometimes we have a large group. The staff that makes that exami 
nation is the staff of the Gas Certificate Division. If a rate matter 
s involved, as it frequently is—what rates are you going to ch: sy - 
then we assign someone from the Rate Division on that work; if a 
financial matter is involved, we assign someone from the Division ‘of 
Finance to work on that particular subject. 
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Mr. Yates. Is there any average time for the completion of a: 
application ¢ 

Mr. C. W. Smirn. Unfortunately, there is not, because vou just 
cannot standardize these things; you cannot measure them by some 
unit. It depends a good deal upon whether or not they are contro 
verted applications. We today have at least three companies apply 
ing to serve the northwestern area with gas. That is a highly con 
troverted matter. Those three applicants will fight hard, each one. 
to get the application. You just cannot say how long a time it w ill 
take, and you cannot have any standard unit of measurement. 

Mr. Bucnanan. A second very important element in that phase of 
the discussion is this: The material that is filed by the applying com 
pany, as to whether it is filed in good form—all of that work has 
been done beforehand, at the time of filing, and then it has to be 
reviewed by the staff and then worked over and worked over and 
worked over. Some of them file in very good shape; others do not. 



















CASES PENDING WITH THE COMMISSION 


Mr. Yates. How many applications for certificates are now pend- 
ing, if any? 

Mr. C. W. Smirn. We have about 109 applications now pending, as 
of Jannary, involving expenditures of pretty close to a billion dollars. 

Mr. Yates. And what is the date of the earliest of those? Are all 
of those applications of recent filing, or do they all go back in time? 

Mr. C. W. Smiru. There is a mixture. I do not have the time of 
filing. 

Mr. Yates. Would you say any of them have been pending as long 
as a year! 

Mr. C. W. Smirn. Yes. 

Mr. Bucwanan. Yes. The Algonquin application was filed 
1950, I believe. 

Mr. Yates. Why has it been pending for so long? 

Mr. Bucuanan. It went through the courts and is back in our 
hands now. 

Mr. Putuuirs. Omitting court cases, what is the oldest case that has 
just been sitting in your agency ? 

Mr. C. W. Sairu. I do not have that here. 

Mr. Putuures. Put it in the record, and also tell us the general 
average. 

Mr. C. W. Surri. All right. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Three cases were filed more than 30 months ago, 4 between 24 and 30 months, 
8 between 18 and 24 months, 15 between 12 and 18 months, and the balance of the 


109 applications to construct new facilities were less than 1 year old on January 1, 
1953 

















Mr. Puitures. If you have 109 cases pending, you will never get 
down to no pending cases. What is the average number of cases you 
expect to have on file awaiting action ? 

Mr. C. W. Smirnu. The 109 cases are for construction. In addition, 
we also have applications covering merger of facilities, transfer of 
facilities, and so forth. 

Mr. Purures. How many? 
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of a Mr. C. W. Smrrn. The total number of cases which were pending 
on July 1, 1951, was 172 and, at the end of fiscal 1952, it was 15s. 
ue just Those for construction only on July 1, 1951, were 117, and on June 30, 
y some 1952, 127. There has been made a little reduction in that, but it is 
ontre “ consequential, 
apply During the time steel was scarce, particularly last year, there was 
Y Col a slowing down of applications. In the last few weeks they seem to 
| be stepping up again. But the more natural gas companies we have, 
the more applications for certificates, because every time they ex- 
pand and extend operations they must get a certificate. We expect 
this work to increase over the years. 
r con Mr. Pures. I am not sure your backlog and caseload and in- 
k has crease Over your average are yet sufficient to justify an increase of 
Co be 63 people. 
r and Mr. Yates. Supplementing your question, I would like to ask 
O not. whether there is any relationship between the average number of 
employees and the turning out of this work. 

Mr. C. W. Smirn. Oh, yes. In the case of the rate work, the sit- 
iation is becoming deplorable. We have $80 million being collected 
inder bond and the companies not knowing whether that is their 
money or must be refunded, and the consumers not knowing, which 
s an unhealthy situation. In 1949 we had 11 applications for in- 
creased rates involving $645,000. Last year we had 33 applications 
for increased rates involving $165 million. 

Now, the Commission was never organized to handle that kind of 
work, that chain reaction. For instance, the United Pipeline sells to 
the Tennessee Gas; the Tennessee Gas sells to the United Fuel Gas 
of West Virginia; the United of West Virginia sells to the Atlantic 
Seaboard; the Atlantic Seaboard sells to the W ashington Gas Light 
Co. When the first one files for an increase, all suce eeding companies 
file for an increase, and the Commission is just not organized to handle 
that type of load. 

Mr. Yates. Can you amplify that statement. When you say the 
Commission “is just not organized to handle that kind of load,” 
you mean it has no statutory authority, or that you do not have the 
employees to do it, or what ? 

Mr. C. W. Smrru. No. We never had that workload; so we never 
asked for employees to take care of that kind of load. Now we have 
that load on us, and we have never had the staff to handle it. 

Mr. Yares. Is this what you are saying: That you are not now 
giving adequate supervision to the ratemaking process? Are you giv- 
Ing adequ: ite supervision to the ratem: king process ? 

Mr. C. W. Smrrn. I would say supervision of the ratemaking 
process disturbs everyone in the Commission. 

Mr. Puitiirs. If you got the 63 people, how many of the 109 cases 
would you clean up in the next fiscal year, or how many would you 
have at the end of the fiscal year, taking into consideration the number 
you would clean up plus the ones you would expect to come in? 

Mr. Bucwanan. Let me answer that in this way: The bene fit, that 
would come out of it is that a lot of the corporations that Mr. C. W. 
Smith has just mentioned are involved in their financing because of 
their inability to have a determination made on this rate filing. That 
would begin to work out so that they would know where they stood. 


ase of 
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There is one natural-gas company subject to our jurisdiction which 
their annual statement to the stockholders specifically mentioned the 
fact that they did not know where they stood financially, because they 
were operating under bond and they did not know how much of the 
money which had accumulated under that bond belonged to them o1 
whether it belonged to the stockholders or the customers by way of 
refund. And, no matter how much we did, we would help that situa- 
tion. I think that is very important. 

Mr. Puttirpes. You have not really answered my question of how 
many cases you would have at the end of the year. Would you expect 
to cut down the number from 109? 

Mr. Bucwanan. Certainly. And, if you will look at the chart be 
tween pages 91 and 92, of the — ations you will get a pretty 
graphic picture of just what we are faced with; also the ¢ chart follow 
ing page 81. 

Mr. Puicires. One more question along the line of Mr. Yates’ ques 
tion. Where are you going to get people with the training and back 
ground you need in order to get 63 new employees today in the field 
in which you operate ? 

Mr. Bucuanan. [think they are going to be available around Wash 
ington in any event. 


CORPORATE REGULATION 


Mr. Yares. There is another branch of the Commission’s work that 
has some importance. It relates to security matters. The Com 
mission has a function to perform in the approval of securities issued 
by compt inies under your supervision ; does it not? 

Mr. Bucuanan. A limited jurisdiction. 

Mr. Yates. Is the major responsibility in that respect given to the 
Securities and Exchange Commission ? 

Mr. Bucuanan. In the case of the natural-gas company, they hav 
pr ictic ally the whole of the jurisdiction, except we assert jurisdiction 
in the initial certification of fac 5 ies. We do not get very far with it. 

Mr. Yates. In other words, it is not a major function of you 
agency ! 

4 Boucnanan. Well, it is a function. 

. Yates. But it is not a major part of your workload ? 

Mr Bucuanan. It is one of the things that is divided and ought 
to be straightened out. It ought to be put one place or the other, 
speaking for myself. 

Mr. Yarrs. How expensive are these bonds to the companies? 

Mr. C. W. Smiru. They are not too expensive, because the Com 
mission does not require a bond in the full amount of the rate increase. 
In some cases the bond has been around 10 percent if the compan) 
is financialy sound and the Commission believes there is no reason 
for thinking the company is going to run out. I mean the amount 
of the bond does not parallel the increase in rates. 


SCOPE OF COMMISSION JURISDICTION IN RATE DETERMINATION 


Mr. Yates. What rates does the Commission supervise in the nat 
ural-gas field? 

Mr. Bucuanan. That is one of the great questions. Presently we 
go to the tailgate of the gasoline plant. That is where we start and 
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hich iy bring it up. In the case of companies that own their own production 
ned t! yroperties, we apply the rates to that; we go clear back and take all of 
ise they e facilities there in fixing our rates. But the question of our juris- 
of the diction and the extent of our jurisdiction are at present before the 
hem oy courts in the Phillips case. 
way of Mr. Yates. Is that before the Supreme Court of the United States? 
t situa- Mr. Bucuanan. No. It is in the local circuit court here. 
Mr. Yares. And on that case will depend the question, too, of 
of how whether or not you get an increase ratemaking function; will it not é 
expect Mr. Sieetaincns Cert: iinly we hope to find out the extent of our 
irisdiction. 
art be ' Mr. Yates. And the number of employees you will require? 
pretty Mr. Bucnanan. That will depend on what the decision is. We will 
Follow be able to estimate how many employees we need. I do not know 
that it will require any more—at least immediately. 


! 
I 
{ 


” ques 

| - Ik HIRE OF CONSULTANTS 

eg Mr. Yares. You spoke about the travel allowance having run out. 
Was Can you hire C. FP. A.’s in the field to do the work for you? 

Mr. Bucuanan. I would not think so. Mr. C. W. Smith can answer 
that. I do not think we could. We work better with a staff that we 
can revolve. 

Mr. Yates. And this is a specialized type of accounting that is 
applicable only to those who know the utility field? 

Mr. C. W. Smirn. I would like to state I ama C. P. A., and at one 
time 60 members of our staff were C. P. A.’s. We were able to get 
C. P. A.’s during the depression from the large accounting firms that 
specialized in this work, and we feel we have an accounting staff that 
is hard to match. 

Puiwipes. That was not Mr. Yates’ question. His idea was in 
going into the field, cannot you get these people to work for you under 
ontract. 

Mr. C. W. Smirnu. No. 

Mr. Yates. I am not questioning the qualification of your staff. 

Mr. C. W. Sarria. You could not do that, because they would have 
to specialize in our field, and the per diem rates that a public account- 
ant would charge for this work would be much higher than the rates 

pay on a permanent basis; their salary rates would be higher. 
ther, Mr. Yates. You usually find most of the accountants in this field 
represent utility companies, anyway, and there would be a conflict of 
: interest. 
ma Mr. C. W. Smirxn. There might be. But if you hired a public 
ease. accountant, the cost would be prohibitive compared with what we 
pen) pay our men. 
~~ Mr. Bucuanan. There is a limitation of $50 for per diem people, 
on and they would all proceed to charge the ceiling price, even if we 
could get them. And if we had that money for the regular staff, we 
could get more people and just as good. 
Mr. Securest. Furthermore, we have no money for special services. 
\1l we have is obligated for the present staff. 
Mr. Puiuies. I guess that is all. Thank you, gentlemen. 


uel 





REVISED. BUDGET ESTIMATES 


The following revised budget justification was received subsequent 
to the committee hearing. 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION, 
Washington 25, March 26, 1953. 
Hon. JOHN PHILLIPS, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Independent Offices, 
House Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Purciurps: The special review of 1954 estimates, which was directed 
by the Bureau of the Budget has resulted in the estimate for “Salaries and 
expenses, Federal Power Commission” being reduced from $4,570,000 to $4,300,000 
or a reduction of $270,000. 

The reduction was accomplished by holding each function performed to the 
1953 level of obligations, except where they had already been entered as de- 
creases in the estimates previously submitted. In the latter cases the 1954 
estimates were not changed. 

The only exceptions to that general rule were made to provide increased funds 
for work on suspended gas and electric rate increase applications, in substan 
tially the same amounts as originally estimated. The staggering workload in 
these matters and the urgency for provision of a more nearly adequate staff t 
work on them were fully explained to your committee at our recent hearing on 
1954 estimates. 

There are enclosed copies of a statement setting forth, for each of the Com- 
mission's activities, the average employment and total dollar costs as estimated 
for 1953, as estimated for 1954 in the original budget, and as estimated for 1954 
under the revised budget. The last column reflects the increases and decreases 
from 1953 to the 1954 revised estimate. 

Such further information as may be required by your committee either in the 
form of written statements or in a rehearing on the estimates, will be made 
available at your request. 

Sincerely yours, 
Tuomas C. BucHANAN, Chairman. 
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Monpay, Fesruary 23, 1953 
SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES CONTROL BOARD 
WITNESSES 


PETER CAMPBELL BROWN, CHAIRMAN 
ARTHUR C. KICSAR, BUDGET AND FISCAL OFFICER 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


imounts available for obligation 


1952 actual | 1953 est 
$291, 305 
20, 000 
235, 000 
20, OOO 


10, 895 


204. 105 
Obligations by activities 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate 


$143, 045 $256, 791 
38, 244 29, 512 
22, 816 25, 002 


204, 105 311, 305 
Obligations by objects 


53 estimate 


$5, 164 $6, 380 
GS-7.4 GS-9.3 


$2, 691 $2, 691 
CPC-3.5 CPC-3.5 


$165, 008 $260, 700 
52-week bast 452 900 
ites 222 1, 500 


icies for reimbursable details 21, 038 26, 000 


186, 720 289, 100 
1, 046 5, 500 
300 

4, 809 5, 500 


780 , 500 
6, 570 , 305 
1, 870 3, 800 
1,945 3, 800 

365 500 


204, 105 311, 305 400, 00 
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Analysis of expenditures 














1952 actual | 1953estimate 1954 estimate 

















1idated obligations, start of year...................-... | $18, 428 $16. 916 $18, 000 
tions incurred during the year_.....................-- | 204, 105 311, 305 400, 000 













“ce 






| 
| 222, 533 328, 221 418, 000 





ijustment in obligations of prior years ‘ aie 4, 22 ws meena 
nliquidated obligations, end of year om 16, 916 18, 000 28, 000 







otal expenditures dihciasiin dine dieeindeiaiasdhei eh tonne 






litures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations_...................- aaa 187, 189 293, 305 372, 000 
Out of prior authorizations_.......-. - peaodtidiadl . 14, 207 16, 916 18, 000 












Mr. Puuxirs. We have with us today Mr. Peter Campbell Brown, 
hairm: in, and the budget and fiscal officer, Mr. Kicsar, representing 
e Subversive Activities Control Board. 

"De you wish to make a general statement, Mr. Brown ? 

Mr. Brown. I would like to do so, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Puitures. You are requesting $400,000 for next year as com 
pared with $291,305 for the current fiscal year ? 

Mr. Kicsar. That is correct. 

Mr. Puitiies. You are entering the fourth year of your existence, 
but the first year of any measure of your activities. ‘Is that right / 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Puiures. How much did you do last year? 

Mr. Brown. You mean accomplishment-wise ¢ 

Mr. Prius. Yes. What did you accomplish? 

Mr. Brown. We have had that question arise on each occasion when 
we have appeared here, by virtue of the assignment we have been 
isked to perform. There has been to date only one petition filed with 
the Board by the Attorney General, and a formal hearing was con- 
ducted on that petition. An examination of witnesses for both par 
ties was had, but to date we have not entered a final order on that 
petition. 

Mr. Putiuires. Suppose you make your statement, and then we will 
come back to this. 


















GENERAL STATEMENT 


















Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
Subversive Activities Control Board is one of the newer agencies 
of the Government. The legal authority for its existence is to be 
found in the Subversive Activities C ontrol Act of 1950, which became 
law as part of the Internal Security Act on September 23, 1950. 

The Board was organized on September 1, 1950. The principal du 
ties of the Board are summarized on page 1 of justifications which 
have been filed with the committee. However, briefly, the Board 
must determine whether organizations are Communist-action or 
Communist-front organizations and whether or not an individual is 
in officer of either kind of organization or a member of a Communist- 
action organization. 

Petitions are filed with the Board by the Attorney General or by any 
organization or individual covered by the act. Hearings are then held 
on these petitions, which hearings are, of course, open to the public 
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Reports are prepared, findings are made, and decisions reached, 
Opinions and orders are then published. A review of the Board’s 
action may be obtained by the filing of an appeal with the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia. 

The Board does not itself ever initiate any proceeding but, rather, 
its workload depends entirely upon the number of petitions filed with 
the Board by the Attorney General or by officers or members of organi- 

zations covered by the act. 

The conduct of a formal hearing on a petition filed by the Attorny 
General in which the Communist Party is respondent began = April 
25, 1951. The taking of testimony was concluded on July 1, 1952. 

The parties were given until July 24, 1952, to file proposed ale. 
je oral argument was had thereon on August 14, 1952. The recom 
mended decision of the hearing panel was submitted to the full Board 
on October 20,1952. Exceptions were filed thereto by the Communist 
Party in the number of 310 on November 24, 1952, together with mo- 
tions, which exceptions and motions were argued before the full Board 
on January 7, 1953, 

The great number of exceptions are presently being studied, and it 
is hoped that the final decision will be reached soon as to whether or 
not the Communist Party must register with the Attorney General 
under the provisions of the act. 

The Attorney General advises that some 25 petitions will be filed 
with the Board during the balance of this fiscal year in the event that 
the Board’s final decision orders the Communist Party so to register. 
Also, the Attorney General advises that an additional 15 petitions may 
be filed during 1954. 

Our request for 1954 is in the sum of $400,000, an increase of $88,695. 
If these funds are made available to us, we should be able to complete 
15 proceedings in 1954. This increase would permit the employment 
of 7 additional employees needed to complete the 15 proceedings in 
the 1954 fiscal year. These proceedings are listed on page 9 of the 
justifications. 

For what is termed “Other obligations.” we request the sum of $ 
800. This represents an increase of $20,595, which is occasioned main- 
ly by the possibility of an increased requirement for travel expense 
and the need for funds to provide hearing room facilities elsewhere 
than in Washington, D. C. The breakdown of “Other obligations” 
appears on page 12 of the justifications. 

May I say, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, that since 
the Board was organized the policy has been to make every effort to 
keep os maine down to the base necessities. In fiscal 1951, a sav- 
ing of $76,000 was effected. In fiscal 1952, the entire cost of the Pay 
Increase Act was absorbed, and an additional $30,000 was saved, of 
which $20,000 was ms ade available to the Board in 1953. 

During fiscal 1953 it is anticipated that the sum of $261,305 of the 
$311,805 made available will be expended, thereby effecting a saving 

of a sum in excess of $50,000. In the event the antic ipated program 
for the balance of the fiscal year 1953 does not materialize, the saving, 
of course, would be proportionately greater. The funds presently 
available to the Board will be spent only if and when needed. 

Mr. Puitires. At this point in the record we will insert pages 1 
through 6, inclusive, of the justifications. 
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(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 
CREATION OF BOARD 


The Subversive Activities Control Act of 1950, which is title I of the Internal 

Security Act of 1950 (Public Law 831, 8lst Cong.), provides for the establish- 

of the Subversive Activities Control Board. The Board was formally 
nized on November 1, 1950. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR 1954 


This request is in the amount of $400,000 for the fiscal year 1954, of which 
7,200 is for personal services and $42,800 is for “Other obligations.” 
rhis compares with a total of $311,305 available to the Board for the cur- 
fiscal year. 
GENERAL DUTIES OF THE BOARD 


It is the duty of the Board, upon application by the Attorney General, or by 
organization or individual covered by the act, to determine whether any 
organization is a “Communist-action organization” or a “Communist-front 
ganization” within the meaning of the act, and whether any such individual 
san officer of either a registered Communist-action organization or Communist 

nt organization, or is a member of any Communist-action organization regis- 
tered, or which by final order of the Board has been required to register under 
he provisions of the act. 

The performance of these duties requires a system of hearings; the prepara- 
of related reports; the rendition of decisions by the Board; the ultimate 

issuance of final orders by the Board; and the certification of records on ap 
pe ils 

The Board has no power to initiate proceedings or to conduct investigations 

The workload depends entirely upon the number of petitions filed with the Board 
by the Attorney General to compel registration of Communist action or front or 
canizations or members of the former, and upon the number of petitions filed 
by these organizations and individuals claimed to be officers or members of 
Communist-action organizations or officers of Communist-front organizations 
to have their names removed from the lists. 


PROGRESS REPORT 


1. On November 22, 1950, the Attorney General filed a petition with this Board 
to compel the Communist Party to register pursuant to section 13 (a) of the 
act 

2. Within 10 days the Communist Party filed a motion for a 60-day extension 
of time in order to obtain counsel and provide time to study the petition. 

3. The Board heard arguments on the motion on December 14, 1950, and on 
the same date entered an order granting the Communist Party until January 4, 
1951, to secure counsel and to file with the Board any or all further motions 
n this proceeding, and providing further that the answer of the Communist 
Party must be filed by January 24, 1951. 

4, On January 4, 1951, the Communist Party filed with the Board a motion 
to dismiss the Attorney General’s petition to quash the proceedings and to strike 

petition. ‘These motions alleged the unconstitutionality of the act and 
charged that the Board was invalidly appointed. After reply by the Attorney 
General and hearing on the motions, the Board entered an order denying all 
if these motions on January 24, 1951. 

5. The Board thereupon granted the Communist Party 20 days (to and in 
cluding February 14, 1951) within which to file its answer. 

6. On January 31, 1951, the Communist Party and two of its officials insti 
tuted suit against the Attorney General and the members of the Board for (a) 
an injunction restraining the taking of any proceedings under the act, and (b) 
a declaratory judgment that certain provisions of the act are unconstitutional 
and the Board has no legal existence. Simultaneously, the partv and the 2 
officials moved for a 3-judge statutory court and a preliminary injunction re 
straining further proceedings by the Attorney General and the Board under the 
act pending final disposition of the action. This lawsu# unavoidably delayed 
the Board for approximately 2 months in proceeding to hearings on the merits 
of the Attorney General’s petition under the act. 
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7. The United States district court granted the motion of the Communist Party 
for the special three-judge statutory court. Argument was held on February 15, 
1951, and on February 28, 1951, the statutory court issued an opinion denying 
the Communist Party motion for a preliminary injunction but also entered an 
order staying the proceedings before the Board to and including March 27, 1951, 

8. Thereupon the Communist Party petitioned the United States Supreme Court 
for an extension of the stay granted by the three-judge statutory court. This 
petition was denied by the Supreme Court on March 26, 1951. 

9. Various other motions were filed, heard, and decided by the Board which 
served to delay the opening of the hearings on the petition against the Communist 
Party until April 23, 1951. 

10. The hearing on the Communist Party case continued throughout the fiscal] 
year 1952. The taking of testimony was completed on July 1, 1952. A total of 
25 witnesses testified in behalf of the petitioner and the respondent, and 14,532 
pages of transcripts of the hearing were taken. The hearing panel accepted in 
evidence a total of 507 exhibits. 

11. On July 28, 1952, the respondent and the petitioner filed briefs and proposed 
findings of fact. Oral argument on these proposed findings was heard on August 
14, 1952. 

WORKING PLANS FOR THE YEAR 19538 


1. The report of the hearing panel on the pending Communist-action case was 
submitted to the full Board on October 20, 1952. 

2. Oral argument on the exceptions to the recommended decision of the hearing 
panel is scheduled for hearing January 7, 1953, before the Board. 

3. Assuming a finding in favor of the Government on this pending Communist- 
action case, the Department of Justice representatives advise that— 

(a) Ten petitions against Communist-front organizations will be filed at 
once with the Board: 

(b) Ten to fifteen additional petitions will be filed during the period 
January 1, 1953, to June 30, 1953. 

4. Out of this total workload of 25 cases, it is estimated that approximately 
10 of them might be closed out after brief hearings and that lengthy controversial 
hearings will have to be held on the remaining 15 cases. Therefore, our estimated 
workload for the remaining 6 months of the current fiscal vear (1953) is 15 cases 

5. With the funds available to us during the current fiscal year, we should 
complete the hearing of 8 of these 15 cases. 

6. Therefore, the carryover workload into the fiscal year 1954 will be 7 cases, 


WORK PLANS FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 1954 


1. Representatives of the Department of Justice advise that 15 additional 
Communist-front cases will be filed during the fiscal year 1954. This new work- 
load, when added to the carryover workload of 7 cases from the previous fiscal 
year, makes a total workload of 22 cases for 1954. 

2. This budget submission includes sufticient funds to complete 15 cases during 
the year. 

3. Therefore, the workload carryover into 1955 will be 7 cases. 

4. The plans call for the appointment of aditional hearing examiners to con- 
duct these hearings in accordance with the provisions of the Administrative 
Procedures Act. 

5. The funds requested herein and the estimated personnel requirements and 
justifications are based on these plans. 


PERSONAL SERVICES 


Mr. Puttirs. Your request for 1954 includes 50 permanent. posi- 
tions as compared with 43 for 1953, at an annual cost of $355,929 as 
compared with $310,062. That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 


AMOUNT OF OVERTIME PAYMENTS 
Mr. Pures. In addition to that, you ask for a slight increase of 
$150 in pay in excess of the 52-week base; yet you ask in 1954 for the 
same amount of overtime pay of $1,500. 
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Let us stop there and find out why an agency like yours, with the 
mount of work you have, actually being in the position of waiting 
for work and the possibility or probability that this work will reach 
ou, should pay any overtime at all. 

Mr. Brown. The necessity for paying overtime has been caused by 
. certain decision having to be rendered by the Board with time of 
the essence. For example, you might have a motion argued, and in 

interest of disposing of it as quickly as possible, with precedents 
being necessarily studied, it would be advisable to employ the person- 
el on an overtime basis. 

Mr. Pxuiiiirs. How much overtime have you actually spent to date 

the current fiscal year ? 

Mr. Brown, $1,723.37. That would be occasioned, for example, by 

r preparation for the recommended decision which we released last 
() Aa r. From August, when the oral argument was had on the pro 

sed findings, we had a tremendous amount of gathering together 

f material and study and the only possible way we could arrive at 

e decision as quic kly as we did was by having members of the staff 

‘to the office on Saturdays and evenings during the week. 
[ ippreciate your question as to how an agency with apparently a 
ted amount of regular assignment would require overtime “oe 
; only because projects as they come along must be disposed of : 
ckly as possible. 

For example, last October when we were preparing to release the 
commended decision which covered 15,000 pages of oral testimony 

din exeess of 500 documentary exhibits, all of which had to be stud- 

ompletely between August and October, it is true that without 
ertime it could have been accomplished, but it would have been ac 
mplished perhaps a month or two later, and it occurred to me that 

s proceeding had taken so long we should complete it as quickly as 

sible and at the same time provide due process to all concerned. 
The length of time, I do believe, has been caused by the fact that we 

ive afforded the respondents the due process to which they are en- 
titled under the Bill of Rights. However, if we can at any time arrive 
ita Ginding more quickly I would like to do so. 

Chat would be my explanation to you as to why we have had over 
time on certain occasions and how we might very well have to have 
overtime work performed again. 

Mr. Putiums. My question arose from the fact that the agency 1s 
asking for $1,500 again for next year, the same amount they asked for 

the current fiscal year, for crertiiten. 


REIMBURSEMENTS TO OTHER AGENCIES 


For payments to other agencies for reimbursable details, you are 

king $7,000. That is a reduction of $26,000 from the amount asked 
for this year. 

What are reimbursable details, and what is the justification for this 
request ¢ 

Mr. Brown. From August of 1952 to the present time, we have had 
this tremendous mass of material that has been studied, first, in the 
preparation of the recommended decision to which I alluded earlier, 
for the release on October 20, 1952; then, as I mentioned in my open- 
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ing statement, the Communist Party filed 310 exceptions to that reco 
mended deci ision, each of which exceptions must be checked thorouh 
in order to make sure that we have accurately evaluated the evidence 
whenever we release our final decision. That demands meticuloy 
care and takes a great deal of time and patience to study these ex 
ceptions I me tioned. However, realizing we would not need { 
assistance of individuals for the entire year to perform this task but 
rather only for this certain period until we conclude the study a 
thereafter are able to release the final decision, I made an arrange. 
ment with the Securities and Exchange Commission to have some of 
their lawyers work with our Board on this temporary basis. 

Mr. Puituips. Why did you pick them ? 

Mr. Brown. I did not make the initial arrangement. I recall that 
Mr. Frank Brassor, who was our executive secretary at the time, e 
tered into the original arrangement. As to how that was done | 
actually do not know. But they have done a good job. Upon the con- 
clusion of the present work I do not believe that they would have to by 
retained with us as a permanent part of our staff. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Puiiurrs. Then you are actually operating with a staff in 1953 
of more than your justification would show. How many attorneys 
do you have from the SEC? 

Mr. Brown. Two. 

Mr. Puriires. Then you really have 45 people this year that you 
are keeping busy ? 

Mr. Brown. Oh, no, sir. We have not that number at all. Asa 
matter of fact, I believe we have 28. 

Mr. Puurrs. Maybe your budget officer can explain that. You 
are justifying 43 permanent positions and say you have had 2 addi- 
tional attorneys which, in my arithmetic, makes 45. 

Mr. Kicsar. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Puitxres. The chairman (Mr. Brown) says you only have 28. 

Mr. Kicsar. We have 28 people on the staff as of today. The addi- 
tional positions to which you are referring are positions of hearing 
examiners which we are not filling. 

Mr. Pruitiurps. They are authorized, but you are not filling them! 

Mr. Kicsar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Puiures. In 1954, when you justify 50 people, which is five 
more than you have now, you really only w ant 33% 

Mr. Kicsar. If these authorized vacancies are filled, if and when 
the final order of the Board is issued, these hearing examiner positions 
which are now vacant will be filled, and that will bring the total em- 
ployment up to the figure of 43. 

Mr. Puiiuirs. That is in the current fiscal year ? 

Mr. Kicsar. That is in the current fiscal year. 

Mr. Putuirs.. I do not want to go into that at this time. but will 
reserve that until we finish with these obligations. 

Mr. Corron. The sheets here in our committee print show for 1955 
you have 43 permanent positions and show the average number of 
employees as 37. You say right now you have 28; but, according to 
these figures, your average number throughout this year has been 37. 
Is that correct ? 
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os Brown. No, sir; we have never had that number as an average. 
. Pures. Just as a matter of curiosity, who makes up this com- 
ee print that we have here? The printed bill here shows you as 
ig an average number of 38 employees for the current year. 
Mr. Brown. That would be so if we had actually hired the number 
of employees we thought we would require when we were here last 


Mr. Pures. That was 43—the number you justified last year. 
[he number you had authorized was 43. 
Mr. Brown. May I say this has been strictly an “if” situation since 

. outset. None of us were in a position to say with any finality 

ien this first proceeding would be concluded and who would prevail. 
That has been the crux of our entire budget problem. 

Mr. Putiuies. I understand. That makes the request for personal 
services for 1954 on the basis of 50 positions, and deducting lapses, 
that makes a net of $357,200 as comipt ared with $289,100 for this year. 
[hat is correct ; is it not, Mr. Brown ¢ 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir; it is. 
Mr. Puiuuirs. That allows for seven new positions that we will 
come back to later. 
OTHER OBLIGATIONS 


Now let us turn to page 12 of the justifications and go down to 
“Other obligations,” and we will insert the table shown on that page 
at this place in the record. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows :) 


Summary statement, other obligations 


1954 re- 
quested 


| 
Object | 1952 actual | 1953 allotted 


62 Travel expenses... dee , 046 $5, 500 $15, 000 
03 Transportation of things oa 300 300 
04 Communication services < , BOK 5, 500 5, 600 
05 Rents and utility services ws ese 8, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction : “ 4 7 1, 500 2, 500 
07 Other contractual services ; h, 57 1, 305 1,000 
08 Supplies and materials a ‘ - . , 87 3, 800 4,700 
09 Equipment . , 945 3, 800 5, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments ae 365 500 700 


Tube. .... Sivan 3 Sai dais 7, 385 22, 205 42, 800 


TRAVEL 


Mr. Puruuirs. You ask for an additional $9,500 in travel. Your 
a for the first year yas $1,046 ; for the second year, $5,500; and for 

he third year you are asking for $15,000, That seems to me—and | 
think to the other members of the committee—like a pretty big jump. 
Can you explain it ? 

Mr. Brown. The only travel, as I recall, of any substantial cost, 
was when the Board went to Foley Square in New York to hear testi 
mony of one of the Communist Party witnesses in the initial proceed 

¢. It is believed that if and when the Attorney General has filed ad 
ditional petitions, the hearing examiners or me ‘mbers of the Board 
whoever happens to be presiding—may be called upon to take te ye 
mony in another city. That is the purpose of such a request. If, « 
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course, there was no necessity to spend such funds for such purpose, jt 
would not be done. 

Mr. Pumairs. When do you expect to know? I gather there are q 
number of items in here that I will call “if and when” items. When 
do you expect to know whether this money will be needed or not! 

Mr. Brown. It occurs to me that we would have to wait until s h 
time as each individual situation arose. I could not project cra? 
into the future, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Puttims. When would be the earliest you would have these 
cases before you ? 

Mr. Brown. I would not be able to answer that, because only the 
Attorney General would know if and when he plans to file them 


RENTS AND UTILITY SERVICES 


Mr. Puitiirs. You ask for an increase in rents and utility services 
from nothing to $8,000. How does it come about that although this 
vear you have nothing, you ask for $8,000 next year? 

Mr. Brown. Because we are now operating with minimum staffs, 
If the employee positions we request were to be filled, they, of course, 
would require housing, which is not presently available unless we get 
more space, 

Mr. Putiurrs. Where do you get the ficure of $8,000? 

Mr. 7 n. That youl 1 be for hearing-room space outside of Wash- 
ington, in the event certain hearings were required to be held in other 
eities. 

Mr. Pruures. I am asking where you get the figure. Is it a figure 
which 1s taken out of the air, or do you have some basis for the figure 
of $8,000? Do you know where these hearings are going to be held, 
What rooms are available in these cities, and how much they will cost! 

Mr. Brown. No. sir: I donot. I think, as a matter of fact, it could 
well be described as a figure taken from the air. 


PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 


Mr. Prius. For printing and reproduction you ask an increase 
of $1,000, making your request for 1954 $2,500. Why the increase / 

Mr. Brown. The recommended decision which was released on 
October 20 contained 170 pages, and it occurs to me when we reach 
the final decision the number of pages therein will be at least as great 
That amount would cover the cost of printing the decision. 


SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS 


Mr. Proiuirs. In items 08, “Supplies and materials,” and 09, “Equip 
ment,” you ask for an increase from $3,800 in 1953 to $4,700 in 1954 
for supplies and materials, and from $3,800 to $5,000 for equipment. 
Are the proportionate increases based on the same sort of increase 
that causes you to increase the other items? Is there anything special 
in either one of those items that should be recorded ? 

Mr. Kicsar. No, sir; nothing special. 


PERSONAL SERVICES 


Mr. Prius. Now we come back to what seems to me to be the im- 
portant part of the whole inquiry, and I will call on the attorney mem 
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of this committee for their opinion on this, because I am not an 
f ney. ; 
his seems to me, Mr. Brown, to be a rather formidable organiza 
for the amount of work you do. I do not know whether the at 
ey members of my committee agree with me or not. For the 
int of work you have or the amount of work you a 
ave a chairman and 4 board members—5) in all. In addition to 
for next year you ask for an executive secretary at $10,800, 
vou have 5 assistants to the board members and 5 secretaries. 
| 1 | assistant and 1 secretary to every board member. 
| pl resume this chart which appears at t the opening of the justifies 
includes the request made for next year. 
Mir. Kicsar. That is right 
Mir. Puiurrs. So, in ad lition to that, you are asking for an execu 
ecretary, Which I have mentioned, and then you have seven em 
vees under the executive secretary and a chief clerk, and you have 
nformation office. Why do you have an information office with 
360 a year information man 4 
Mr. Brown. The Chairman may recall the controversial nature 
his legislation and the arguments pro and con in the fall of 1950 
fore it become law, over the President’s veto, on September 25 of 


vear. There were some people who were militantly against such 
slation, which provided for registration of the Communist Party 
its members under certain provisions of the act, and there were 
who were just as militantly for it and regarded it as good leg 


y 
{ 


on. The chairman and members of the committee may recall 

ny editorials written throughout the United States by leading news 

pers to the effect that registration was impossible and impractical, 
ie of the editorial writers went to the extreme and said that such 
oceeding could never be concluded. The public, I believe, must 

kept advised of the activities of this agency which has under its 
diction such a controversial subject matter. 

here is much work that has been done that [ cannot tangibly point 
tto you as havi Ing been done. Motions h: ive bee nmi ace : and dec ided: 

‘tremendous record of oral testimony had to be diligently studied 
th the great number of documents that were admitted into evidence, 
all of which required hours and hours and hours of work that I cannot 
pecifiically earmark to you, because you are principally concerned 

th the results ace ‘omplished by an agency. 

Mr. P HILLIPS. We are also concerned, in reac hing the performance, 
with the plans of your internal organization. You have 1 General 
Counsel, 1 Assistant General Counsel, 10 hearing examiners, and 3 
clerks, which total 19. Then you have an assistant to the Executive 

secretary and Chief Clerk, 7 emp plovees, 2 Information Office em- 


} 
1¢ 


loyees, 6 inthe Reports Analysis Section, which seems to me, offhand, 
to be out of balance. 


INDEFINITE NATURE OF WORKLOAD IN THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE 


Mr. Corron. Mr. Brown, 2 years ago, on Washington’s Birthday, 
your agency was in here. That was your predecessor, was it not ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes: I believe Mr. Richardson ec: ame up. 

Mr. Corron. And he outlined to this subeommittee, I remember 
very clearly, about this test case that was then starting. If and when 
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that test case, testing the whole validity of the law, had gone on to q 
conclusion, if the conclusion warranted, the Department of Justice 
would then start loading onto the Board other cases. And he said 
very frankly they really “did not need much more than a skelton st afl 
while they were devoting themselves to awaiting the outcome of thi 
test case in the courts. 

A year ago you were here and reported the progress on this proceed- 
ing, which had to be settled before your commission really had its 
workload placed upon it. As I recall, the whole year had been spent in 
going through the various stages of litigation. You just had con- 
cluded the hear ing a yearago. I remember asking you if, as a matter 
of fact, it probably would not go through another whole year, and | 
seem to recall your answer that your part in this hearing would be 
concluded in about 3 months, and you did not indicate what would 
happen after that. Now, if I understand correctly, another whole 
year has been taken up in the various appeals, exceptions, motions, 
and all of the other procedures, dilatory and otherwise, that you have 
been confronted with 

I am not blaming you. Asa matter of fact, I think you should be 
commended for pressing the thing as hard as you have. But now, for 
the third time, the proposition is that you are anticipating some kind 
of conclusion to what has been going on, and if that conclusion should 
happen to carry a certain result, then this workload that has been a 
possibility for the last 2 years would devolve upon you. 

Is that statement fairly correct ? 

Mr. Brown. It is very accurate, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Corron. Now, it seems to me, as it apparently has impressed 
the chairman, that either you have had too much of a staff to handle 
the preliminary work or else you are asking for too little if and when 
the ica comes that you are going to get the real workload. I just 

cannot help but feel while you are going through this preliminary 
stage which may still go on for seve ral months—— 

Mr. Brown. No, sir. 

Mr. Corron. It is going to conclude when ? 

Mr. Brown. Every effort is being made to reach the final decision 
in this matter in about 4 weeks. 

Mr. Corron. I am only a country lawyer, but I have been through 
some legal tangles. 

Mr. Brown. Possibly we had better watch out. I am from a big 
city, but we have to watch out for country lawyers. 

Mr. Corron. Are you going to tell this committee when this final 
result is announced that there are no dilatory motions, requests for 
rehearing, appeals, or anything else that those rather astute defend- 
ants can resort to to delay you? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir; I am prepared to make such a statement. 

Mr. Corton. There is not a single thing they can do, then, to keep 
this present test case alive ? 

Mr. Brown. As far as the Board is concerned. But as soon as a 
decision of the Board is rendered, in the event it requires the respond- 
ents to register, they can then file with the United States Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia for a review, and it is assumed, 
in the event the Board’s decision is affirmed by that tribunal, a further 
appeal would be taken to the United States Supreme Court. 
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Mr. Corron. So that there they will go again; presumably if a 
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Justice rtain result happens, they will go again to the Court of Appeals 
he sa | again to the Supreme Court, having been through there once 
ton staff eTore. 

s of t Mr. Brown. Not on the final order; no, sir. 

Mr. Corron. Then is it to be assumed, if the Board’s decision was 
rocee, | that they would probably take action, that you are antic ipating 
had its ‘de they are still in the process of appealing the Board’s decision to 
spent in the courts, to the circuit court of appeals and to the Supreme Court 
ad con- if f the United States, the Department of Justice is not going to wait 
matter y longer to hand you these other cases but will immediately start 
, and] loing that: or will they await the final outcome of this test case be- 
ould hy fore they start you wor king on those additional cases ? 

would Mr. Brown. ‘My underst: Fanding i is that the Attorney General would 
- whole file several petitions on alleged Communist-front organizations as 
otions, soon after the Board’s decision has been handed down as it was con- 
u have venient for him to do so. That is, of course, in the event that the 
Board orders the respondents to register in the current proceeding. 
uld be Mr. Corron. If the Board’s decision should happen to be that these 
yw, for pore must register, do you antic ipate they are going to register, or 
e kind rill that be held up while they are going through the courts ? 
should Mr. Brown. I do not believe I am competent to speak as to what 
been 4 the Communist Party might do. 
Mr. Corron. If they do not register but succeed in getting some 
‘ind of a stay in the matter of actually complying with your order 
\ rhile they appeal to the courts, is that likely to affect the matter of 
ressed e Department of Justice giving you this new workload ? 
and “Mr. Brown. I believe the Attorney General alone can answer that 
whe! question, Mr. Congressman. 
I jus Mr. Corron. That boils down to what I had in mind. You still 
inary may have another period, perhaps the whole fiscal year, before this 
workload that you have been gradually building up your organization 
to cope with devolves upon you. Is that right or wrong? 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Congressman, there is a distinct possibility that 
ision you may be correct with regard to that. I recognize that you gentle- 

men have been very patient with me as I attempt to present what I 
ough believe to be the necessary appropriation for this agency, but I would 

like to point out this: My position is indeed a pec uliar one. I do not 
i big control the workload of the Board. 

Mr. Corron. Certainly. 

fina Mr. Brown. That is the province of the Attorney General of the 
s for United States. 
end Mr. Corton. Before you finish that statement, let me say I think 

you are entitled to have us be very patient with you, and I think 
ent every one of us appreciates that you are dealing w ith a situation which 
ceep is extremely puzzling. I do not want you to feel in any way that my 

questions indicate a lack of confidence in you or that you are not 
as a meeting the situation as best youcan. You cannot foresee the future, 
ynd- and you are dealing with a situation where you may have devolved 
t of upon you duties to perform, and it is your duty to try to be in a 
1ed position to perform them. But while it is not your fault and while 
he you could not foresee it, perhaps, all through this time you have been 





dealing with one difficult case, and gr adua ally this organization has 
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built up just the same. Now you come in and want it built up t 
meet this additional workload, and still neither you nor the con 
mittee knows when it is coming. 

Now, I have to go back to my first statement. 

















I can see very wel 
in your endeavor to speed this thing up that overtime was necessary 
and in the end economical. But I cannot quite agree, in anticipation 
of work ahead, with your need now for a larger organization. Y\ 
have built up more of an organization than you have needed thus far 
and you are trying to justify your building it up still further to meet 
contingency about which T still have a strong suspicion you still 
havea long road to travel be ‘fore you start shoulde ring these other cases 

Is not that a fair statement ? 

Mr. Brown. I would like to say this, Mr. Congressman. In thy 
event the final decision of the Board is to the effect that the Commu 
Party must register as an agent of a 



























































foreign government, namely 
the Soviet Union, such a decision would be the first official detern 
tion in the United States as to what an agency of United State 


Government finds the Communist Party’s true purpose and existen 
to he 





























oh he Communist Fpl as you know, has existed here in the United 
States for nearly 34 years—I believe it started in 1919. When th: 
recommended detains came down, which I signed as presiding officer 
of the hearing panel, to the effect that the Communist Party should 
register with the Attorney General as an organization dominated and 
controlled by a foreign government, and further, that it owed it 
primary allegiance to the Soviet Union, many of the editorial writ 
n the United States said, ie effect, “Well, so what? We have know 
this for years Why did these hearing panel members take SO long 
to find out and then tell us re at which we have known for so many 
years?” It is precisely for this reason, Mr. Congressman, and 
distinguished lawyer, I am sure you know why, you and the other 
ventlemen on the committee. The provisions of our Constitutio 
guarantee to everyone certain inalienable rights, and I can say to yo 
very honestly that there has been no abridement of an guaranties of 
the Billof Rights. Allofthisof necessity takes time. However.I say 
to yo gentlemen that the final decision with regard to this matter 
should be released in about 4 weeks. 

I wish to state that I appreciate the patience, Mr. Chairman, whicl 
you and the members of the committee have accorded me. I cannot 
specifically earmark the future course of the Board, but I say to yo 
that upon the conclusion of this basic case that I do honestly believe 
as an American citizen that something of some to us all will have 
been accomplished. 

Mr. Corron. More power to you, Mr. Brown, and I agree 100 per 
cent with what you have done. As far as I am concerned, I want to 
see you have every cent that is necessary to do this job. I think it is 
an extremely important job and I am in ‘sympathy with your efforts. 

But, as a practical matter, with full appreciation for what you 
eerreae and I do not wish to have you think that it was not necessary 

r highly important, but the point is this: You have been dealing with 
one case. I know that that case has extreme significance, and I know 
that you have had all kinds of things to do in connection with it. 

Mr. Brown. It is the basic case upon which the whole structure 
might be built. 
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Mr. Corron. The case is of paramount importance, upon which the 
ole structure rests, and without which there can be no structure. 
Myr. Brown. Yes. 

\ir. Corron. If and when this case, should it be finally held in a 
ain way and that result sustained, then you are going, perhaps, 
» a lot of other cases, but pending the determination of that case, 
do not need all of this highly developed staff until you actually 
e reached the second stage in this proceeding, in this basic ease, 
en you will then be dealing with the workload you refer to? 

Mr. Brown. My answer to that, Mr. Cotton, would be in the affirm- 
ve. You are right. 


BACKGROUND OF BOARD MEMBERS 


Mir. Corron. I want to ask this further question : Is there any where 
his justification before the subcommittee a list of the Board 
mbers ¢ 

\ir. Puinuies. You mean the names of the Board members? 

Mr. Corron. Yes. 

Mr. Putmuies. At this point in the record, will you put down the 

nes of the members: 

Peter Campbell Brown, Chairman; Kathryn McHale, David J. 
Coddaire, and Watson B. Miller. 

Mr. Corron. May we have in the record a little background of each 
ne of these members ? 

Mr. Brown. I am a lawyer, a member of the bar of the State of 
New York, and I am a Democrat, of which I am very proud. 

[ am a graduate of Fordham College and Fordham Law School 
f New York. I served 4 years in the Army Air Force, 2 years of 
vhich were in Europe. I have been assistant United States attorney, 

stern district of New York; assistant to the Attorney General here 

Washington, and was appointed as an original member of the 
Board by President Truman on October 23, 1950; designated Acting 
Chairman on October 23, 1951, and Chairman, by the President, on 
\pril 22, 1952. 

[ have presided at the hearing, in which the Communist Party is 

re spondent. I signed the recommended decision released on Octo- 

20, 1952, which would require the Communist Party to register 
san agent of a foreign government. Jam 39 years old. 

Mr. Putuures. Will you tell us something about Dr. McHale? 

Mr. Brown. Dr. Kathryn McHale is an educator, home State, In- 

ana. L believe: she was general director of the American Association 

‘University Women for many years; was a member of the profes- 
sional staff at Columbia University; I believe a trustee of Purdue 
University for many years; and she is a doctor of philosophy. She 

not a member of the bar. 

Mr. Coddaire is a lawyer from Massachusetts; a former member 
f the Maritime Commission. I believe he was a former assistant 
ar ittorney general of Massachusetts. 
wT Mr. Watson B. Miller is a former Federal Security Administrator. 
now I believe he occupied that important position from 1945 until 1947, 
it which time he became Commissioner of Immigration and Natu- 
ralization. I believe he resigned from that position in 1950, and was 
ippointed as a replacement member of this Board in March of 1952. 


Sa ry 
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He was immediately confirmed by the Senate and has served since 
that time. 

Mr. Puouirs. Prior to his Federal service he was the national re. 
habilitation officer of the American a gion. 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Corron. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Brown. I shall be glad to add whatever you gentlemen may 
wish. , 

Mr. Puriuips. I would like to ask you this further question: You 
are dividing the $400,000 about equally between the 6-month periods 
from July 1 to January, and then January 1 to July 1? 

Mr. Kicsar. That $400,000 is supposed to cover the entire vear of 
employment for the full-time employees from approximately August 
of 1953. The lapses would be for the month of July. 

Mr. Pures. You have allowed for that in the budget estimate? 

Mr. Kicsar. Yes; the lapse allowed for the month of July. 


REVIEW OF PROCEEDINGS TO DATE 


Mr. Jonas. Mr. Brown, I think your testimony is in the record con 
cerning this, but I want to be sure that I understand it. 

Mr. Brown. Surely. 

Mr. Jonas. You have handled, since the Board has been in exist- 
ence, only this one case? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonas. You have had no other hearings? 

Mr. Brown. No, sir. 

Mr. Jonas. You have been a member of the Board since its creation? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonas. You began the hearing of this case on April 23, 1951? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Jonas. And concluded that hearing on July 1, 1952? 

Mr. Brown: Concluded the actual taking of testimony, Mr. Jonas. 

Mr. Jonas. You had a panel of two members conducting that 
hearing? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Jonas. Yourself and Miss McHale? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Jonas. What were the other members of the Board doing all 
that time? 

Mr. Brown. I might say this, Mr. Jonas, that one of your former 
colleagues here in the House was an original member of this Board, 
Mr. LaFollette, of Indiana. He failed of confirmation by the Senate. 
However, from April 23 of 1951 until the date that he was retired 
from the Board by no action on his nomination having been taken 
by the Committee of the Judiciary of the Senate, he had been the 
presiding officer. I, however, had been a member of the hearing pane! 
right from the outset. When Mr. LaFollette retired, I then presided 
from that time forward. 

The previously appointed Chairman, Mr. Richardson, had resigned, 
effective June 30, 1951. It was at his request that Mr. LaFollette was 
named Acting Chairman. Mr. Richardson’s place was never filled 
until the following spring when Mr. Miller was appointed. Mr. 
LaFollette’s place has never been filled, Mr. Chairman. The othe 
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member, Mr. Coddaire, who did not take part in the proceedings of 
the hearing panel was in the office during this period of time. 

Mr. Jonas. Was he performing any service or duty in connection 
with this work? 

Mr. Brown. He actually did not take any part in taking the testi- 
mony. He adv ised me from time to time that he had been familiariz- 

¢ himself with the transcript of the proceedings. 

Mr. Jonas. What about Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Miller came in about 2 or 3 months before the 
tual conclusion of the taking of testimony ; I did not believe that it 
would have been appropriate for him to take part in the hearing at 

it stage of the proceeding. 

Mr. Jonas. That is not my question. Has he performed any service, 
r has he taken part in any of the activities of the Board? 

Mr. Brown. He has, yes. 

Mr. Jonas. What? 

Mr. Brown. He, of course, had to familiarize himself with the trans- 

ript of the proceedings and to familiarize himself with all matters 
that had taken place before his coming to the Board. He did actually 

d cor sit in for the arguments or motions before the full Board. Mr. Cod- 
daire sat in also when the full Board’s attendance was required. 

Mr. Jonas. During this year and a half, have you had any work for 
ill of these analysts and attorneys? 

Mr. Brown. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Jonas. What have they been doing? 

Mr. Brown. They have been helpful in digesting the transcript, a 
tremendous record. We had to keep abreast of what was going on, 
and that staff was pushed all the time. 

Mr, Jonas. Then let me ask you this question, Mr. Brown: If the 
members of the Commission who were not on the panel had kept 

abreast of the hearings, and had all of this time at their disposs il when 
the y were not working on the panel, why did it take the Commission 
from October until March to render its decision? Should they not 
have been as familiar with the record during the hearings as the 
sitting panel members were? 

Mr. Buows. Yes; but the Communist Party filed some 310 excep- 
tions to the recommended decision, which must be studied very 
thoroughly. 

Mr. Jonas. As a matter of fact, the panel members, yourself, and 
Miss McHale did not need any additional time, since you sat through 
the entire hearings, and were familiar with the record. 

Mr. Brown. That is true, but in this proceeding I was called upon 
tomake a ruling on nearly every question, Mr. Jonas. 

Therefore there were many rulings that the Communist Party 
representatives charged that I was not correct in making. These rul- 
ings had to be diligently studied. 

\lso, counsel for the Government and for the Communist Party 
ibmitted many documents in evidence, some of which were large 
volumes. I just could not familiarize myself with all of them while 

the hearing was going on, and these analysts actually were of tre- 
mendous assistance to the hearing panel in that respect. 

Mr. Jonas. You have had since last July. The Supreme Court cer- 
tainly could not operate on any such basis as that. 
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Mr. Brown. Mr. Jonas, we operate under the Administrative P; 
cedures Act. We concluded taking the testimony in New York City 
on July 1. I gave the parties until July 24, 1952, in which to file pro. 
posed findings. The opportunity for oral argument must be afforde 
if such a request is made. The request was made in fact. Oral arg 
ment was had. I believe, on August 14,1952. It took from Augu 
1952, until October 20 to prepare the recommended decision. 
lieve that was about as rapid as was possible under the condition: 
in accord with our desire to grant to the respondent every protect 
of the Bill of Rights. We carefully examined a record of 15 
pages of oral testimony and 504 documents that we had receiv: 
evidence in order to prepare a recommended decision, which, 
mentioned a while ago, contains some 170 pages. 


] 


On November 24 exceptions were filed by both parties to the rec 
mended decision, 310 in number by the Communist Party. The 
‘eptions also were argued orally by the parties. 

I recognize that a great deal of time has been taken, but a great «i 
of time must be taken, Mr. Jonas, if we are to do a careful job. T! 
proceeding is so important as to demand the utmost diligence and 
meticulous care. 

Mr. Jonas. I do not object to the time you have spent on this case 
I think the time was well spent, and I commend you for the care wit 
which you have considered the case, and for having seen that the r 
spondents had an opportunity to be heard and express their obj 
tion and file their exceptions, and all of that. I commend you for 

Mr. Brown. Thank you, sir. 


WORKLOAD OF PRESENT STAFF 


Mr. Jonas. But T am just not convinced that vou need this 


array of people in this organization while all of that was going 


because only two panel members were at work on the case, and vou we! 
not using the assistance of the other two panel members, who 
not engaged in any work during that period of time. 

What were the secretaries of the panel members doing, and wi! 
were their assistants doing, and what were these five attorneys doing, 
while the panel was listening to all of these witnesses and conduct 
the hearin o@? Have vou not had a lot of people sitting around ce 
nothing for the last year and a half in the organiaztion ? 

Mr. Brown. I do not believe so. Mr. Jonas. 

Mr. Puuuirs. Mr. Brown, have you actually had the office of t! 
Board members staffed, that is. Where you had no Board member. 
vou have an assistant to the Board member, and a secretary to t! 
Board member to be appointed ? , 

Mr. Brown. No, sir. What Congressman Jonas has in mind, I 
believe. is whether there was an assistant or secretary to the memb 
of the Board who were not actually engaged in the hearing. 

Mr. Puriutes. That is correct. 

Mr. Jonas. Here is the list [indicating]. 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Corron. I think you have asked a very good question. T hav 
not heard an answer vet to the specific question about what the two 
members of the Board, who were not present, who were not sitting 
on the panel, were doing; each had an assistant. Then you had, also, 
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report analysis attorneys. What were they doing; those six 
people ¢ 
\ir. Brown. I am sure they were keeping abreast of the proceedings, 
n a position to offer ap propriate advice whenever necessary. 
| time to time motions were presented to the full Board and each 
1e members on such occasions was called upon to express his 
onal views. 
Mr. Corron. They were not under your direction ¢ 
Mr. Brown. No, sir. Each member of the Board, as I look at it, 
Mr. Cotton, is a Presidential appointee, and the Chairman serves as 
for purpose of administration; the Chairman has one vote the 
eas do the other members. 
[he reports analysis attorneys are not attached to an individual 
rd member’s staff, but they do a great deal of work for the entire 
rd and the y pe form a real eood job. Because of the extent and 
plexity of this undertaking, I wish to sufficiently impress upon 
‘the »tremendous amount of page s of testimony and the doc ‘umentary 
tter that was filed—equal to many of the books that we have here— 
examined and appraised in a very complete manner. 
The unfortunate situation in ‘wha I find myself is that I cannot 
mark spec ifically to you gentleme n ee * ll the work that has 
n accomplished because you are interested in results. I do under 
fhe difficulty you have, gentlemen, and I am sure that you under 
my own position, 
Mir. Jonas. Do you have any choice about the positions that could 
eliminated 4 1 do not think that I am voing to be willing to vote 
» this entire organization intact. I woul like for you to give 
robably in inverse order, a list of the positions you think you 
not do without, without crippling your activities. 
Mr. Brown. I do not believe with the present staff that we have, 
Mir. Jonas, that we have any positions that could be eliminated. 


] 


PERSONAL SERVICES 


Krurcer. I would like to ask, Mr. Brown, whether you are 
lg any of this personnel for standby purposes, 1n case these Com 
LIST Party members have to gg 
Mr. Brown. No, we have not, Mr. Krueger, we have not hired the 
examiners, any examiners whatsoever. 
Mr. Krurcer. You have made a request for an appropriation some 
aa and have stated to us, if I understood you right, that vou were 
@ for $400,000, and so much of that will ] be needed j if the ¢ C‘om 
t Party is required to register. 
Mr. Brown. Yes, sir 
Mr. Krurcer. And you also said that if they are not required 
gister, you will not spend all of that money. Is that right? 


HEARING EXAMINERS 


Mr. Brown. Yes, but I have not retained the services of or added 
the staff any hearing examiners. At the moment their presence 1s 
t necessary, even though money was appropriated for this purpose 
t year. I believe sincerely that to have put any individuals on our 
ls without their performing any service would have fallen into the 
tegory that Mr. Jonas discussed. 
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Mr. Puiiures. But you have eight hearing examiners, do you jot? 

Mr. Brown. We have no examiners at all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Puituipes. Just a moment, Mr. Krueger, while I see if we can 
get this straightened out. You say you have no hearing examiners? 

Mr. Brown. No, sir. 

Mr. Putuirs. But your justification shows 8 hearing examiner po- 
sitions for this year, and that the request is for 2 new ‘heari ing exam 
iners for next year. I would just like to get that straightened out, 
According to your own records, you have eight hearing examiners 
now. 

Mr. Kicsar. The budget provides for eight examiners during fiscal 
1953. As Mr. Brown has stated, none of these examiners have been 
appointed, for the reason that there is no use for them at the mo- 
ment. And they will not be hired until the Department of Justice 
gives us additional cases. 


ANTICIPATED UNOBLIGATED BALANCE FOR FISCAL 1953 


Mr. Krurcer. How much carryover do you have for that? 

Mr. Kicsar. We have only recently taken that up with the Bureau 
of the Budget, and there is an item of $50,000 put into reserve, rep- 
resenting savings for the hearing examiners—— 

Mr. Puiwirs. Wait just a moment, if I may interpose: Mr. Brown 
has stated, as I understand, you would have $11,000 left over. H 
did not include the $50,000 for the savings account. Why would you 
have to have a savings account in your agency ? 

(Nore.—The $11,000 was subsequently changed to $50,000. Anticipated un 
obligated balance is $50,000 plus from $2,000 to $11,000 adidtional savings de 
pending on whether hearing examiners are needed in the fourth quarter of fisca 
year 1953.) 

Mr. Brown. Because we did not use the money, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Puiurs. This is the first time I have heard of any agency 
having set up some sort of a reserve or savings account. 

Mr. Brown. That is the unfortunate position in which we find our 
selves. Last year I said, I think you may recall, that the chances were 
that we would not finish the proceeding, and that we would not there- 
fore use the money for the employment of hearing examiners if they 
were not required. 

Mr. Prius. You mean this $50,000 savings account is intended 
only for use between now and this coming July 1? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. It is, if required. 

Mr. Kiosar. The $50,000 saving represents a saving from today 
back, for the last 4 or 5 months, since it was anticipated the hearing 
examiners would not be named. 

Mr. Puitxires. What would happen to the $50,000 on June 30, 1953? 

Mr. Krosar, It would go back to the Treasury. 

Mr. Puiurres. What you are really doing is setting aside $50,000 
on the assumption that you might have some use for the hearing ex 
aminers, and other personnel between now and June 30, 1953? 

Mr. Kicsar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krurcer. It looks like a reserve account. 

Mr. Purtuires. But we do not have these reserve accounts normally 
reported to the subcommittee. 
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\ir. Krurcer. These two prominent lawyers ahead of me have cov- 


ered the situation pretty well, except that I would like to say this, 


that 1 am in sympathy with what has been done; I think we need 
something like what has been done by Mr. Brown, and I think Mr. 
Brown should not be tied too close ly, that is, I think he should be 
given some leeway. Since he has made the statement that if the money 
is appropriated, and he does not need it, he will not spend it, I am 
nclined to have faith in him. 

Mr. Puituirs. They have a good record, Mr. Krueger. 

Mr. Brown. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Puiturrs. But there is another way of looking at it, and that is 
not to give to the agency any amount which they cannot use. 

Mr. Krurcer. But the Communist Party is a slick outfit, and I 
think probably they will not always know. 

Mr. Corton. Of course, they can always come back before the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Putiuirs. Having found their way up here, they can usually 
find it back. 
PERSON AL SERVICES 


How many of these people do you have as of the present moment? 
You have the Chairman, and you have the three Board members. 

Mr. Brown. Three Board members in addition to the Chairman. 

Mr. Pures. That is correct. 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pures. You have four assistants to the Board members, and 
you have a budget officer, the position you hold? 

Mr. Kiosar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Puimurps. You have 4 assistants for Board members, and 4 
secretaries; is that right? 

Mr. Kicsar. We have 4 assistants to the members, and 1 secretary 
to the Chairman. 

Mr. Puiurrs. One secretary to the Board members. 

Mr. Brown. I have an assistant and a secretary in my office. 

Mr. Kicsar. The remaining members have only an assistant; they 
do not have a secretary. Those positions are vacant. 

Mr. Brown. I am the only one that has two on my immediate staff. 

Mr. Puiairs. You do not have an Executive Secretary and a Chief 
Clerk? 

Mr. Kicsar. The executive and Chief Clerk are one and the same. 

Mr. Puiwuirs. You do not have two? 

Mr. Brown. No. Mr. Frank Brassor was on reimbursable detail 
from the Civil Service Commission. He left our agency and I never 
filled the position which Mr. Brassor occupied as Acting Executive 
Secretary and Chief Clerk. The Board paid one-half of his salary. 

Mr. Puiirrs. Do you have a General Counsel? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Puitiirs. Do you have an Assistant General Counsel ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pures. Do you have two clerk-stenographers ? 

Mr. Kicsar. GS—5 level we have 1 clerk-stenographer, and 1 secre- 
tary-stenographer 
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Mr. Puiiutrs. That makes two ? 
Mr. Kicsar. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Puturrs. In the Information Office, you have an officer and a 

clerk-stenographer ? 

Mr. Kicsar. Mr. Chairman, I would like to correct the last stat: 
ment I made. The GS-5 level we have three clerks and a secretary 
stenographer. 

Mr. Puinurs. You account for 10. The GS—5, you account for 10. 
but vou actually have 5? 

Mr. Kicsar. Three. 

Mr. Puimurrs. You have three? 

Mr. Kicsar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pures. Do you have an information officer ? 

Mr. Kicsar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Primuers. How about an administrative and hearing 
oflicer ? 

Mr. Kicsar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pinus. GS-13. Then you have a budget and fiscal officer. 

Mr. Kicsar. Yes, sir. 

Mir. Poiurres. GS-9. 

Mr. Kicsar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Prius. Clerk-stenographer, you only have one GS-5 ? 

Mr. Kicsar. Yes. 

Mr. Puitures. One fiseal clerk, GS-4. 

Mr. Kicsar. One. 

Mr. Puituirs. Only one. 

Mr. Kicsar. Yes. 

Mr. Puiuures. Three messengers ? 

Mr. Kicsar. We havetwo messengers only. 

Mr. Puinuirs. CPC-3? 

Mr. Kicsar. One being CPC and one CPC 

Mr. Prunmurres. Ten hearing examiners ? 

Mr. Kicsar. We have no hearing examiners on the staff. 

Mr. Pritiis. You now have a reports analysis attorney ? 

Mr. Kicsar. That is correct. 

Mr. Puitiis. And you have another GS—4 that you have not yet 
filled, because you only have accounted for GS—4—this clerk-ste 
nographer is a GS—t. 

Mr. Kau SAR. Ye S. 

Mr. Puinurrs. And also the fiseal clerk ? 

Mr. Kicsar. That position is vacant. 

Mr. Puiuuirs. How about the two clerk-typists, GS-3 ? 

Mr. Kicsar. One of the positions is filled. 

Mr. Jonas. May I get some information on these messengers? I can 
not see why you need two messengers. 

Mr. Brown. They distribute the mail during the day 
to serve the members in any manner required. 

Mr. Jonas. Do not the mail clerks deliver the mail ? 

Mr. Brown. To some point in the office, I believe. I do not know 
exactly how they work, except to state that we have quite a number of 
requests for copies of this recommended decision, and it has to be 
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stenciled from time to time, and gotten together, and has to be taken 

und from one agency to another. 

Mr. Jonas. I can see the need of 1, but I do not see how you will need 

services of 2 messengers for a small operation like this. 

Mr. Putiurpes. One CPC-4 and one CPC-3. 

Mr. Kicsar. That is correct. 

Mr. Jonas. They are asking for another. 

Mr. Poitiers. That is correct. 

Mr. Jonas. I do not quite understand the need for an information 

cer. 

Mr. Brown. It occurs to me, Mr. Jonas, that he performs a very 

portant function, and I am not saying anything that I do not 
neerely feel, May I call your attention to the tremendous need fo 
nformation to our fellow citizens in this matter with which we are 
ealing. This quasi-judicial agency has performed a task, day by 
iy. There has been an interest shown by the wire services and the 

wspapers. Someone must keep the public advised of the actual per 

rmance of this Board. I believe it is a very necessary and valuable 
rvice to let the public know that there is such a forum as our Board. 
rhe information officer has to keep the press advised of the status of 

proceedings. I believe he is performing a most important function. 

Mr. Jonas. With one or two members not actually attending the 
rroceedings, could one of them not take care of that? 

Mr. Brown. It is easy, Mr. Jones, to say, well, I think this is it, but 
| believe if you were on this side, you would appreciate what I mean 
ore clearly. 

Mr. Jonas. What is the clerk-stenographer doing for the informa 

m office; is he preparing a report ¢ 

Mr. Brow N. No: he does his own typing. He does not require A 

retary, but does need an assistant. She is his assistant, just as you 

ght have an assistant in your own office. He is performing a very 

luable function, and we really need an information officer in this 
igency, 


PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 


Mr. Jonas. May I ask you this question: Do you have any record 

the material that he has prepared and distributed ? 

Mr. Brown. I would like to show that to you, if you wish, tomorrow. 
Mr. Putuuirs. I think it would be nice to have it. 

Mr. Jonas. Yes: I would like to see it. 

Mr. Priuitps. What relation do you have to the freeze order from 
e Bureau of the Budget that says that you are not to add any people 
» vour staff ? 

Mr. Brown. I wrote a letter to Mr. Dodge asking that we not be 

luded in that. 

Mr. Primus. Have you had a reply ? 

Mr. Brow N. No: I have not, although the other day I got clearance 
for a personnel officer that we need. We had suggested such a posi 


tion before, but had not needed it, but the time is coming when we may 
need to secure hearing examiners. Therefore, I had to have a person 
el officer to take care of that service, because I just cannot look after 
ill of the administrative details. 


30608—53—pt. 1 14 
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ANTICIPATED UNOBLIGATED BALANCE IN 1953 


Mr. Puinuirs. If there are no further questions, we thank you very 
much, Mr. Brown. 

May I ask if the $11,000 is all you are going to have left over? 

Mr. Kicsar. I think that $11,000 we gave in the opening statement 
should be revised. Of course, the $50,000 is money that we would not 
use: that is, for the hearing examiners. 

Mr. Corron. You mean you are not going to use it before the end 
of the year. 

Mr. Kicsar. Yes. 

Mr. Puiiiirs. What about the $11,000? 

Mr. Kicsar. The $251,000 represents the funds available this year, 

Mr. Pues. For the record, actually, how much money are you 
going to have and use at the end of the year ? 

Mr. Kicsar. The total available funds to us, $311,305; $50,000 of 
that has been put in a reserve, a saving. The money we would expect 
to spend, after taking off the $50,000, leaves a balance of $261.3 105. 
which we think we will need to finish this year. 

Mr. Puiuurps. If you do not put on any of the hearing examiners, 
you will have $11,000 left over? 

Mr. Kicsar. If we do not put on any hearing examiners, yes. 

Mr. Puiuies. In other words, you will have something more than 
$11,000, plus the $50,000 in reserve ? 

Mr. Kicsar. Yes. 


REVISED BUDGET ESTIMATES 


(The following revised budget justification was received subse- 
quent to the committee hearing :) 


SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES CONTROL BOARD, 
Washington, D. 0., March 17, 1958. 
Hon. JOHN TABER, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Mr. Taner: At the request of the Bureau of the Budget, a special 
review of the 1954 budget already submitted to the Congress has been made. 
The Subversive Activities Control Board will continue as in the past to operate 
at a minimum level of cost and expenditure. In order to affect a reduction of 
our original budget request, the Board has determined that by placing a re- 
striction on the hiring of additional personnel, and by the greater utilization of 
existing personnel, a saving of $50,000 can probably be accomplished. 
Accordingly, we are amending our request from $400,000 to $350,000. 
Yours sincerely, 
PETER CAMPBELL Brown, Chairman. 
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Monpbay, Fresruary 23, 1953. 
RENEGOTIATION BOARD 


WITNESSES 


FRANK L. ROBERTS, BOARD MEMBER 
JOHN H. JOSS, BOARD MEMBER 
LAWRENCE E. HARTWIG, BOARD MEMBER 
PAUL J. WEDEL, BOARD MEMBER 


JOHN L. GANLEY, JR., DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF BUDGET AND 
FINANCE 


FRANK BEALE, ASSISTANT BUDGET OFFICER 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate $1, 100, 000 $5, 407, 800 $8, 500, 000 
ransferred (pursuant to Public Law 9) from 
‘‘Maintenance and operations, Army” 41, 594 
“Service-wide operations, Navy’ 105, 000 
‘Maintenance and operations, Air Force’ 41, 545 
“Aircraft and related procurement, Air Force”’ 361, 000 
\djusted appropriation or estimate _ -- 1, 649, 139 5, 407, 800 8, 500, 000 
»bligated balance, estimated savings —31, 656 
Obligations incurred 1, 617, 483 5, 407, 800 8, 500, 000 
Comparative transfer from 
‘*‘Working funds, Office of Secretary of Defens« 48, 000 
‘Maintenance and operations, Air Force’ 47,105 
‘‘Aircraft and related procurement, Air Force” 404, 200 
‘Maintenance and operations, Army”’ 6, 935 
Service-wide operations, Navy”’ 151,170 
Total obligations__.. ‘ 2, 324, 893 5, 407, 800 8, 500, 000 


52 actual 153 estimate | 1954 le 

Executive direction $264, 808 $471, 661 $550, 282 
Staff operations 522, 485 SOR, 184 1, 101, 290 
Renegotiation operations (field 1, 537, 600 4, 037, 954 6, 848, 428 
Total] obligations 2. 324, 893 5, 407, 800 8. 500, 000 
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Obligations bu objects 


{nalusis of « rpe nditures 


S418. 900 


5. 407, 800 


5, 826, 700 


600, 000 


226, 700 


4, 807, 800 
418, OO 


Mr. Puinits. We have with us this afternoon the Renegotiatio1 
Board with their estimates for budget requirements for the fiscal year 
1954. We are glad to have with us Mr. Roberts, Mr. Joss, Mr. Hart 
wig. and Mr. Wedel, board members. We are also glad to have with 
us Mr. Ganley, Director of the Division of Budget and Finance, and 
Mr. Beale, his assistant. 

You are asking this year for $8,500,000, as compared with $5,407, 
800, which was appropriated for the current fiscal year. You are 
asking for an increase of 300 new employees, is that correct? 

Mr. Roperts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Primus. Do you have a statement you would like to make, 
Mr. Roberts? 

Mr. Ronerts. Yes, Mr. Chairman, IT would like to make a statement. 

First I would like to say that the Board is without a chairman and 
that, therefore, we decided upon the person to make the statement. by 
the drawing of straws, and I won or lost, depending on your view 


point. 
If I may I will proceed with the statement. 
Mr. Puriurpes. Yes, Mr. Roberts. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Roserts. Mr. Chairman, we appreciate the opportunity of ap 
aring before your committee to support the Renegotiation Board’s 
154 budget estimates. This budget is particularly significant in that 
represents the first estimate of the cost of administering the Rene- 
otiation Act of 1951 in a year of full-scale operations with a comple- 
ent of trained personnel. Our two previous budgets represented 
mecing for first, only part of a fiscal year—fiseal year 1952—and 
oni. a period of relatively limited operations and buildup, fiscal 

ar 19538 

Renegotiation of defense-related business, which in World War IT 

rked effectively to keep profits within reasonable bounds, and 

hich was revived in 1948 to control profits from the aircraft buildup, 
as greatly broadened with the passage of the 1951 act. The rene- 
votiation clause is now required to be included in the contracts of 19 
efense and defense-related Government agencies, as a means not only 
‘f recovering excessive profits, but also as a measure to induce closer 
pricing of goods and services required for defense use. Although the 
xperience during World War IT and subsequent thereto has resulted 

1 improved pricing techniques, nevertheless, in our opinion, excessive 
profits will continue to exist. 

The objective of renegotiation, unlike that of taxation, is not the 
aising of revenue. Although the Board has just commenced the 
enegotiation of contractors’ years in which substantial amounts of 
excessive profits would normally be anticipated, we have indicated in 
he justification statements before you that the Board has found ex- 
essive profits of $28 million. 

Mr. Putures. In how long a period ? 

Mr. Rorerts. That period is since October 3, 1951, strictly speak- 
ng, because that is the date the Board was sworn in. We did not 
funetion until January when the Secretary of Defense assigned the 
incompleted work to us under the 1948 Renegotiation Act. 

Mr. Jonas. Of 1948 ? 

Mr. Roperts. Yes, January 20. 

Since our submission of those figures in early January 1953, we 
have made further determinations of $3.5 million. 

During fiscal year 1954, renegotiations will be for the most part 
onducted with contractors for their fiseal years ended in 1952. Due 
to the necessary lag between letting of contracts and the production of 
defense items thereunder calendar vear 1952 was the first vear to r 
flect in substantial amounts the heavy expenditures under appropria 
tions made for the defense buildup. It is expected that both the num 
ber of contractors and the amounts of renegotiable business per 
formed in fiscal years ended in 1952 will be much more substantial 
than in prior vears. It was toward this situation that the ot S 
directed the Renegotiation Act of 1951. It will be recalled that the 
act provides that renegotiations with contractors must be concluded 
within a 2-year period after commencement and that, therefore, the 
workload must be kept relatively current. 

The estimates before you represent what we consider to be a sound 
financial plan and the minimum requirements to enable us to dis 
charge our statutory responsibilities under the act. The members of 
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the Board are prepared to discuss our planned operations in relatio 
to the budget we are presenting and to provide you with any othe: 
details which may be of interest. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Mr. Puttures. Mr. Reporter, I think you better put into the record 
all of page 5 of the justifications, also pages 8,9, 10, and 11. I think 
that will about cover your activities. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Estimate of obligations by activity 


1952 actual ! | 1953 estimate | 1954 estim 


1. Executive direction $264, 808 $471, 661 $550, 289 
2. Staff operations 485 | 898, 184 | 1, 101, 29 
3. Renegotiation operations (field 1, 537, 600 4, 037 6, 848, 428 
Total obligations_..- Sie 2, 324, 893 | 5, 407, 800 8, 500, 0 


| | 
1 The Board was not established until Oct. 3, 1951, thus fiscal year 1952 expenses are relatively low 


S ummary of man-year requireme nts 


1952 actual ! | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimat 
| 


1, Executive direction 2.3 65.3 
2. Staff operations 39.0 118.8 
3. Renegotiation operations ‘ 177.9 505. 5 
245. 1 689. 6 | 
' i 


Total... ‘ g al 


he Board v as not established unti t. 3, 1951, thus fiscal year 1952 man-years are relatively low 
SUMMARY OF THE CURRENT PROGRAM 


In January 1952, the Secretary of Defense delegated to the Board his polic 
responsibilities and operating functions under the Renegotiation Act of 1948 
and the Renegotiation Board assumed responsibility for all uncompleted cases 
under the 1948 act The Board received 1,545 cases in various stages of process 
ing and 400 “split year” filings from the military departments for completion of 
renegotiation. In addition to these cases, some 250 filings of contractors subject 
to the 1448 act have resulted from Board follow-up and are being processed. 

As of December 31, 1952, contractors subject to the 1951 act had filed 24,47( 
statements pertaining to their calendar year 1951 and fiscal year 1952 operations 
Of this number 14,200 had been found to be below the statutory amount fo1 
exemption. Of the remaining 10,270 contractors reports indicating more tha) 
$250,000 of renegotiable business, 3,509 had been examined and assigned, 2,860 
withheld from assignment by the screening process (which will be explained i 
detail later), and 3,901 remained in process. In tabular form this is presente: 
below: 

Statements filed (1951-52 years): 
Contractors reports below the floor___- ‘ 6 , . 14, 200 


Contractors reports above the floor: 
Examined and assigned ‘ ped ee cca 3, 509 
Withheld by screening process__—- ab oe . 2,860 
In process 


Subtotal 


Total 





Determinations of excessive profits amounting to $8.5 million have been made 
connection with 1948 act cases since the Board assumed responsibility for 
m:; $19.5 million have been recovered from 1951 act cases. The total of re- 
veries under the Board’s administration amounts to $28,000,000 


WORKLOAD ESTIMATES 


The workload of the Board derives from reports filed by contractors whose 
siness is subject to the Renegotiation Act of 1951. A contractor having any 
iness from renegotiable contracts or subcontracts during his fiscal period 
ist file a statement with the Washington headquarters of the Board concern- 
y the applicability of the act to such business no later than the first day of the 
irth month after the close of his fiscal year. In order to insure compliance 
with this provision of the statute the Board maintains a mailing list of names, 
derived from every available source, of Government prime contractors and thei 
subcontractors. Annually, a letter of preliminary inquiry is sent to these con- 
tractors from the Washington headquarters apprising them of their responsibili- 
ties under the statute. Due to the time lag between the close of the contractor’s 
fiscal year and actual receipt of his reports by the Board the impact of 1 year’s 
siness on the workload of the Board is reflected in 2 Government fiscal years 
lo clarify this, in the tables following we have shown the cases arising from 
ontractors’ fiscal periods in table I and their distribution across Government 
fiscal years in table II. 


TABLE I.—Estimated filings by contractors fiscal years 


1952 


ntractor filings 
Below the statutory floor, 55 percent ! 
Above the statutory floor, 45 percent ! 


! Estimated. 


TABLI ‘ Fil ngs and dispo ition, by Government fiscal year 


es requiri 
icklog from pr 
Total 


complet 


These estimates were prepared on the basis of studies of procurement and con 
sequent renegotiation filings under both the current and prior acts. Fiscal year 
1955 workload and production have been included in these estimates to show 
the required life of the 1954 sized organization without extension of the act 
application to receipts and accruais beyond December 31, 1953. 

Detailed justifications for each of the activities and requirements by object 
classes of expense follow. 





Mr. Puiiuies. Now, turn to your table of organization. which ij 
what page / 

Mr. Gantry. Are you referring to the organization chart ? 

Mr. Puimures. Yes. 

Mr. Rorertrs. We have a separate chart on that. 

Mr. Puinurrs. Yes: here it is. 


AMOUNT OF RECOVERIES THROUGH RENEGOTIATION 


ve organization for the amount of work that you eithe: 
hat you ¢ ontemplate hav ing, You ask for an appropr! 
ot aroul d mo million, ind your recoveries for the current fis 
vear will be, if I am correct. about $31 million. 
Mr. Roserrs. Thirty-one and a half million dollars so far. 
Mr. Pris. $31,500,000? 
Mr. Roprerts.- Yes. 
Mr. Puinutps. If in the process of letting these contracts, and also 
» years go by and oreater experience Is obtained by the defen 


and the contract-letting agencies when they make better cor 


why should not your work decrease rather than increase ? 
Rorerts. The point that I think is of interest there, Mr. Chai 
is the fact that these contracts may go to large corporatiol 
who, in turn, will have from 3,000 to 5,000 subeontractors. Now, th 
Government has no direct relationship with the letting of contract 
hy these corporatio1 to their subeo tractors, and if | had to state 
Alatly where the excessive profits would be found most abundantly 
I would say in the subcontracting area, 
Mr. Puinurrs. You have a recovery of £31 million at a cost of 
$6 million, and that is not a bad investment. Twenty percent recoy 


ery is a pretty high recovery on matters of this kind in industry. 


REGIONAL BOARD STAFF REQUIREMENTS 


Taking the regional boards I will read off the 6 of them and give in 
each case the number of employees: At Boston, 114 people, $790,141; 
Chicago, 184 people, $1,242,213; Los Angeles, 147 people, $1,001,328: 
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New York, 170 peop le, $1,162.315; Washington, D. C., where there is 
t very much industry, 158 neople, $1,069,600; and in Detroit, where 
here is a lot of industry, a very few more than Washington, D. ¢ 
people, $1,069,620. The staff and expenditures for some of 
‘es seem out of age yon to me. 
Mr. Rozerts. Mr. Chairman, may I make response to you, and then 
Joss has uemiae to say. 
In the first place the offices in Detroit and Boston were 
to be est: ablis hed and the tafhi @ figures fon them W 1. 
behind the other offices. The territories have been div 
rly as we can to have them come within the workload. 
trea will have the smallest workload. What you 
oton, D. C.. is true. that there is not much manufacturing 
ediately adjacent territory,, but fone to the map we have o 
iin our presentation, which is jus evhtt g - » 7, vou will 
shineton takes in Pennsylvania, Vi rem West Virg 
‘Tennessee, Alabama, Florida, Sot th Carol na,and N 
and in addition, Delaware and New Jet ey. You 
Mr. Chairman, that the Detroit office due, as vou 
nsity of industry, has only Michigan and Ohio. 
~WILLIPs. You do not seer ‘very central 
't that vou feel that ye 
tries. | thir k the loc ition 
Washington was certainly 
We are already short of bi ! 
ople to live in in this congested area. Why did you 


s people in here on your board plus your administrative st 


Ronerts. Mr. Chairman, I am glad that question has « 
iv it] recall, the 1948 Renegotiation Act was in the | 
efense. The act itself was of small appli ito} It did 
iny departments, and it did not cover all contracts in t] 
epartments Nevertheless, the Army, the Navy, and the 
} 1 had a renegotiation orean ation. They had a quires 


imulated trained people who were familiar with the renege 
rocess. “Those people when the secretary of Defense ass 

neinthllihs for the work under the Renegotiation 

were in Washington, and it was a problem of getting 
Departments together in one re pore board and distributin 
re! ienced people to the new offi: es rapidly as we could. How 
we did decide to keep an office her re in Washington for the obvion 
reason of utilizing and having’ close to us that body of experlencec 
people. 

Mr. Puriuies. Why is your work not dying out contracting 
work improves in qt iali ty ? 

Mr. Roserts. Mr. Chairman, I was just about to come to that point 
Che $31,500,000 should not be the measurement or judgment of renego 
ation. It should be borne in mind that there is a tremendous a 
between the letting of contracts and the production under those con 
tracts, and then there is a further lag due to the fact that renegotia 
tion ap} ples to a contractor’s fiscal year. When this Board was Ol 
ganized it was organized sometime after the passage of the act; so it 
was delayed. The filines required by contractors for their 1951 fis al 
year were delayed. The whole operation has been delayed due to the 


( 
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late start and, therefore, the 29,000 filings made and the 1,745 cases 
that have been complet ted through Januar y 31 represent a very smal! 
part of our job. Therefore, no signific ance whatever should be placed 
on the $31,500,000. 

At this point I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, if I may—and any 
other member of the Board can correct me if I am wrong—that we 
think the importance of renegotiation is not to be measured by the 
dollars of recovery, but by the existence of it and the effect it will 
have on the setting of the prices at the time the contracts are let 
Therefore, we earnestly hope that you will not judge renegotiation 
by the recovery of dollars that we present to you. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether I have adequately answered 
your question or not. I have attempted to, but if there is any part 
of it you would like to have repeated I would be happy to. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Puiurrs. I still do not think that answers the immediate ques- 
tion. You had all of this work; you have had all of these cases; you 
have developed your office, and you have trained your personnel, but 
you are asking for just as much or more personnel for 1954 than you 
did for 1953, It is not at all clear in my mind why you should need 
more people with the better contracting procedures and more experi- 
ence on the part of contracting agencies. 

Mr. Roperts. I would like to address myself to the second part of 
your question first if I may, Mr. Chairman. 

The improvement in contracting has been, presumably, going on 
since 1941, and there was an awareness on everybody’s part at the time 
this legislation was passed that excessive profits would come out of 
the tremendous amounts of money spent for defense. It certainly was 


not a criticism of the procurement authorities. It just results from 
the impact of so many dollars and in so relatively a small area of in- 
dustry that excessive profits result, plus the additional factor of the 
large amount of subcontracting that takes place; and, if you please, 
the Government has no direct relationship in procurement from the 
subcontractors. 


PERSONAL SERVICES 


Mr. Puruutes. Let us take this specific case: You are asking for 32 
more people in staff operations alone. Now, they will all be located 
here in Washington, will they not? 

Mr. Roserts. If you will permit me—and I just took the second 
half of your question—the first half of it went toward the question 
of why do we need that many more people again for the coming year. 

Mr. Putts. Yes; not only as many as you had this year, but more. 

Mr. Roserts. That is right. 

Now, I would like to point out, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, that we have only done 1,045 cases this fiscal year. We 
should have completed, in order to keep up with our schedules that 
we have presented to you, 3,250 cases in this current fiscal year. In 
order to keep our workload current we must complete 10,000 cases 
in the 1954 fiscal year. Now, the increased workload which will be 
three times the 3.200 cases to be completed this fiscal year, is the cause 
for the need of the additional people. 
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STAFF OPERATIONS 


Mr. Puitures. I have here the table on page 14 of the justifications 

‘ich is for the staff operations alone, which I presume means the 
taff in Washington, and that shows that new people requested in 

dition to the people in the six regional offices. You are asking this 

beommittee for 32 ad pupae al people in the Washington office alone. 
ell me why you need 4 more people in the Office of the General 
Counsel, 6 more people in the Office of Review, 10 more people in the 
Office of Accounting, and 11 more people in the Office of Assignment 

d Statistics. It does not seem to go with the probable picture that 
ou present here for the needs next year. 

Mr. Roserts. I do not wish to evade a direct answer to that ques- 

m, Mr. Chairman, but before I do give you a direct answer to it 

ould you be kind enough to look at the ti able on page 10? 

Mr. Putiures. Yes, I have page 10. 

Mr. Roserrs. The table at the top of that page shows the estimate 
that we make, the best estimate that we can make, of the workload 
that will be before us, and as we go down the column it shows that 
ve must complete the 10,000 cases to which I referred. 

Mr. Puiuirs. Mr. Roberts, when you say “above the floor,” or 
“below the floor,” you refer to the stipulation in the act of a $250,000 
minimum ¢ 

Mr. Roserts. Yes, sir, we do. 

Mr. Puturres. And you cannot take any cases less than $250,000? 

Mr. Roserts. All of those cases which are filed are automatic ally set 
iside. They are not subject to renegotiation under the terms of the 
ict, and we do nothing with them, but we do show them because we 
want to show the total number of companies who do file in response 
to their obligation set forth in the statute. 

That column, going on down will show the caseload figures result- 
ng in the 1954 fiscal year, it will show the backlog that we bring for- 
ward uncompleted from the 1 953 fiscal year, and then it shows the total 
of cases that will be our workload and shows that our estimate of 10,000 
is necessary in order to get on with our work. ‘That still leaves us 

with 8,000 uncompleted cases, a figure which gives us considerable con- 
ern, particularly in view of the statutory time limit for the completion 
‘f the renegotiation of cases plus the moral obligation to let the con- 
tractor who is doing defense business know as rapidly as possible what 
is balance sheet really means. 

Mr. Putiutes. In your estimate on page 10, which has already been 
put in the hearings, you show a backlog of none from 1952, 3,800 in 
1953, 8,750 in 1954, and 8,000 in 1955. You also show the number that 
vou complete in each year, and the actual number forwarded each year. 
You come down to 500 forwarded from the fiscal year 1955 to the fiscal 
vear 1956? 

Mr. Roperts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Puiutrs. You expect to do that with no more personnel than 
you will have for 1954 if this request is granted ¢ 

Mr. Joss. Yes, definitely. 

Mr. Roserts. That is right. 

You see the application of the Renegotiation Act of 1951 extends 

December 31, 1953; to receipts and accruals ending December 31, 


QK2 
1953. ° 
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As to the filin g proc ‘edure for a contractor, let us take Corporat 
X whose fiscal year ends December 31, 1953. They are required to fil 
with the Renegotiation Board their figures on April 1, 1954, for th 
calendar year I spoke of. Now, before we can complete that partic 
lar case it will be into the year 1955 because of the length of time 
takes to do one of these cases. 
Mr. Putiures. Let us turn to page 11. 
Mr. Roperts. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Puivurps. I think we have some idea already of why you wot 
to have us give you about $3 million more for the fiscal year 19 
* pers onal services. 
Now, again, I do not think that your justifications are well coo 


ated with the activities of your agency. 
TRAVEI 


} ou set all ot these people up in the various agencies to conduct 
work of renegotiation and investigation in these regional board 
Now, how can you justify $138,000 additional for travel? It seer 
ome, Mr. a akkate that you coule | save a lot of money by doing awa 
with a great deal of this travel of people from the central office t 
where the load is nt but we are not discussing that now. Yo 
have set up these regional boards in your organization, and. still yo 
want S138.000 additional travel money. 

Ronerts. Mr. Chairman, that travel money represents the co 
of yee nation between these boards and headquarters and repr 
sents, more importantly, the travel of those teams from each of thos 
offices out to their surrounding territory to visit the plants of 1 
corporations and companies which are under renegotiation. 

Experience has taught us that nothing makes a man more angry tha 
to have a crew of pe ople sitting around and telling him that he earne 
excessive profits in the amount of X dollars when they have not seer 
his plant at all or the kind of an operation he is conducting, and on 
of the requirements of the law is that we shall weigh all of the pai 
ticular facts and circumstances surrounding each renegotiation, and 
in order to do that we feel that we must have people visit them at 
their plants. That account in large part, for the travel money, 


CUMMUNICATION SERVICES 


Mr. Pnitires. And that accounts for the $50,700 additional fo: 
communication services ? 

Mr. Roperts. I believe so. 

Mr. Priures. Where did you get the figure ? 

Mr. Roverts. Our budget people had a scientific formula that was 
projected on the basis. I believe, of our experience. We discussed il 
with them and we were satisfied that their factor and method wa 
correct. 

PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 


Mr. Pumps. You also want $9,500 additional for printing and 
reproduction ? 
Mr. Roperts. Yes, sir. The details of that I do not know, I am 
sorry to say. " 
Mr. Puitiirs. Can the budget officer answer that ? 
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Mr. Ganuiry. Yes, sir. That ties in pretty much with the increase 
personnel. We have to provide printed material for renegotiators 
nd accountants. We have to get out to them regulations and staff 
memoranda and the tools with whic h to work, and that is primarily 
what that is. 
SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS 


Mr. Putiurs. Look at your supplies and materials. 

Mr. Gan.ey. Yes. 

Mr. Puiiuirs. Would you make that same explanation for both? 
Mr. Gantey. Yes. One is printing and binding, and the other is 
r normal office supplies. 


OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Puiutres. What is 07? 

Mr. Ganuey. 07 is for repairs and alterations to buildings, and it 
ilso includes payment for security investigations. We have to pay 
for our own security investigations. We reimburse the Civil Service 
(Commission $230 for each of the people who need preemployment 

vestigation, and since most of our people come to us from private 

fe and not from other civil-service jobs, we have to pay that full 
xpense when an investigation is made. 

Mr. Puiturrs. Is there any particular reason why your men come 

) you from private life rather than from the Civil Service lists 

Mr. Roserrs. Yes, sir. In the first place that is where we ee 

ke to have them come from. We have felt that thereby we could re- 
ruit from among retired business people those who have gained rich 
xperience in industry, who are willing to come and serve their Gov- 
rnment in this emergency. 

Mr. Puiasrs. Your agency considers that a good policy, to take 
people from industry, some of them retired people, and bring them 
back for work at thistime. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Joss. This is a limited operation in time, and it has reference 
to the type of operation that they are accustomed to and that they 
chow about. 

Mr. Roserts. Yes, sir. We think it is an extremely good policy, 
Mr. Chairman. 


PROCEDURE FOLLOWED IN RENEGOTIATING CONTRACTS 


Mr. Corron. Would you tell me, very briefly, in a manner that a 
i_vman might compre -hend, the process of dealing with one of these 
ases, how it comes in, what type of employees deal with it, and how 
t works through a regional office ¢ 

Mr. Roperts. Yes, sir; I will. Let us wat that X corpor: ation on 
\pril 1, it being a calendar-year company, gathers together its in 
formation for its entire fiscal year. That requirement is made so 
that you do not cause the contractor to get any adidtional information 
that he does not have for his tax return or for his regular corporate 
purposes. 

That report is filed with the Renegotiation Board, and under the 
issumption that he had renegotiable business greater in extent than 
$250,000 of sales, and if it seems to be a case that might well be care- 
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fully looked into it is assigned to the regional office in the territ«) 
in which the contractor is located. 

Mr. Corron. It is filed first in Washington ? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes, sir, it is filed first in Washington and is given a 
screening and is looked over. If the profits are obviously not ex 
cessive, or if for some reason there are losses on the renegotiation bi 
ness that is all there is to it, and we save a good deal of money in t] 
process. 

Mr. Corron. What grade of employees, or what type of employees, 
look that over and give it its first screening ? 

Mr. Rorerrs. That is performed by the head of the Assignments 
and Statistics Division, the head of our Accounting Division, and the 
head of our Review Division, by those people. Two of the three are 
in supergrades. They are people who have had experience in private 
industry, actual experience. who are capable of judging renegotia 
tions and they are, in addition, experienced renegotiation people 
They make a decision. Assuming the case looks obviously to be one 
that should be assigned to the field, it is then assigned to Detroit, for 
instance. The board in Detroit receives the case and looks at it, and 
the chairman of the board makes an assignment of that case to a 
board member. 

Mr. Corron. Just a moment. The board in Detroit, for instance. 
consists of how many? 

Mr. Roserts. Of five individuals. 

Mr. Corron. Are they Presidential appointees? 

Mr. Roserts. No. 

Mr. Corron. They are a board that you have set up? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Corron. And that you have named? 

Mr. Roserts. That is right. 

Mr. Corron. And when this case goes back to Detroit it is examined 
by the board members themselves, not by any employees to start with? 

Mr. Roserrs. That is right. 

Mr. Joss. We set up these regional boards in replica of the statu 
tory board. 

Mr. Roserts. Assuming that is a large case, I mean if the rene- 
gotiable profits are in excess of $400,000 it is assigned by the chair- 
man of the Detroit board to a board member. That board looks over 
that case of the X corporation and has the file sent to the accounting 
division of the Detroit board. The accountants in that division gather 
together all of the financial data and express it in terms of a report 
which is then returned to the member of the board who will actually 
conduct the negotiations with the company. He gets the accounting 
report and studies the facts and visits the plant and studies the file 
and then writes a report of his own. 

Mr. Corron. When he visits that plant does he go alone or does he 
take any employees with him and, if so, how many ? 

Mr. Roserts. He takes one employee with him at least, because, as 
a policy matter, we do not wish our people to be subjected to the charge 
that they went alone and have unsubstantiated statements made 
against them. I might point out that that is an additional reason 
for this travel money, and that we cannot be most efficient in that 
regard. 
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Mr. Corron. What grades or types of employees go w ith him when 

: makes this visit? 

Mr. Rozerts. Usually an accountant will accompany a board mem- 

r, but if it is a particularly large or complex operation he will take 

industrial analyst with him, one who is a professional expert 
this field. As they walk through the plant he can point out things to 

e board member from the st: indpoint of being a professional expert, 
things that the board member would not otherwise perhaps be aware 
iT. 

The case is then brought up to the pli we where negotiations are to 
e conducted. C orpor ition X sends in its comptroller and either the 
president or one of its top vice presidents and they are given a cops 
of the accounting information that we have gathered so that they can 
tell us whether or not we have made any error in the accounting. 

Mr. Corron. They are still dealing with this board member in 
Detroit ? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes; they are still dealing with this board member 
in Detroit and his supporting staff, an accountant usually. 

An agreement is reached on the figures. The company probably 
supplies additional information telling why they have been extremely 
efficient in the year under review and “the reasons for their ret: ining 
most of their profit, if not all of the profit, that they have made on 
their Government business. At that point negotiation takes place 
and the board member gives the reasons why he thinks that the exces- 
sive profits exist in the amount he has determined, or that he has 
decided upon. Assuming that they come to an agreement, he says I 
will take this matter up before the entire Detroit board of five mem- 
bers. I will discuss it fully with them. They will read the report 
and, provided they agree w ith my fiindings, then we have a deal. 

Assuming that case meets the approval of the board, an agreement 
is submitted to the contractor and then he signs the case with copies 
of the report and the entire data pertaining to the case are shipped 
to Washington, where they are received in he: ulquarters by our review 
section. 

In the first place, the review people ask our accounting people in 
headquarters to examine the accounting in the case to see whether it 
is in keeping with the policies and procedures that we have established. 

They then review the case to see whether or not the conclusion 
reached by the board member meets the criteria and the standards 
and the procedures that we have set up to carry out our obligation to 
eliminate excessive profits. 

Provided the review section thinks that this is a good proposal, 
it is referred to the board at one of its regular formal meetings. The 
board members acquaint themselves with the detail of the case and 
get to the point of acceptance or rejection of that proposal. 

Mr. Corron. If everything appears in order, every case is referred 
to the board ? 

Mr. Roperts. This case was one which we call an A case. Now an 
A case is one where the profits of the renegotiable business are in 
excess of $400,000. 

We have a slightly different procedure for the B case. However, 
I have given you the entire procedure on an A case. 





PROCEDURE FOR SETTLING IMPASSE CASES 


Mr. Corron. If, back in Detroit, the board member and the X 
corporation are unable to come to an agreement, then briefly tell me 
what happens. 

Mr. Rorerrs. There exists then what we call an impasse and the 
file and the contractors contentions and the report of our renego- 
tiation board people is forwarded to Washington where the case js 
then assigned to one of the members of the statutory Board who 
reviews the case and holds hearings on it with the contractor and 
attempts to reconcile the impasse. He may either uphold all ow 
points, part of them, or reach an entirely new conclusion. 

Mr. Corron. Does he make his findings entirely on the record, o1 
are there further dealings between him and the X corporation, either 
in the field or back here? 

Mr. Rorerts. There are further dealings between him and X co; 
poration. 

Mr. Corron. Do those dealings with X corporation take place 
Washington, or do Board members go out to see them and the 
representatives / 

Mr. Rorerrs. It works both ways. They usually come to Washing 
ton for further hearing. In some cases the Board member feels t] 
he should go out and inspect the plant before making findings. 

Mr. Joss. Say, in California we have 5 impasse cases; a board men 
ber from Washington may take 5 cases with him and do the prelin 
inary work out there. 

Mr. Corron. If he does that, how many people does he take wit! 
him ? 

Mr. Joss. Generally when I go out I just take my special assistant 
with me. 

Mr. Priires. How do you divide the work among the five Board 
members? Do you divide it geographically, or as the cases come up? 

Mr. Rorerrs. That is, the impasse cases? 

Mr. Priurrs. Yes. 

Mr. Ropers. That is provided for in the statute. The Chairman 
shall make assignments of those cases to so-called panels of the Board. 
He does this on the basis of workload. 

Mr. Harrwic. In further response to your questions, a hearing be 
fore the statutory Board is a de novo hearing. In other words, the 
contractor is entitled to a complete new hearing of his case if he 
desires it. 

Mr. Corron. Even if there is no new evidence he can rehash that 
case ¢ 

Mr. Harrwic. Yes: he can if he wants to. 

Mr. Corron. Does not that result in a great many cases being tried 
twice? 

Mr. Harrwic. No; it has not so far. 

Mr. Corron. How many presented to either the field in Detroit o1 
elsewhere were given a hearing here? 

Mr. Joss. Out of the 1,000 cases handled under the 1951 act, ° 
have been impasse cases. 

Mr. Jonas. Only 30? 

Mr. Joss. Yes: certainly not more than that. 





Mr. Jonas. You mean that these 30 cases are the only cases that 
ie Statutory Board has had to handle? 

\ir. Roperrs. Cases of that type; yes, sir. 

Mr. Joss. The Review Section functions on all of the cases whether 
ey are A cases or B cases. There is either a postaudit in the B 
\ses or a review in the A cases. 

Mr. Jonas. I would like to direct your attention back to page 10, 
please, sir. 

WORKLOAD OF RENEGOTIATION CASES 


\ssuming that you run during the fiseal year 1955, why do you an- 
pate that you will only handle 9,000 cases in 1955 as against 10,000 
ses In 1954? 
Mr. Roperts. The fact that this agency has a limited time to run 
hes us that the turnover toward the end of the program will be 
ery high. 
Mr. Jonas. That leads me to this question, which is the real one 
I want to ask you: Do you have a chart or records with you to 
the number of cases handled last year by each of the regional 
12 2 
Mr. Ronerts. Yes; we have those figures, but I am not sure that we 
e them with us at this time. 
Mr. Gantry. They are not broken down by regional offices. 
Mr. Putiiirs. You better break them down and put them in the 
ord at this point and give Mr. Jonas the total figure now for all 
ir offices. 
Mr. GANLEY. Yes, sir. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


Distribution of personnel and backlog by regional offices 


Mr. Puiures. I am rather surprised that you do not have them 

roken down by regional offices. 

Mr. Roperts. We do have them, Mr. Chairman. I want to correct 
e impression that we de not have them. We have monthly reports 
m each of our regionai offices. 

Mr. Jonas. I guess we should wait until you put the figures into the 
ord, but what is your recollection of what this progress chart shows 
to the load earried by each of these regional offices ? 
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Mr. Roserts. We have those figures, sir, and I would prefer ty 
give them to you. However, my impression is this, that each office 
is making some progress each month, and the workload is getti) 
pretty heavy out in the field. The offices show a different trend dos 
to the fact that the Detroit and Boston offices were set up later by ¢ 
to 8 months than the other offices. 

Mr. Jonas. What I am getting at is this, with respect to the 8,750 
cases that you carried over from last year, or will carry over into 1954 
I would like to have that broken down into regional offices to be sure 
that each of these region: il offices is carrying its share of that. back. 
log. do you see? 

Mr. Roserts. I see. 

Mr. Jonas. That is, to see if it would not be possible to cut down on 
some of the staff in some of the regional offices if this backlog is con 
centrated in one or two regional offices. 

Mr. Joss. We try to make them come out even, at about 16 percent 
of the workload for each office. 

Mr. Jonas. But you cannot make them come out arbitrarily, 
can you ¢ 

Mr. Joss. We try on the original assignment; yes. 

Mr. Jonas. But that is based merely upon an estimate. You had 
no way of knowing how many cases would arise in the different regions 
when you set up your original estimate? 

Mr. Joss. Not exactly. We did it on a prime- contract basis. Wi 
got that information from the procurement agenc ies, 

Mr. Jonas. And your impression is that your estimate, made at that 
time, has turned out to be fairly accurate ? 

Mr. Roserts. It has. You will find, when we submit the figures 
to you. that there is a rather even distribution of workload. 

Mr. Jonas. I should like to see those figures. 

Mr. Rosrrrs. I would like to point out one further thing, and tha 
is that we have not staffed these offices until we could see that the 
workload was actually going to exist for them. We have been very 
careful not to employ people just because we thought we might get 
the workload. We have gotten the workload and then employed the 
people. 


y 


PERSONAL SERVICES 


Mr. Krurcer. How long does it take you to train personnel? You 
said at the outset that you established your office and then trained your 
personnel. How long does it take before you can train a clerk or any 
other employee ? 

Mr. Rorerts. What we call a professional person, either an account- 
ant or a renegotiator, take 60 to 90 days to train. 

Mr. Krurcer. You are asking for quite a few additional personnel, 
who will probably require quite a little training. 

Now, if I heard you correctly, you recovered in renegotiation about 
$31.000.000 ? 

Mr. Roprerts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krurcer. At an expense of about $5,400,000? 

Mr. Rorerrs. At an expense of about half of that. 
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Harrwie. That was during the period when we had a lot of 
employees who were being trained. 
Mr. GANLEY. The $5,400,000 is for the whole year. We have spent 
about half of that, Mr. Krueger. 
Joss. There are about 26 statutory factors that a renegotiator 
is to familiarize himself with before he can do a job. 
Mr. Krueger. Do you take your production experts along with you 
| do you have them constantly with you? What are they doing if 


ley are not with you on a job, just merely standing by and drawing 
/ 


o 
Mr. Roperts. No, sir; nobody in Renegotiation is standing by draw 
g pay, to my knowledge. 

Mr. Krureer. I am asking the question; I just would like to know. 
Mr. Roperrs. We have not been successful in obtaining the services 

f industrial specialists in all of our regional offices. Where we have 

een, in 2 of our offices, we find that the demand for their time is in 

xcess of 1 man’s availability. We should have 2, but we have taken 
steps yet to get the 2 in each office. 


RENTS AND UTILITY SERVICES 


Mr. Krurcer. You have an item in here referred to on page 11 of 
Rents and utility services,” for 1952, $83,447 and for 1955, $215,000. 
You are making no estimate for 1954 for that purpose. What is the 
eason for that ¢ 

Mr. Roverrs. The General Services Administration finances our 

tal spaces from 1954 on. Up to now we had to provide for those 


our own budget. 

Mr. Jonas. Are you still using the Rizik Building on Connecticut 
Avenue ¢ 

Mr. Rogerts. Yes, sit 

Mr. Jonas. Are you using that on a month-to-month basis or do you 

ive a lease ? 

Mr. Gantey. The General Services Administration lease expires on 
June 30, 1953. 

Mr. Jonas. And thereafter it will be handled by General Services? 

Mr. Gantry. Yes, sir. We will no longer have to reimburse GSA. 

Mr. Patties. That is why you have no item in this budget under 05 
for rents and utility services ¢ 

Mr. GaNueEy. That is right. 

Mr. Putzurres. Do you expect that to be paid for by GSA? 

Mr. GANLEY. Yes, si 


BUDGET OFFICE EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Puitiirs. How many budget officers and employees do you 
have engaged in budget work ? 

Mr. Gantry. Three, and a stenographer, sir. 

Mr. Puitures. Will you place in the record a statement of the exact 

umber and their ratings ? 

Mr, Gantry. Very well, sir 





(The information is as follows:) 


Personnel engaged in budget activities’ 
Budget officer (GS-13) __-- 
Budget analyst (GS-11) _- 
Budget analyst (GS-9) 
Stenographer (GS-4) 


*Employees assigned to budget preparation have collateral duties and additiona) 
responsibilities 


PROCEDURE INVOLVED IN BUDGET PREPARATION 


Mr. Puiuies. What processes have to be gone through inside your 
own Department before your budget is submitted to the Bureau of the 
Budget ? 

Mr. Gantry. Our process has been to try and develop what we 
think is the total number of filings that we are going to have in a given 
Government fiscal year and we ask the operating staff to give us thos 
estimates and make basic assumptions as to what our workload will 
be; how many filings we will have, how many of those filings will be 
above the floor and how many will be below the floor. 

Mr. Priturres. I am talking now about procedures. When you hav 
done all that, what happens to your budget estimate? Do you take it 
directly over to the Bureau of the Budget ? 

Mr. Gantry. We have a hearing before the board. 

Mr. Roperrs. Our board examines the details of each item in ow 
budget and the premise on which it is based. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED OF THE BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Puiuires. You are asking here for $8,500,000. How much did 
you ask of the Bureau of the Budget ? 

Mr. Roperts. $9 million. 

Mr. Pritires. Do you know from which items they cut you the 
$500,000 ? 

Mr. Gantry. We took most of it off at the headquarters and some of 
it off in the field. The Bureau was not quite sure that our workload 
estimates were as high as they had independently estimated. 

Mr. Puitires. When you receive your budget back from the Bureau 
of the Budget with a cut in it, who decides what changes shall be made 
in your budget ¢ 

Mr. Gantey. We make the basic presentation and recommendatio! 
to the board and the board approves the rebudgeted appropriation 
request. 

Mr. Puiuies. I believe that is all. 


RENTS AND UTILITY SERVICE 


Mr. Jonas. Mr. Chairman, I noticed in the hearings last year that 
you estimated that you would spend $8,500 renovating the Rizik 
Building. That was just an estimate. What were the actual figures 
for that ? 

Mr. Gantry. I do not know: I will submit that figure for the record 

(The information requested follows :) 


The Board reimbursed GSA in the amount of $10,858.11 for necessary altera 
tions and repairs 
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Jonas. One other question. In the hearings last year the Secre- 
tal ra Defense had not yet made the transfer of all activities under 
1948 act to your board. 

Mr. GANLEY. That is correct. 

Mr. Jonas. Has the ut Now been done? 

Mr. GANLEY. Yes, si 

Mr. Roperts. On Innmeae 20 of last year. 

Mr. Jonas. There is no renegotiation activity in the Department of 
Defense at all now? 

Mr. GANLEY. No, sir; not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Rornerts. Not that we know of. 

— Mr. Joss. There should not be. 


PERSONAL SERVICES 
5+ VE Mr. Corron. Have you cleared with the Director of the Budget 
NOSE oul request for additional employees in connection with the Execu- 
tive order directing that there be no additional personnel hired, the 
TreeZe order ? 
Mr. Roperrs. We have conferred with his people and have been 
given the go-ahead as far as 1953 is concerned. Before we reach our 
x lanned maximum we are to check back with them. We are in the 
cess of reexamining the 1954 estimate. 
Mr. Corron. You mean, so far as the remainder of this fiscal year 
0 oncerned, you have cleared with him? 
Mr. Roperts. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Corron. You are asking for additional personnel for the next 
fiscal year ? 
Mr. Roserts. Yes. I want to point out that we are going to have 
ditional personnel from today through June 30 of this year, too. 
Mr. Corton. You got the money for that in a supplemental 4 
Mr. Roperts. No; that is i n keeping with our planning. 
Mr. Corron. You have the anal d 
Mr. Roperts. Yes, sir. 
, 
| ANTICIPATED UNEXPENDED BALANCE 
a Mr. Puitiirs. How much money do you expect to have left over 
on t the end of the year? 
Mr. GANLEY. We have not arrived at a firm figure, sir. We hope 
a to save some money this year. 
om Mr. Joss. It wi ill not be very much. 
Mr. Gantry. No, sir; it will not be very much. 
Mr. Pritis. You must know what your appropriations are and 
know what your commitments are. 
Mr. Gantey. Our present commitments would have us spend up to 
es within about $75,000 of our appropriation. 
eae BACKGROUND OF BOARD MEMBEI 


Mr. Corron. For the benefit of our new members and perhaps some 
of the rest of us who should know more than we do on the subject, 
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would you state for the record a brief history of the background of 
each of your board members. 

Mr. Puitures. Yes, that would be a good idea. 

Mr. Roserrs. My name is Frank L. Roberts. I was nominated 
accordance with the statute by the Secretary of the Air Force and the 
President saw fit to accept that nomination and I became a membe 
of the Statutory Board on October 3, 1951. 

My background is largely financial. I worked in Detroit, Mich, 
for a group of investment trusts, analyzing corporations to determine 
whether or not we should put some of the trust moneys into thos 
corporations. 

During October of 1942, I wished to do something for the war effor 
and entered renegotiation under the then current renegotiation act 
and have been doing it ever since. 

Mr. Corron. What is your educational background ? 

Mr. Roperrs. I am a graduate of high school and IT have had : 
years of law school. 

Mr. Corron. And originally you came from 

Mr. Rorerts. Detroit, Mich. 

Mr. Corron. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Joss. Iam John H. Joss, graduate of Yale 1926, B. A.. major 
in economics. Graduated from Arizona Law School 1931, LL. B 
George Washington Law School, LL. M., 1946. 

Private practice with John G. Rauch & Associates, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; assistant general counsel, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.; chief 
counsel in charge of rationing enforcement, OPA; special representa 
tive, Board of Economic Warfare in British East Africa; General 
Counsel, War Assets Administration, for 3 years. 

Mr. Harrwic. Lawrence E. Hartwig, University of Michigan Law 
School, 1934; member of the New York bar; practiced with Mudge 
Stern, Williams & Tucker, 20 Pine Street, New York, 1934—5 
Carnegie Fellow, 1936-37; assistant in law at the University of Mich 
gan, 1937-38; member, faculty of law school, University of Oregon, 
1938-42; OPA Rent Legal Division, 1942 to 1943; General Counsel’s 
Office, Treasury Department, in connection with foreign funds control, 
1943-45; Office of Contract Settlement; Chairman of the Appeal 
Soard of the Office of Contract Settlement until October 1951; since 
October 1951 a member of this Board. 

Mr. Wepev. Paul J. Wedel, a certified public accountant and mem 
ber of the American Institute of Accountants; attended New Yor 
University: was in World War I as first lieutenant in the Ai 
Service. From then until 1938 I was working with publie accounting 
firms. In 1938, I went with the Securities and Exchange Commissior 
and then with the trustees of the Associated Gas & Electric Co. unt 
1942, at which time I joined the Navy Price Adjustment Board, whict 
was the forerunner of renegotiation, as a lieutenant commander. I 
1945 I was released. I had become a member of the Board, the officer 
in charge of accounting, with the rank of captain. I became a member 
of the Appeals Board, Office of Contract Settlement, until 1947, and 
then a member of the Excess Profits Tax Council of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue until January of 1952. 

T was appointed as an officer, Director of Accounting, of the Ren 
gotiation Board, and on July 28, 1952, I received a recess appoint 
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tas a member of the Statutory Board. I have not been confirmed 
the Senate. 
Mr. Corron. That makes four. There is a vacancy in the other posi- 


tion 
Mr. Roperts. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Puturrs. If there is nothing further, thank you very much, 
gentiemen. 
LEGISLATIVE AUTHORITY 


[he following letter stating the legislative authority for activities 
f the Renegotiation Board was requested by the committee for inser- 
n the record at this point :) 


RENEGOTIATION BOARD, 
Washington, D. C., March 4, 1958. 
JOHN PHILLIPs, 
airman, Subcommittee on Independent Offices Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: I refer to your letter of February 24, requesting 
ation concerning the legal authority ior each of the activities of this 
y for which funds are requested in the 1954 budget estimates. 
rhe 1954 budget estimates include one item for the Renegotiation Board under 
heading of “Salaries and expenses, Renegotiation Board.” The Renegotia- 
nm Board was created by Public Law 9, dated March 238, 1951. 
Sincerely yours, 
FRANK L. Ropserts, Authorized Board Member. 


REVISED BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Che following revised budget justification was received subsequent 
to the committee hearing :) 
Marcu 20, 1953. 
JOHN PHILLIPS, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Independent Offices Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: The Renegotiation Board has revised its 1954 
budget estimates and I submit herewith, for your consideration, amendments to 
the budget justifications which were presented to your committee when the 
members of the Board met with you on February 23, 1953. Our original budget 
estimates amounted to $8.5 million; the revised total is $7.5 million. The reduc- 

n of $1 million is in conformance with a Bureau of the Budget directive. 

Attached hereto are revisions of pages 5, 10, and 11 of our original budget justi- 

tion statements. You will note that significant reductions have been made in 

ch area of the Board’s operations, especially in the headquarters group. 

addition to an overall reduction of 143 positions and 121 man-years in personal 

ces, we have severely cut our estimated requirements for funds for travel 

nd other operating expenses. Finally, we have reexamined our workload esti- 

mates in the light of more recent experience and have revised our production 

schedules to provide for the handling of 35,000 filings by contractors subject to 
Renegotiation Act and the completion of 8,750 cases in fiscal year 1954. 

In accordance with the committee clerk’s instructions, we have submitted revi- 

ns of only those pages of the justification which are of a summary nature in 

of a completely revised document. Should the committee wish further docu- 
mentation or more detailed information as to the results of our reevaluation of 

» Renegotiation Board budget, we shall be happy to furnish such information 
ippear before your committee to clarify our program plans and estimates, 

Sincerely yours, 

FRANK L, ROBERTS, 
Authorized Board Member. 
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Estimate of obligations by activity 


1954 estimates 
1952 1953 


j 
actual ! estimates 


Original Revised 
estimate | estimate 


$264, 808 $471, 661 $550, 282 $529, 188 
522, 485 ROK, 184 1, 101, 290 958, 488 
600 4, 037, 955 6, 848, 428 6, 012, 324 


8Y3 5, 407, 800 8, 500, 000 7, 500, 000 


ar requirements 


1953 
estimates Original 


estimate | estimate 


82. 1 
152.9 
880. 0 


115.0 


intul Oct, 3, 1, thus fiscal year 1952 man-years and expense 


ngs and disposition, by Government, fiscal year 


Estimate ! 
Actual, 
Fiscal year 
1952 Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1953 1954 


9, 000 000 14, 000 
12, 000 000 21, 000 


21 {0.000 35. 000 


700 
, 400 


600 7 
5, SOO 7. 
10, 400 15. 100 
s, 000 8, 750 


7, 400 6, 350 


ites were prepared on the basis of 


ie current and prior acts Fiscal year 1955 workload and production ha 
s to show the required life of the 1954 sized organization without extensi 
and accruals beyond Dec. 31, 1953 





tudies of procurement and consequent rene 
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omparative statement of expenses 


ind repr¢ 
r contractual 
ipers and 


nd t 
I 


i” 


il personal sé 
| 
iunsportation of t 
imunication services 
tents and utility services 
rinting and reproduction 


Other contractual services 


} 
wspapers and peri rdicals 


yplies and materials 
r vehicles 
pment 


ind assess 


ital expense 


Dollars 


1954 estimate 


600 $6. 804. 000 
000 
000 


4100 


78, 950 


63, 000 


38, OOO 


500. 000 


195 , expe 


$6 


Ss O00) 
12, 000 
21, 400 
51. 000 
61, 000 

() 


94. 950 


11 000 
4. O00 


8, 500, 000 


000 


000 


6, 000 


804, OOK 
tO5. HO 
12, 000 


105, 404 


41, 000 000 


OO 000 


000 





TueEspay, Fresruary 24, 1953. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


WITNESSES 


J. HADEN ALLDREDGE, CHAIRMAN 

CHARLES D. MAHAFFIE, COMMISSIONER 

WILLIAM J. PATTERSON, COMMISSIONER 

JAMES K. KNUDSON, COMMISSIONER 

GEORGE W. LAIRD, ACTING SECRETARY 

B. H. WISE, BUDGET OFFICER 

W. Y. BLANNING, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF MOTOR CARRIERS 

W. H. S. STEVENS, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF TRANSPORT ECONOMICs 
AND STATISTICS 

F. E. MULLEN, CHIEF EXAMINER 

J. E. HANSBURY, ACTING DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF VALUATION 


GENERAL EXPENSES 
Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate 


$9, 479, 935 $9, 319, 500 
2, 549 2, 250 
69, 795 17, 942 


9, 339, 692 


9, 339, 692 


non-Federal source bove are from the proceeds of sale of personal pr 


Obligations by activities 


1952 actual 1953 estimate 


$2, 836, 569 $2, 799, 580 

3 116,064 3, 058, 452 

845, 991 837, 537 

824, 937 813, 766 

oad car 356, 359 366, 365 
luetion of railr is and pipelines 490, 928 457, 166 
iministration aaa . 1, 063, 224 1, 006, 826 


Obligations incurred 7 at 9, 534, 072 9, 339, 692 





Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


1954 estimate 


ls 


essments 


tions incurred 


inalysis of expenditure 


incurred during t 


itures 
ire distributed 
f current authorizat 000 
f prior authorizations 


20, 000 


RAILROAD SAFETY 


Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual 1954 estimate 
ition or estimate 


bursements from non-Federal sources 


tal available for obligation 1, 010, 000 
ited balance, estimated savings 
gations incurred 


Reimbursements from non-Fe 


11 U.S. ( 131 
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Obligations by activities 


1952 actual 1953 estimate 


$172. 716 $165, 665 
20, 320 19, 490 
44 9 

07, 450 


194, 900 


974, 500 
Obligations by objects 


1952 actual | 1953 estin 


prior vears 


o certified claims account 


000 


000 
000 
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LocoMOoTIVE INSPECTION 


Amounts available for obligation 


Obligations by activities 


Description 


MuUnicaric 


tract 


otal expenditure 
ire distribute¢ 
Ont of 


current author 


Out of prior authorizatiotr 
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Mr. Puitiis. We have with us this morning the represent 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, in support of their | 
request for fiscal year 1954. As witnesses we have Mr. Alld 
Chairman; Mr. Mahaffie, Commissioner: Mr. Patterson, Co) 
sioner; Mr. Knudson, Commissioner; Mr. Laird, Acting Secreta, 
Mr. Wise, Budget Officer; Mr. Blanning, Director, Bureau of Mo 
Carriers; Mr. Stevens, Director, Bureau of Transport Economics a; 
Statistics; Mr. F. E. Mullen, Chief Examiner: and Mr. Hans! 
Acting Director, Bureau of Valuation. 

Also, Mr. Alldredge, I notice some 20 people altogether are pre 
Those whose hames have not been oiven will have to identify the 
selves to the members of the committee if they give testimony. 

Mr. Atuprepcr. Very well. 

Mr. Puiips. It looks like an attack in force. 

I will ask the secretary to put in the record page 1 of the genera 
statement of the appropriation request, which calls for $12.15) 
as compared to $11,003,500 for the current fiscal year. 


JUSTIFICATION DATA 


We will also insert page 2, which is a breakdown of the three appr 
priations, page 5 which is a further breakdown of the different burea 
and offices with the estimated number of positions and total obliga 
tions for the fiscal years 1953 compared with 1954, page 6, which show 
obligations by activities, and also page 8, which is a breakdow: 
obligations by the object classification. 

(The statements referred to follows:) 


DIGEST OF JUSTIFICATIONS FOR APPROPRIATION ESTIMATES FOR THE FIscat Yt 
1954 


The Budget estimates of appropriations for the Interstate Commerce Co 
sion for its three appropriations for the fiscal year 1954 total $12,150,000 as « 
pared with the total appropriations of $11,003,500 for the fiscal year 1953, o 
increase of $1,146,500. The foregoing figures are summarized by appropriat 
in the following table: 


$10, 400, 000 
1.010, 000 


740, 000 


12, 150, 000 





HQ" 


“ol 


son of the Commission’s 3 appropriat 


of appropriations for 1954 


l appropriation 


tal 
: 


ppropriatior 


] appropriation 


trison by bureaus and offices of 


obligations for the fiscal 


Bureau or office 


O00 


Total general expenses 
Railroad safety 


Locomotive inspection 


lotal Interstate ( 


mission. ....- L y », 000 





Obligations by t F Comparison of estimated number of positions 


obligation ) iclivi or fiscal year 1953 with fiscal year 1954, in 
camponent reaus, F , and offices of each activit 


Posi 


Amount Sloane 


93] 


O00 


4105, 000 


010, 000 


740, 000 
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GENERAL EXPENSES, INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


Obliaat or hy object 


Peer pene 
portati« yn of th! ig 

unk r 

and ut ility 

ind re product 

“ontractual sery 

vices performed 
plies and materials 
pment 

ind assessments 


rotal, general expenses 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Puitiirs. Do you have a preliminary statement, Mr. Alldredge ? 

Mr. Atiuprepce. Yes, I do. 

| regret the necessity of hav ing’ to present a need for more money, 
but that is exactly the situation in which the Interstate Commerce 
Commission finds itself at the present time. 

For several years now, because of successive budget limitations, the 
Commission has suffered a gradual reduction of its personnel. At the 

ne time, through new legislation, its duties and responsibilities have 

een increased. This process has gone on so consistently and so long 

that we have reached the point when a reversal of this trend must take 
place or public regulation of transportation in this country will be 
seriously impaired. 

The Bureau of the Budget has recognized this situation and has 

p proved and Ne ommended some increases in the Commission’s budget 
hich would, accepted by Congress, enable the Commission to 
crease its ee rsonnel by from 200 to 250 people of average grade and 

salary. In terms of money the increases over 1953 are $1,080,500 for 
general expenses, $35,500 for railroad safety, and $30,500 for locomo- 
tive inspection. 

In passing judgment on our budget request I hope the committee 

ill keep in mind the fact that the Interstate Commerce Commission 

is never been an extravagant nor profligate spender of public funds. 
[ts entire history is one of conservatism in this respect. It only seeks 
now enough funds—and just barely enough—to enable it to discharge 
n a reasonably satisfactory manner the duties which Congress, by 
tatute, has laid upon it. 

Our staff all along the line has been badly depleted. Excluding the 
two Bureaus—Railroad Safety and Locomotive Inspection—which are 
treated separately in the appropriations the Commission’s staff has de 
creased from about 2,440 in 1940 to 1,634 in 1953. Many of the losses 
have occurred among the most experienced of our employees. More 
are in prospect. Such losses are not easily replaced in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, but in our case such budgetary treatment does not hold out 

30608—53—pt. 1——16 
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much hope to the ambitious young man or woman that the Commi 
is a good place to carve out a Government career in the future. 
is very different from the promises of the past. 

There are backlogs of work in the Commission, such as an accu 
tion of a large numbe r of eases not vet he ard or decided: but the 
of backlogs does not adequ: ite lv portray the true situation. W 
simply not able to do all that the statutes command: much worl 
to be left undone. There is no way to measure such a deficien 
terms of cases or other units of work. In many areas we have be 
forced to reduce our activities clearly below the minimum level neces 
sary for sound regulation of transportation. There was nothing e] 
we could do without taking the drastic step of discontinuing 
activities altogether. 

There are, however, other places in which we have been unable to p 
into effective operation regulations which Congress, after extensiv: 
consideration. has placed in the Commission’s hands. IT am thinking 
particularly about two important amendments to the law—the so 
called Reed-Bulwinkle amendment and part IV of the act which was 
designed to regulate the operations of freight forwarders. The forme: 
amendment cast upon the Commission a sizable burden in investi. 
gating and passing upon rate agreements between carriers, but it also 
required that an inspection system be set up to check and police th 
activities of these rate organizations. 

We have not been able to set up such a system and will not be able 
to do so until we can get enough personnel to investigate and sett] 
some more of the agreements and provide for the inspection work. 
An amendment to part IV of the act became effective more than a yea 
ago which required the filing of contracts with the Commission be- 
tween freight forwarders and motor carriers, with the duty clearly 
enjoined upon the Commission to receive, check, examine, and ana 
lyze these contracts, subjecting them to formal investigation wher 
necessary, and thus to protect the public interest. No special appro 
priation accompanied this law, so what was the result? Some 10,000 
contracts were initially filed with the Commission and approximately 
50 have been filed daily since that time. All we have been able to do, 
to prevent chaos from developing in this phase of regulation, is to 
improvise a unit within our staff—of course, by taking | the personnel 
from other important work—to process a few of the contracts and to 
file the rest. I am quite sure that Congress expected a better admin 
istration “ the law than that, but it was all we could do. 

I do not, by the use of these examples, want to draw your attention 

vway from the fact that we need to strengthen our staff in all cate 
gories, but I did hope to indicate that we have not been able to carry 
forward an entirely adequate program of regulation from our point 
of view. 

Now, may I inject at this point some observations concerning what 
we have had to face in this period of diminishing manpower, and what 
we have been able to accomplish by extraordinary exertions? The 
record is good on the whole—very good, I venture to assert—and it 
ought to serve as definite assurance that the Commission will make 
good use of the funds entrusted to it, or else return them to the Publi: 
Treas sury. 
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e Nation has had to fight, during the last decade, a world war, 
wing which it faced one of the greatest 7 ationary upheavals 
ts history. Transportation was, of course, in the midst of these 
ves and was seriously affected. Asa aul of this situation the 
mission has been forced to deal with the greatest succession of 
inds for transportation service and for rate increases ever exper! 
ed in this country. The carriers faced crisis after crisis in then 
enue needs. They required i increased revenues to kee ‘p them going 
| to enable them to render a vital service in behalf of the civ 1 an 
omy and to take care of the constantly expanding needs of 
i] defense. Shippers, of course, were anxious about these rm 
ises lest their business be seriously injured. The Commission sat 
the arbiter. What has been the result? In spite of criticisms here 

d there we have come through these ordeals with a physically strong 
ystem of transportation still in private hands and earning, on the 
vhole, encouraging returns- seal yet transportation rates have been 

creased no more than the average of commodity prices generally. 

In the meantime, however, many other activities of an extraordinary 
nature were conducted and concluded by the Commission. We were, 
for instance, constantly engaged in this period in bringing to a con- 

usion the greatest series of railroad financial reorganizations, orig 
nating in the depression years, ever undertaken. We were also direct- 

« the greatest transportation rate investigation ever instituted. This 

vestigation was concluded near the end of the preceding fiscal year. 
We have succeeded in doing many things of sianibassiditied importance- 

creat many things as a matter of fact—despite the reduction in our 
personnel; but we cannot keep up such a tempo without more funds. 
We will simply break down unless the trend of manpower reduction 
is reversed. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission was created by the Act to 
Regulate Commerce, approved February 4, 1887. It is therefore al- 
most exactly 66 years old. Its original duties were limited primarily 
to the regulation of railroads, but its responsibilities have been ex 
panded since that time until they are now quite extensive. Motor 
‘arriers, water carriers, pipelines, express companies, and freight for- 
warders have been subjected to regulation by the Commission since 
1887. The name of the original act has been changed to the Interstate 
Commerce Act and is divided into four main parts. The United States 
Government Organization Manual for 1952-53, at pages 428 to 435, 
nelusive, contains a fairly comprehensive description of the Com 
mission’s duties. 

t ractically all phases of common-carrier operations, plus certain 

icidents of transportation by contract carriers and private carriers, 
are subject to regulation by the Commission. Adequate regulation in 
the public interest could hardly be assured without substantially the 
coverage now provided by law. 

One of the most important phases of regulation, and one in which 
Congress has manifested a continuing interest, lies in the field of 
safety. , 

The first safety legislation enacted by Congress relative to trans 
portation was the Safety Appliance Act of 1893. It related exclu- 
sively to railroads. Next came the Transportation of Explosives Act 
in 1908. It is generally considered that the latter act was precipitated 
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by the occurrence of an explosion set off by dynamite in a railro 
freight car in the yards at Harrisburg, Pa., on May 11, 1905, w! 
caused the death of 20 people and a property loss exceeding <A 
This act, which is still ine ffect, voverns transportation of e xpli Ves 
and dangerous articles by common carriers. In the early history of 
the law these common carriers were made up primarily of railr 
The statute governs in some respect also the actions of shippers 
receivers of dangerous articles. ‘The Locomotive Inspection A 
which is concerned Ww ith the safe ope ration of locomotives, Was piss 
in 1911. All of these acts laid certain duties upon the Interstate ( 
merce Commission. 

The next safety legislation of importance was passed in 1935 
incorporated in the Motor Carrier Act of that date. This act is no 
known as part II of the Interstate Commerce Act. It is broader tha 
the other statutes relating to safety in that it governs not only com 
mon carriers but contract and private carriers operating on the high 
ways of the United States. 

Other statutes have been passed from time to time to fill in the gaps 
between these major safety acts. They enjoin upon the Commissio: 
certain other duties. These are: The hours-of-service law (45 U.S 
C., secs. 61 to 64): the accident investigation law (45 U. S. C.. sees 
38 to 43) ; the signal inspection law (49 U.S. C., see. 26) ; the investi 
gation of safety devices (45 U. S. C., see. 36); and the Medals of 
Honor Act (45 U.S. C., sees. 44 to 46) 

In 1911 two administrative bureaus were organized by the Con 
mission to perform the work required by the Safety Appliance 
and related acts, and the Locomotive Inspection Act. These bureaus 
are known as the Bureau of Safety and the Bureau of Locomotive | 
spection. Funds to support the activities of these bureaus have cus 
tomarily been budgeted and appropriated separately from the gene: 
expenses of the Commission. All of the balance of the safety work 
of the Commission, as well as its other regulatory activities, are co 
ered under the general expenses. In the latter category would be in 
cluded the work incident to the administration of the Transportati: 
of Explosives Act and all of the safety activities under part IT of tli 
Interstate Commerce Act governing the operations of motor carriers 

Two classes of duties relating to safety are included in the ae 

group of activities and paid for out of the general] expense appropri: 

tions. One of these is concerned with the promulgation of rules and 
regulations governing the safe transportation of explosives and othe: 
dangerous articles, which are binding upon all interstate common cai 
riers by land or water and upon all shippers of such articles, and thx 
enforcement of these rules and regulations after they are promul 
gated. In the interest of efliciency and economy the Commission has 
lodged with the Bureau of Service, which was organized to deal with 
railroad service, the duty of formulating and promulgating the rules 
and regulations for the transportation of explosives and other dai 

gerous articles, but the actual enforcement of the regulations is dif 
fused. The Bureau of Motor Carriers takes care of the enforcement 
of these regulations insofar as they concern motor carriers, both pri 
vate and public; the rail regulations remain under the supervision of 
the Bureau of Service where they originate; and whatever work 

necessary in enforcing the regulations in the field of water carriag 
goes to the Commission’s Bureau of Water Carriers and Freight Fo 
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lers. There has been a substantial increase in both volume and 
ety of explosives and ds angerous articles that enter into the com- 
e of the United States. The most recent additions, of course, 
ve been the atomic-energy materials. During times of war and 
vy defense activity an increase in the transportation of these arti- 
may bee xpec ‘ted, but our modern economy Ih peacetime prod ices 
| consumes more and more of this character of goods. This partic 
r safety problem is, of course, a matter of continuing and increasing 
portance, 

The other class of safety work which is covered by the item of gen- 

| expenses relates to the prescription and enforcement of rules 

| regulations ap plicab le to the physical operation of motor ve- 
both passenger and freight. This work involves, of course, 
ddstion to other matters, regulation of the hours of service of the 
vers of motor vehicles. Regulations of this character have been 
rescribed and apply now to approximately 22,000 motor carriers 
lding certificates and permits from the Commission, an unknown 
number of private carriers, and truckers of exe mpt comme nlities of 
which we have a record of something like 30,000, The total number 
of trueks and buses registered in the United States is approximately 
9 million. It is estimated that over 1 million of those are subject to 
ur regulations. For the work of preparing and revising such regu- 
itions and for the dise harge of its responsibility in their enforcement, 

. Commission has at the a nt time 28 e mployees i in its Section of 
Safety, Bureau of Motor Carriers, in Washington and 18 safety in- 
spnectors in the field. The Commission’s records indicate that. there 
has been a sharp increase in serious accidents by motor carriers in 
recent years, including the ordinary types of accidents, as well as those 
resulting from the tr: ansportation of e xplosives and dangerous articles. 
rhe accident reports received by us from motor carriers, which in- 
lude the private carriers and are not inclusive of all the for-hire 

riers, disclosed a total of accidents in 1952 of more than 36,000. 
In 1950 this number was 27,562. The number of deaths resulting from 
wcidents reported to us has risen from 1,124 in 1942 to over 2,100 in 
992. 

In making our request in the budget now pending the Commission 
has given careful and sympathetic consideration to the general feel- 

‘ that as much of the motor-carrier safety work as possib ‘le should 
be ft to the States in policing the use of their highways. The Com- 
mission does not seek, and I certainly would not advocate, the dis- 
placement. of legitimate State activities in this field unless the Fed- 
eral statute unavoidably requires it. The purpose—and I believe that 
is what Congress intends—is to fill a need which the States themselves 
annot adequately meet. The vehicles to which our safety regulations 
ipply are transstate in operation and many of them move across the 
boundaries of several States. 

There are various and sundry aspects of safety which cannot be 
idequately policed or supervised by the States. Here is an example: 
\ large motor carrier engaged in the tr ansportation of gasoline and 
liquified petroleum gas had a series of serious accidents which occurred 
n several States. Upon investigation the Commission found that 

Colorado a load of propane gas under high pressure overturned 

a small town, causing the death of two residents. In Texas a truck 
of the same carrier collided with an oncoming vehicle, killing all four 
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of its occupants. Another truck of the same company collided \ 

a bus in New Mexico, killing 5 and injuring 3 passengers. An acy 
dent in Oklahoma and another one in Kansas occurred when trucks of 
the same carrier were struck by railroad trains. The Commission 
able Lo collect and analyze information and data concerning al OT 
these various accidents, something which a single State could scar 
have done. ‘They indicated that something was wrong back in « 
tral headquarters where the drivers are trained and controls are su 
posed to be set up and ope rated—and it proceeded to take appropl ite 
action. ‘The violations included failure to observe the Commission’ 
hours of service regulations for drivers, the employment of a ti 
driver without sight in one eye, disregard for, and lack of appre 
tion of the Importance of, the rules relative to stops at railroad cross- 
ings, and failure to protect the external valves on a tank truck, a mat- 
ter of vital Importance in the transportation of certain types ol 
dangerous articles. 

On April 14, 1952, approximately a year ago, the Commissio) 

handed down a decision involving a revision of its motor-carrier -" ty 
rules and regulations. This decision may be found in 54 M. 
337, and I take the liberty of quoting from page 358 thereof the ' 7) 
lowing paragraph which explains the Commission’s attitude toward 
the cooperation of State and Federal authorities in meeting the pub 
lic demand for safety on the American highways: 


V 


\ 





It is not our purpose here either to abrogate the present State or local laws 
or to preempt the safety field to the exclusion of future State or local laws, whic! 
are not incompatible with these regulations. Such State and local laws may 
stand concurrently with these regulations. Stated in another way, we belie 
that States and subdivisions thereof, in general, should be allowed to enforce 
their laws and regulations relating to safety to the extent that compliance thers 
with by the persons subject thereto would not preclude such persons from 
fully complying with the regulations prescribed here. The substance of this 
intention is being carried forward into part 190 of the regulations. 

To make doubly sure that we were not displacing State control over 
this subject matter any further than was absolutely necessary, we in 
cluded the following provision in the regulations themselves: 

Sec. 190.30. State and local laws, effect on: Except as otherwise specifically 
indicated, Parts 190-197 of this subchapter are not intended to preclude States 
or subdivisions thereof from establishing or enforcing State or local laws re- 
lating to safety, the compliance with which would not prevent full compliance 
with these regulations by the persons subject thereto. 

I appreciate the fact that there has been a feeling in some quarters 
that the Commission is not organized for maximum administrative 
efficiency; that savings in money could be effected if it were better 
organized; that its procedures have a tendency to be somewhat slow 
and cumbersome, and that it should bring about an internal reorgani- 
zation. 

This committee, no doubt, is familiar with the fact that during the 
last session of C onanen a Senate resolution (S. Res. 332), sponsored 
by Senator Edwin C. Johnson, was passed which authorized and 
directed the bent ds of a management engineering firm to conduct 
a survey of the administrative organization and operation of the 
Commission. A sum of money was appropriated for this purpose. 
The Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce employed 
the Wolf Management Engineering Co., of Chicago, to make the 
survey. It was made during the year 1952 and the report of the man 
agement firm was filed with the Senate committee on December 22, 
1952. It has now been officially published and is available to this 
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mittee. Changes in the organizational structure of the Commis- 
were recommended. These proposed changes take the form of a 
. first, to separate the administrative duties of directing the Com- 
on’s operations from the individual Commissioners and concen- 
ng them in the hands of a chief administrator to be known as a 
wing director; secondly, to consolidate the existing bureaus into 
ler number; and, thirdly, to effectuate a closer haison between 
eld work of the Commission and its central office in Washington. 
» far as the present budget request is concerned, the committee will 
upon analysis that this report actually recognizes a need for more 
onnel than the Commission had last year, and it will further find 
what the Budget Bureau has recommended here conside Ing all 
er contingencies facing the Commission, some of which I will mei 
before closing—will fall short of fully effectuating and imple- 
nting the reorganization contemplated by this report. 
One of the contingencies Seohnat us at the present moment grows 
t of the releasing of pe ‘rsonnel from defense agencies which is now 
ler way. The Defense Transport Administration has been help- 
x us plug the gaps at some vital places on our staff. Apparently 
‘an no longer count on that assistance. Then, too, under the law 
mplemented by executive action employees who left the Commis- 
during the recent emergency to go with a defense agency did so 
th reemployment rights in the Commission. The aggregate drain 
the Commission’s budget from this source, if this personnel should 
return, would be something over $100,000 annually. As the report of 
Wolf Management Engineering Co. points out, the Commission 
ilso confronted with the possibility—in fact, almost a probability— 
it some 260 of its more experienced employees who are now eligible 
r retirement may leave the Commission so rapidly that it will not 
ive time to employ and train the necessary replacements. To an 
ney like the Commission, which is absolutely dependent on highly 
Lined employees to carry on its work, this might well be a formidable 
oblem. Finally, another financial burden of substantial proportions 
ight possibly fall on the Commission’s budget by reason of the out- 
ome of certain pending litigation concerned with the Administrative 
Procedure Act. 


NCREASE IN COST AND DECREASE IN NU MBER OF PERSONNEL UNDER GENERAL 
EXPENSES 


In conclusion, I would like to call the committee’s particular atten- 
tion to two small tabular statements which I will now introduce. 
Chey tell by a succession of figures the simple story of the Commis 

on’s budgetary difficulties. Beginning in 1946, while certain in- 
reases were permitted in the Commission’s general expense budget, 
it the same time a series of salary increases was begun for the benefit 
of Government employees, the Commission has had to absorb so 
much of these increases, as well as the incidental increases which have 
ccurred in other expense items, that the net amount which the Com 
mission had left year after year since 1946 to maintain its staff and 

ay its other oper ating expenses has grown relatively less. The only 

ay this situation ¢ ould be met as it deve sloped was to reduce the num 
ber of employees, even though increased duties were being handed 
0 the Commission by new legislation. The Commission managed 
this personnel reduction generally through attritions, simply de- 
lining to fill positions vac ated for one reason or another. The second 
ne of these tabular statements, concerning average employment year 
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by year since 1940, shows how the personnel of the Commission 
declined since prewar days. It has declined from 2,439.9 in 1940 ¢ 
1.634 in 1953. This, of course, does not include the two bureaus 
ered by separate ap propriations. This severe reduction in the ¢ 
noe Ss personne ‘lis hampering it in the discharge of its duties und 
the law. The budget does not call for a return to full prewar strengt! 


hich would necessitate employment of something like 750 additir 
people. 
s 


1 ppropri 


890, 409 


gx 940 


Bureau of Locomotive Inspect 


£ 1 ise per year resulting from the apy 

ilaries by the average employment for eact 
the Commissioners and the ipproximat 
mental Wage Board were excluded. 


om the appropriations ior dere ral ex pe nses jor 1 


' 1Qz@ I 
10 to 1955, wnclusive * 


Aver ige 
employment 


per year 


erce Comn n’s 66th Annual Report, p.143 

is the total number of positions which were filled for a period of 12 months in « 
tion may represent 1 employee working 12 months in a year or it may be 
} emplovees working 4 months each during the year. 


One final word may be said: The increases recommended for rail 
road safety and locomotive inspection do not contemplate any increas 
in personnel for those bureaus. The increases are simply to meet the 
need for greater travel to perform the necessary inspection work. 
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Mr. Purrs. That is a very nice statement. Is there anything 
e you think we should know at this time. 
\ir. Anuprepcr. The figure that is already stipulated into the record 
. indieates that the Bureau of the Budget has recommended some 
reases in our appropriation for the coming fiscal year. 
Mr. Putinirs. How much did vou ask the budget for, Mr. All- 
dredge; that is, how much more than the $12,150,000 ? 
Mr. Anuprence. What was the amount, Mr. Wise! 
Mr. Wise. The Conimission’s estimate for 1954, overall, was 
815.010,.0.0. 
Mr. Puiturs. You requested some additional $2,360,000 of the 
Bureau of the Budget. 
Mr. Auuprepcr. Yes. I regret, Mr. Chairman, very much the neces- 
of having to ask for an increased appropriation, but our appro- 
ition, that is, the amount available for the maintenance of our staff, 
been constantly reduced for several years, and our staff has been 
educed to the point where we simply cannot discharge the duties 
h we consider the law lays upon us. 
(ttached to my statement are two tables, on separate pages, which 
licate what has happened since 1946. While we have received some 
creases in the VTOSS appropriat ions, at the same time we have had to 
sorb increased salaries and other expenses, and the net amount we 
ul left was less than we had had in previous years. 
Now, in the second table, which traces 
Mr. Krurcer. Which table are you referring to? 
Mr. Pumurps. The two pages at the end of Mr. Alldredge’s prelim- 
iry statement. 
Mr. Aruprener. The very last pages. The changes in our average 
mployment from 1940 to date indicate the gradual decline in person 
a total reduction, since 1940, of something over 500, 
The budget recommendation would increase that by somewhere be- 
tween 200 and 250 people, depending upon the salaries paid. 
Mr. Puinures. You are aware of the fact, of course, that the Bureau 
of the Budget has issued an order that there shall be no additions until 
urther notice. Have you cleared this requested increase of 200 people 
for 1954 with the Bureau of the Budget ? 
Mr. Atuprepcr. We are going to have to go back there again, as 
you perhaps know. 
Mr. Puitures. You undoubtedly were told by the new Director of 
» Budget to submit a revised estimate ? 
Mr. Auuprepce. That is correct. 
Mr. Puiiires. Have you done that? 
Mr. Auupreper. We are preparing it. 
Mr. Primurrs. You are not able to tell the committee today what 
hanges will be made in the request that you are justifying now, and 
the revision will be made by March 2? 
Mr. Auuprenar. No; but frankly, Mr. Chairman, I do not see how 
we can suggest any less than the budget has recommended. 
Mr. Puiiuirs. Very well. Will you proceed with your preliminary 
statement. 
Mr. Auiprepce. I think that tells the simple story, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Puimurs. I think you had better put, at some point in the 
record, a breakdown of the different jobs you are doing. 
Mr. Autuprepcr. Our budget man has the details, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Puiturrs. You are asking $1,146,500 more than you got last 
year. We have two new members on this subcommittee, Mr. 
dredge, who are not familiar with the work of your agency, and | 
think if I were a chairman of a commission coming in and asking 
the subcommittee for some $12,150,000, I would be sure that they knew 
what I wanted it for. 

Mr. Atupreper. In addition to the statement we have stipulated 
in the record, we have our budget officer here, who is in charge of 
details, and who came along to answer any questions the members of 
the committee may have. 

Mr. Pxururres. Suppose we hear from the budget officer. 

Mr. Wiser. Mr. Chairman, we have submitted to the committee our 
justifications, and under each office and bureau we have listed t 
functions of each one of the offices and bureaus. There is lbp an 
explanation—— 

Mr. Corron. Where is that ? 

Mr. Puituips. At the beginning of each sector statement of 
budget; is that right ? 

Mr. Wiser. That is correct. That shows the number of positions 
requested for 1954 over those provided for 1953; and also spells out 
in connection with our statement supporting the justifications foi 
each one of the Commission’s offices and bureaus. 

Mr. Krurcer. What table are you referring to now? 

Mr. Wise. I am referring to the Commission’s justification, which 
was submitted to the committee some weeks ago, and specifically re- 
ferring to the portions of the justification, the opening statement dea! 
ing with each one of the offices and bureaus of the Commission. 


GENERAL Expenses 


Mr. Puitures. Mr. Wise, how many separate offices and bureaus are 
there in your Commission ? 

Mr. Wisr. We have 13 bureaus, the secretary’s office, and the Com 
missioners’ offices. 

Mr. Puinuies. Suppose you list them, giving us the name of t 
13 bureaus, just briefly, so we will have in the record a statement of 
just what each one does 


COMMISSIONERS AND THEIR OFFICES 


Mr. Wise. The Commissioners and their offices are listed as on 
category. The positions requested are shown on page 17 of the Con 
mission’s justification. 

Mr. Corron. Before you go further, may I ask if the list that the 
on airman has asked for is not all on one page of the justifications? | 
believe you outline it all in one page, giving the name of each of the 15 
bureaus 

Mr. Wise. On page 5. 

Mr. Prius. I want to be sure that we have all the activities of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. You have cited as 1 of the 13, the 
Commissioners and their offices, 

Mr. Wise. That is correct. 

Mr. Putiures. Which is administrative? We will come back and 
ask about that later. Will you go down to the next, the secretary 
and his office, and the other bureaus. 
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fr. Wisk. Yes. That is a separate breakdown in the budget esti 


te 


Mr. Puiiures. Then how do you differentiate between the Com- 
ssioners and their offices and the secretary and his office, and ad- 
istration ? 
Mr. Wisr. The administration is classified as a bureau, and consists 
of a number of sections and it is separate and apart from the Com- 
sjoners and their offices, and the secretary and his office breakdown. 
Mr. Pitmuips. Briefly tell us what the Commission does. 
Mr. Ma:rarrie. I suggest the chairman answer that. 
Mr. Puiturpes. Very well, Mr. Alldredge. 
Mr. Auiprencr. The Commissioners each have their own small 
taft assioned to assist them in the discharge of their duties, most of 
eh deals with decisions on controversies submitted to them. 
Phe secretary has a small office staff in connection with the admin- 
tration, Which is concerned with a great many duties relating to 
control and regulations of the administrative staff of the Com- 
sion. I believe you are in that, Mr. Wise. 
Mr. Wise. In the Bureau of Administration. 
Mr. Atiuprepor. And all the budget office. 


SECRETARY AND HIS OFFIC! 


Mr. Putiuips. Now, Mr. Wise. You think the secretary and his 
office is in effect an administrative head, that is what you might call the 
managerial head of the staff, which you entitle the working staff. 

Mr. Wiser. I believe that is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Puiurs. But it is separate from the section or bureau des 
ionated as administration. 


BUREAU OF ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Wise. That is correct. The secretary, however, is in emer of 
the Bureau of Administration. We have no bureau director for the 
Bureau of Administration. The secretary ex officio is in charge of it. 

Mr. Pures. Would it be correct, then, to say that in one square on 
the organization chart, which seems to be the way you are testifying 
- morning, you have the Commissioners and their offices, consisting 

48 people. They have a separate group, then there is the se 
retary and “ae office, consisting of 14 people, including the secretary, 
which in effect is the general manager of the administrative work. 
Under the secret: uy you have the budget and fiseal office, with 31 
people. Do you have 31 people working on budget matters ? 

Mr. Wiser. No; the budget and fiscal matters. They are also han- 
dling all of the fiscal matters of the Commission. 

Mr. Putiuies. Can you tell me what the fiscal matters are, apart 
from the budget ? 

Mr. Wise. Yes. They handle all of the accounts and audits of all 
vouchers that are approved before payment, the accounting, and the 
payroll. 

Mr. Pumuuirs. Could you separate the jobs and this other work, and 
give me a statement of how many people are supposed to work in the 
budget ¢ 
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Mr. Wise. We have two of those shown in this chart engaged ex 
clusively on budget work. 

Mr. Puiuires. And how many others give part time? 

Mr. Wise. The budget officer gives a lot of his attention to the budget 
work, and then we do call upon the section of stenography for as 
sistance in the cutting of stencils in the preparation of the budget and 
of the justifications. 

Mr. Putuirs. In addition to that section, you have a section on 
dockets, of 39 people, a section on mails and files, of 31 people; then 
you have 16 people in the personnel office, and 43 people in the group 
section of stenographers, and 48 ae in supplies and publications 

That comprises your list of the 13 agencies, and accounts for three 
of the sections, we will call them. Will you continue? You have 
10 more to tell us about. 


BUREAU OF ACCOUNTS AND COSTFINDING 


Mr. Wise. We have a Bureau of Accounts and Costfinding. 

Mr. Puiturrs. What does it do? 

Mr. Wiser. It has to do with auditing and checking of the accounts 
of common carriers, to ascertain that their accounts are kept in accord 
ance with the accounting classifications prescribed by the Commissio1 

Mr. Puiures. And you have 79—you would like to have 79? 

Mr. Wisk. That is correct for departmental; 67 employees are re 
quested for the field. 


BUREAU OF FINANCE 


Mr. Puumurres. The Bureau of Finance: You have over here a fiscal] 
office, which checks over your internal finance accounts. Tell us 
what the Bureau of Finance does? 

Mr. Wise. The Bureau of Finance is engaged in handling the appli 

‘ations of railroads and other carriers for authority to issue securities 
in connection with the applications for consolidation. 

Mr. Manarrie. May I add to that, since I was in charge of that 
Bureau ? 

Mr. Puitures. Certainly. 

Mr. Manmarrte. And have had a great deal to do with it. 

Mr. Pnuinurres. Yes, Mr. Mahaffie. 

Mr. Manarrif®. The Bureau of Finance was created in 1920, when 
the Commission was given jurisdiction over construction, abandon- 
ment of railroads, acquisition of railroads, and matters of that char- 
acter. 

Mr. Pututes. How much work does the Bureau have now ? 

Mr. Manarrie. It now has all of that work, and it has in addition 
the securities issues of motor carriers, and then it has in addition the 
work of reorganizing railroads, which has come on principally sinc: 
1920. 

Mr. Puitures. Where does the Securities and Exchange Commission 
come into the picture 4 

Mr. Manarrtie. The Securities and Exchange Commission has noth 
ing to do in these matters. 

Mr. Puitiures. Or railroads? 

Mr. Atuprepce. Common carriers. 
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Mr. Putiiies. Both railroads and common carriers are under you? 

Mr. Auipreper. That is right. 

Mr. Manarrie. May I say “that comes to us only where they have a 
total authorized capital of $1 million or more. We do not have to 
take all—— 

Mr. Puiutrs. There must be approval of the issue of stock for a 

cking company of not less than $1 million. 


BUREAU OF FORMAL CASES 


Mr. Puriiirs. Now, you have a Bureau of Formal Cases. That 
es not mean anything to us unless explained. They have 100 posi- 
ons. What does this Bureau do? 
Mr. Manarriz. The Bureau of Formal Cases is the Bureau that, 
from the time the Commission was founded, has been in charge of it 
ost important work. It handles particularly the rate cases, the com- 
aint cases, and the I. and S. and the general increase-in-rate cases. 
\lso, a great many cases that come from other bureaus, because the 
ther bureaus are concerned. There are numerous cases that have 
be heard by a bureau that has not been concerned with the proceed 
gs, such as cases involving motor carriers, where a representative of 
he Bureau of Motor Carriers has appeared as a witness or as counse! 
for the Commission. 


BUREAU OF INFORMAL CASES 


Mr. Prius. Tell us about the Bureau of Informal Cases. 

Mr. Manarriz. The informal cases are those proceedings that do not 
equire a hearing. We, over the years, have adjusted a great many 
omplaints that do not require a hearing, but are adjusted by this 
Bureau of Informal Cases. 

Mr. Puiiires. Who determines where a case is of sufficient impor- 
tance to attract your attention or justify your attention? Do you 
do that ? 

Mr. AtuprepGr. No; the people who complain. 

Mr. Pruiiiirs. Everyone who complains 

Mr. Atuprepcr. The statute gives them the right to complain, and 
ve do it when they complain. We either try to handle it informally 
or put it under a formal hearing, but the statute holds out the right 
to every citizen to make his complaint. 

Mr. Puiuirs. Does it strike you as being a pretty broad statute? 

Mr. Manarrie. It has always been the statute from the time the 
Commission was set up, and one of the famous discussions of the juris- 
diction of the Commission was when a Senator said this had the result 
that a citizen could file a complaint at the expense of a penny postcard, 
and the one filing a complaint is entitled to either a formal or an 
nformal hearing. 

Mr. Prowuirs. Just as a matter of curiosity on the part of the 
chairman, do you find you are burdened with a lot of unjustifiable 
omplaints, some of them having no reason to complain ¢ 

Mr. Manarrie. Generally there is a reason. We have complaints 
where they assume jurisdiction in the Commission that we do not have, 
We have a great many letters about things over which we have no 
jurisdiction, and that merely is a means of calling attention to that 
tact. 





For instance, with the attempt of railroads to decrease passenge; 
service without abandonment of anes a great many people think we 
must have jurisdiction, and we get many letters Saul that, e 
though it is under State jurisdiction with which we have nothi 
to do where there is merely a curtailing of service. Aside from {| 
kind of thing, I think we are not unduly burdened, and that the public 
ought to have some way where, if they have a complaint, they can make 
it known. 

Mr. Puiturps. I am inclined to agree, if it does not result in you 
getting a lot of unjustifiable complaints. But you want 20 more 
people, Mr. Mahaffie, for that purpose ¢ 

Mr. Manarrie. Twenty more. 

Mr. Puiturrs. For formal hearings. 

Mr. Manarrie. Yes. 

Mr. Puicuies. None for informal cases. 

Mr. Manarrtr. The reason for that, Mr. Chairman, is this: The 

sureau of Formal Cases, as I said a while ago, has traditionally been 
the most important activity we conduct, and has more to do with thi 
general public than any other of our activities. 

As the chairman pointed out in his statement which was made a part 
of the record, our general situation is this: Our people are getting old, 
that is, their average age is away up, and we have been unable to 
recruit new employees for years. These men are skilled. The man 
who has worked on rate cases for 20 years can handle such a case 
much more expeditiously and much more effectively than can a new 
man, no matter how competent the new man may be, because he is 
not as familiar with the work. 
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BUREAU ACCOUNTS AND COST FINDING 


Mr. Priuirs. Now, let us back up just a little bit. May I ask you 
why you want 30 additional people for Accounts and Cost Findin 

Mr. Manarrie. The accounts and cost findings are two differ: 
activities, really, although they are in the same bureau. The account 
ing work is to prescribe classification of accounts for carriers, not 
only the railroads, but other carriers, and to police them in order to 
see that the carrier’s accounting is accurate, and to try to get accurate 
reports. This bureau used to be much larger than it is now. We 
found that with the great increase in the number of carriers to be 
checked, to be policed, that our accounting work is not adequate, an 
we therefore think we ought to have an increase in that, because a 
the work of the Commission is dependent upon the accuracy of the 
carrier’s accounting. In other words, the work requires that we have 
accurate reports. 

Mr. Puinuies. I can see that you might have an increase in the work 
in sections like the Accounts and Cost F inding and in the formal cases, 
but I am a little bit lost at your suggested increase of 12 people in 
administration, when you already have 270. My observation has been 
that many of these agencies of Government, with very little effort, 
could absorb some of the administrative work. 

Mr. Atuprepce. We have absorbed, Mr. Chairman, for several years 
We have gotten to the place where we cannot absorb any more. We 
have been doing this very thing since 1946. 
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Mr. Manarrie. This covers a lot of service in the stenographic sec- 

n. We have high-grade people who are doing some of their own 
tenographie work, because we do not have enough stenographers. 

Mr. Potties. That would account for some of the 104 

Mr. ALuprepee. Yes. 

Mr. Pumutrs. In the section of administration. 

Mr. Manarrir. For instance as to personnel we have 16; we are 
sking for 1 additional. I have not checked the ratio, but I suspect 
ve are well within the established ratio of personnel work. 

Mr. Pumyres. What is the total number of employees ? 

Mr. Manarrie. The total number we are asking, 17. 

Mr. Putiures. That is about right. You are just about on the line. 


BUREAU OF INQUIRY 


Mr. Puituirs. Your Bureau of Inquiry has 19 and you are asking 
for2 more. What does that Bureau do? 

Mr. Manarriz. The Bureau of Inquiry deals with violations of the 

t, particularly calling to our attention violations of the Elkins Act, 
nd of other statutes we administer. 

Mr. Puiurs. This inquiry on the part of the Commission is di- 
rected to some corpor: ations and individuals? 

Mr. Mauarrie. The Bureau of Inquiry develops the facts as to 
violations of the Elkins Act, and th: at is reported to the Department 
of Justice for prosecution, and the Bureau of Inquiry furnishes the 
help and information in the prosecution which is handled by the 
United States district attorney. 


BUREAU OF LAW 


Mr. Puruuies. What does the Bureau of Law do that requires 8 
more people? 

Mr. Manarriz. The Bureau of Law is the chief legal arm of the 
Commission ; it handles cases in court. 

Mr. Puures. I thought you referred them to the Department of 
Justice ¢ 

Mr. Manarrte. Those are particular derelictions that are prosecuted 
by the Department of Justice. The Bureau of Law’s job is prin- 
cipally, insofar as the work is divided, is to defend the Commission’s 
orders when they are attacked in court. It has numerous other duties. 

Mr. Putiires. You can do a lot with 68 people, can you not? 

Mr. Manarrie. In addition to the regular law work we have in the 
Bureau the Library and the Section of Indices, and now, what we 
used to call the Section of Law and Investigation, that was in Motor 
Carriers, has been transferred to the Bureau of Law, so that not 
only includes the lawyers that handle the work that I was describing 
but all of these other activities aggregated under the Bureau. 


BUREAU OF MOTOR CARRIERS 


Mr. Puturrs. We come now to the Bureau of Motor Carriers. I 
think you should give the committee a pretty clear idea of what that 
does, so there will be no suggestion after these hearings are over 
that we did not understand you. 

Mr. Manarrre. I suggest that Mr. Blanning discuss that. 
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Mr. Auipreper. The work of that was explained to some extent 
my statement. 

Mr. Pures. Mr. Blanning, tell us just what the motor-carrier bil] 
does. 

Mr. BiannincG. The Bureau of Motor Carriers receives all applica 
tions from motor carriers for operating rights. 

Mr. Prius. What is the statutory authority for that? 

Mr. Buanninea. Part Il of the Interstate Commerce Act. 

Mr. Puiiirrs. Very well. I gather from your statement that you 
are not up to date in that job. 

Mr. Buannina. No. We are considerably behind in that part of 
the work, that is, holding hearings and disposition of applications. 


SECTION OF COMPLAINTS 


Mr. Puicurres. How far behind are you, Mr. Blanning? 

Mr. Biannine. It is difficult to tell, statistically, because the num 
ber of applications does not necessarily determine the time, but we are 
probably about 1 year behind. 

Mr. Puritirs. How much are you behind in the number of 
applications ? 

Mr. Buannine. The number of applications on hand at present 
less than—and I am referring now to page 97. 

Mr. Puiures. Page 97 of the justification ? 

Mr. Br AN NING. , es. We have, as of the beginning of this fisi i 
year, 3,992 proceedings pending before the Commission. 

Mr. Pirtiips. What did you have a year ago? 

Mr. Buanninea. The year before that we had 3,372; the year before, 
3,292. It is increasing gradually, but that is not the complete story, 
because we have been handling the cases which do not take as much 
time in greater proportion than we have the others. 

Mr. Prius. What this committee is not sure of is this: The duties 
imposed by the Congress have increased every year, and, having had 
a backlog, is there some particular reason vou see that during the fiscal 
year 1954 you are only going to have 3,097, that you are going to catch 
up some 900 cases? 

Mr. Biannrina. That is on the basis of the number of personne] 
recommended by the Budget. 

Mr. Puinurrs. How many do you want for this section for certifi 
cates? You mean, if there are 9 additional employees given to you, 
you can reduce the load by 900 cases ? 

Mr. Bianninc. No. The name for that section is probably a mis 
nomer. We are recommending some 30 additional personnel for that 
section. I might state that in addition to handling applications fo1 
additional right by carriers, the section of complaints also holds the 
hearings on rate cases that involve motor carriers. 

Mr. Puiturrs. In addition to the load we are talking about? 

Mr. Buanninec. No: included in that are the rate cases. 

Mr. Puitutrs. What else do you do? 

Mr. Buanninc. We also require that all motor carriers holding au- 
thority from the Commission, carry insurance for the protection of 
the public and the shipper. 

Mr. Knupson. That is required, of course, when they do not show 
an ability to self-insure. 
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SECTION OF INSURANCE 


Mr. Puuiiies. How much effort is that on your part? 

Mr. Buannina. We have the Section on Insurance, to see that the 
regulations for insurance are observed; we have to check continuously 
each carrier who files an application with us. 

Mr. Puiuis. You have 35 employees, you are not asking for any 
,dditional. 

SECTION OF SAFETY 


You have 30 employees devoting time to safety and you are asking 

-T7T more. What do you do in the safety fiel 1 for motor carriers ? 

Mr. Bhannrne. We do two classes of work on safety: One is to de- 

se safety regulations which are applicable to all carriers holding 
i.uthority from us, and some of the regulations are applicable to all 
nterstate commerce transportation. 

Mr. Putures. This is a field in which we have had a difference of 
opinion before, Mr. Blanning? 

Mr. Buannine. Yes. In addition to the drafting of regulations, 
which is done in Washington by a staff here, we get reports from the 
carriers themselves as to accidents, sometimes investigations are made, 

| some of the trade or safety associations gather information as to 
safety maters. By these means, we are kept up to date as to what 
should be proper safety regulations. We are now making a study in 
olving the transportation of explosives. 

Mr. Putturs. Will you differentiate for me the difference between 
safety and field ? 

FIELD SECTION 


Do the 299 men who work in the field do the work on accidents, o 
lo they work on certificates, or on complaints ¢ 

Mr. BianninG. We have in the field 20 safety inspectors 

Mr. Prius. They are included in the field item / 

Mr. Buannine. They are included in the field item, yes. 

Mr. Puituis. Very well. How many other employees are in this 
notor carrier section, who are devoting time directly or indirectly to 
this so-called safety work on motortrucks ? 

Mr. Brannine. In Washington, in addition to the section on safety, 

ere is some work in the Bureau of Law, where prosecutions for vio 
ition of safety regulations are handled. And we have had work 
by the Bureau of Formal Cases—there are some hearings held when 
the Commission requires a report on safety, as it does in eve ry case 

hich applies for the right to transport explosives. A report of that 
rind is handled, a hearing is held, and those hearings usually are 
held by an examiner of the Bureau of Formal Cases. 

And in the field all of the supervisors spend a part of their time 

safety work, as incidental to their general duties, and that involves 
the clerical staff, the attorneys, and everybody else in the field who do 
ome safety work, but there are 20 allocated—it happens to be only 
it the present time—but there are 20 safety inspectors allocated 
ifety work in the field. 
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BUREAU OF SERVICE 


Mr. Puiurs. Now, Commissioner Mahaffie, will you tell us som 
thing about the Bureau of Service, which has 56 employees and you 
are asking for no additional personnel. 

Mr. Manarrir. That is under Commissioner Knudson, who 
handled the Defense Transportation Administration for some time 

Mr. Puiuires. What Administration ? 

Mr. Manarriz. Defense Transport Administration. 

Mr. Puitures. Will you discuss that, Mr. Knudson ‘ 

Mr. Knupson. I should like to spell out our relation with the De 
fense Transportation Administration. 

Mr. Puiurrs. Yes. 

Mr. Knupson. I happen to be io Commissioner for the Defens 
Transport Administration. At the beginning of the Korean troubk 
there were a number of defense agencies established. They havi 
continued now for about 3 years, and are now in process, | might add 
of being curtailed or abolis hed ent irely. 

We are now similarly in the process, with respect to the defens: 
transport: ition agency ; we have given dismissal notices to 25 percent 
of the people this week. 

I am in full sympathy with the Budget Director's instruction t 
curtail the service of these satellite agencies consistent with the need 
for them in continuing the defense program. 

There is another budget now in preparation—we were asked on it 
first last week ; we are asked to submit. a one-line estimate fer transfer 
of the service agents now working for the Bureau of Service, on DTA 
work for the regular roll on the Commission. Now we have spent 


about $1 million of the DTA money this year to assist that bureau. 


TRANSFER OF DEFENSE TRANSPORT ADMINISTRATION FUNDS 
FOR BUREAU OF SERVICE WORK 


Mr. Patures. That is not your money? 

Mr. Knupson. That is not the Commission’s money. 

Mr. Pures. You got that from where? 

Mr. Knupson. The Defense Transport Administration money unde! 
the regular apropriation was $2,200,000, about $1 million of which has 
been devoted to the Bureau of Service Activities. 

Now that working fund supports, as of February 18, about 88 field 
people and 21 departmental people. It is with respect to these em 
ployees on the working fund that we have issued these reduction-in 
force notices. 

The regular budget submission, as I understand, which is for 1954, 
is before you, and calls for 58 positions, 22 departmental and 36 field 

Mr. Puiwxirrs. Will you say that again, please? Fifty-six is what 
is here in the justification. 

Mr. Kwnupson. Fifty-six positions. 

Mr. Priuirs. Yes. 

Mr. Knupson. When we went before the Bureau of the Budget wi 
asked for 58. 

Mr. Puiures. Divided between the field and Washington ? 

Mr. Knupson. Yes; we have 33 in the field and 18 department: al or 
the Commission’s rolls at the present time. 
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\Mr. Pumps. I am having a little difficulty making your figures 
add to the ones I have here. 

Mr. Wisr. Twenty of the total are departmental. 

Mr. Pumures. Thirty-three and eightee n adds up to fifty-one. 

\Mr. Knupson. Yes. 

Mr. Pumuies So I am short five people. 

Mr. Knupson. We have five vacancies that have been frozen. 

Mr. Pumutes. I see. 

. Knupson. You, therefore, see that we have the customary roll 

employees, employed by the Commission, and in addition thereto 

we have about 100 employees supported by the Defense Transvorta 
tion working fund in the Bureal of Service. 

If the Budget Bureau transmits to this committee in the so-calléd 
Eisenhower budget I believe that is the correct description of it 

will have to add to the amount we have requested in this Truman 
budget for the Bureau of Service about $850,000. They might cut 
that down, of course; I do not know what the recommendation is 
going to be. 

Mr. Putiuires, Wait just a moment; see if we understand that. If 
you carry on this work which has previously been paid for by the 
Defense Trans sport Administration—— 

Mr. Knupson. Yes. 

Mr. Putuirs. Then, instead of having an item of $381,867, you will 
have an item, do I understand, of $850,000 ? 

Mr. Knupson. Add about $850,000 to that. 

Mr, Putters, Then you will have an item of something over a mil- 
ion dollars ? 


WORK OF THE BUREAU OF SERVICE 


Mr. Knupson. That is correct. Whether the Bureau of the Budget 
will transmit that, 1 do not have any information at the present time. 

I would like now, if I may, to address myself for a moment to this 
portion of the appropriation. First of all, I want to ‘unk for a 
moment concerning the work that the Bureau of Service does. This 
refers primarily to car service. We are dealing primarily with the 
railroad car utilization, and, as you gentlemen know, there have been 
periods of extreme shortage and periods of normal shortages for a 
number of years. I have some figures that I would like to invite the 
ittention of the committee to. 

The railroads presently own 1,838,000 cars. There are on order 
about 69,000; there are on back orders about 93,000; there were 
scrapped during last year about 60,000, or an average of : about 5,000 a 
month, and there were installed some 67, 000. 

_Iti is expected that we will go into 10,000 per month car production 

about May or June of this year, which, if kept up for the next 2 
years, will give the railroads the number of cars that are needed to 
avoid these serious car shortages that we have had over a period of 
years, 

Mr. Puirures. Those are freight cars? 

Mr. Knupson. Those are freight cars; yes. In the meantime it is 
vitally necessary to keep the Bureau of Service agents in the field 
shepherding the cars that are available, to keep them moving to the 

cht places and at the right times. 

[ am happy to report that we have had fine cooperation from the 
railroads in that respect. 
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Mr. Pumuips. Do you have a breakdown of these f figures as to ho 
many refrigerator cars and other cars are involved ? 

Mr. Knvpson. I will be glad to supply that figure. 

Mr. Puituirs. Just put it in the record. 

(The data requested follows:) 


Breakdown of class of railroad equipment 


Refrig- Gon- 
erator dola 


Covered 
hopper 


Hopper 


Flat Others 


New installed 

Dec. 31, 1952 year 20, 347 , 24: 14,159 

* Dee. 31, 1951 year 41, 264 5 21, 448 | 
Retired: | 

Dec. 31, 1952 year - 21, 580 7 12, O86 | 

Dec. 31, 1951 year : 18, 545 3, 997 12, 201 | 
New on order 

Jan. 1, 1953 year 17, 576 , 687 18, 551 | 

Jan. 1, 1952 year 33, 433 , 832 23, 523 
Ownership 

Jan L, 1953 yee 731, 836 265 | 296, 100 ; 

Jan 1952 ye 733, 069 ),097 | 294,027 | 55 
Awe tine repair 8: 

Jan. 1, 1953 year 34, 505 , 884 16, O18 

Jan. 1, 1952 ye a 33, 989 ), 606. 16,179 





Mr. Knupson. In the face of this railroad cooperation we find 
that there is a definite need for the service agency to be right out 
ii the railroad yards at all times to keep the cars moving. 

As evidence of the validity of this contention of mine, I point to 
the last year’s activity. 

We had the largest grain crop in the history of this country last 
year, and we have developed production in great quantities, and 
that will continue this year and next; we had a coal-export prograi 
that was higher than any year we have had for a long time. We 
had, in short, movement of goods, wares, and merchandise in this 
country approximating 650 billion ton-miles of railroad freight 
This is the highest amount of railroad freight that has moved 
any year, with the exception of one of the war years. 

It will be, when we get the figures in, the highest, if not next to 
the highest, peacetime year freight movement in the history of this 
country. All indications point to a continuance for at least 2 more 
years, until we get this heavy incidence of defense production out 
of the way, with the plans now going on the production line and 
until the tremendous economy of the country slackens off. 

You will note from the chart in the Bureau of Service we have 
a couple of other duties which we should invite to your attention. 
This Section of Explosives—and I do not know how many people 
we are asking in the way of an increase—we are only asking for about 
four. 

Mr. Prituirs. Where does that show in your statement; on page 5 
of the justification? You understand that Mr. Blanning has alre ~ady 
said that the explosives were a part of the job of the motor carriers. 

Mr. Knupson. He was talking about motor carriers. 

Mr. Puiturres. You are talking about rails. 

Mr. Knupson. I am talking about rails; yes. 
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SECTION OF EXPLOSIVES 


do want to call your attention to this movement of explosives 
has been given to us. I feel that we have been very fortunate 
ot having had a great load of this material take off somewhere. 
uld be a great calamity if we did. Under this very limited 


osive agency, about the best we can do is to formulate regula- 
which has been done, and they are quite mandatory. We 
trying to police these regulations as best we can, but, obviously, 


this very small group— 
Mr. Tuomas. If I may interrupt, most of these explosives have 
handled by the railroads at the request or direction of the armed 
vices, have they not? 
Knupson. The biggest part of them. There is, of course, the 
vement of the shotgun shells, and so on. 

Mr. Tuomas. But that is trivial. 

Mr. Knupson. Trivial by comparison; yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. I have been to a good many Army ordnance depots, 

| I find that they have quite a few specially constructed ammuni- 
tion cars, and in the final analysis, judging from your remarks, they 
will be left almost entirely to Army Ordnance and Navy Ordnance 
to police and regulate the transportation of explosives. I gathered 
that from a visit to a good many of these depots. 

Mr. Knupson. Yes; I think in the main that is true. 

Mr. Puitures. And they are doing a remarkable job. 

Mr. Knupson. Yes; they have been most cooperative. 

Mr. Tuomas. They have been spending their money and have been 
onstructing some tremendously large cars, heavily reinforced. 

Mr. Knupson. Yes; but all of the explosives do not move in those 
cars. 

Mr. Tuomas. I understand; they still do not have enough. 

Mr. Knupson. Dynamite and other explosives, other dangerous 
materials, are carried in these cars. We have had to add a good many 
regulations covering chemicals and the movement of ammonia and 
Jhosphates in pressure tank tars. 

Mr. Tuomas. We learned something about that at that Texas city, 
did we not, some 4 years ago? 

Mr. Knupson. Yes. Movements of chemicals have come into the 
picture in the last 3 or 4 years. 

Now, I am not going to shirk any responsibility for what might 

ippen in this field. I simply point out that we have been getting 
along with the minimum number of explosives agents and, in my opin 
on, we ought to have the requested number of additional agents. 

Mr. Puiwtrs. Which is actually none. If you are testifying for 

lat service, you are not asking for any additional. 

a Kynupson. The explosives agents we are carrying—some of 
hem—by an arrangement with the Commission and DTA, which is 
working for us. 

Mr. Puuutrs. They are being paid out of DTA money ? 

Mr. Knupson. Out of DTA money 

Mr. Puiuirs. Suppose you had to have this $850,000 additional 
you are speaking of. How much would that add in personnel ? 

Mr. Knupson. In terms of explosives or in overall terms? 

Mr. Putiires. Both. Break it down. 
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Mr. Knupson. Roughly speaking, it would add about 97 peop! 

Mr. Put.ires. How many would be on explosives ! 

Mr. Knupson. There would be about 10 on explosives, 5 i1 
field and 5 in Washington. 


BUREAU OF TRAFFIC 


Mr. Puiiures. If that is all service, then what is traffic ? 

Mr. Auuprepcr. May I answer that? I happen to supervi 
versonally. 

Mr. Pumures. You want 244 employees? 

Mr. ALLpDREDGI That is right. 

Mr. Puinures. You have 212 now? 

Mr. AuuprepGre. That is right. That is one of the oldest bu 
we have. The law requires . 

Mr. Primures. When was ICC created? 

Mr. Atuprepcr, In 1887, 66 years ago. The law requires that 
carriers for hire publish their rates and charges in a form presci 
by the Com 101 fi them with the Commission. It i 

ional custodian of all of those so-called tariffs and schedules. 

m1 on is required to supervise the publication, filing 
disti but on, and post ng of those over the country. This is the 
ticular Bureau that is set up for that purpose. 

They annually receive and check between 130,000 and 150,000 1 


schedules In addition to that work, which perhaps is the prin 


work done, there are two boards set up in that Bureau, one ca 
the Board of Suspension and the other called the Fourth Sect 
Board. 

The Commission processes through the Board of Suspensio1 
complaints from the public against the initiation of changes in these 
rates by the carriers. That Board now has authority to determine 
whether it will suspend the operation of them for 7 months. That 
is the statutory period. If it does, it then goes to the Bureau of 
Formal Cases or the Motor Carrier Bureau for hearing: if not. the 
changes in rates go into effect. 

The other Board works exclusively on granting applications for 
relief from the rigors of the long-and-short-haul rule of part I of 
the Interstate Commerce Act. The law requires that the rates of 1 
roads conform to the long-and-short-haul principle. That is, a ra 
road cannot make a lower rate for a longer distance if the intermediate 
rate is included in that distance, unless the Commission itself gives 
them relief upon application. That Board is set up to process those 
applications, and they come in by the hundreds all the time. 

In addition to that, about 2 years ago Congress amended the Freight 
Forwarder Act. That is now called part 1V of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. It requires that the Commission receive, file, and check 
all contracts between the freight forwarders and motor carriers, and 
that work is set up in that Bureau. 

By the way, in the first 2 days over 10,000 of those contracts were 
filed, and they are coming in now at the rate of about 50 a day. 

Mr. Puiturres. The first 2 days of what? 

Mr. Auuprepce. After the act went into effect. 

Mr. Puiuies. Now, you have this Bureau of Traffic with control 
over rates, both truck rates and railroad rates. 


} 
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Mr. Atupreper. They have control, in a sense, over the initiation 
em in the first place. 
_ Puituies. You initiate them / 
.AuuprepGe. No. They initiate them. 
Mi Puittirs. Now, suppose they file a statement that they are going 
crease their rates. 
\ir. AnuprepGe. That is right. 
Mr. Pauures. You can suspend them for 7 months ? 
Mr. AuuprepeGr. That is right. 
Mr. Puruies. Can you do the same way the Federal Power Commis- 
n does with power rates—let them apply those rates for a certain 
rth of time under bond ? 
ALLDREDGE. We can on the railroads; we cannot on motor car- 


Mr. Puitures. How many applications do you have before you now 
ncreases in rates ¢ 
Mr. Atupreper. I do not know. There are not very many. They 
» not have to ask for permission to increase; all they have to do is 
iply to file the tariff, and then that is subject to complaint and 
test. If they are protested, then we may suspend. 
Mr. Puiiires. How many applications do you have before you now ? 
ir. AuLprepGr. That is kept current. It has to be because of the 
eadline on everyone of them. 
Mr. Pruuies. You just said you have 7 months’ leeway. 
Mr. Auuprepcr. We can suspend for 7 months. But we have a dead- 
ne on that. It has to be kept current. There is no way of escaping 
t: because, if we did not, they would go into effect. 
Mr. Puiuirs. How many actual suspensions do you have in effect 
of this moment ¢ 
7 Mr. Atuprepce. Protests asking for suspensions? 
; Mr. Purutes. Yes. 
Mr. Atuprepce. We won’t have more than a dozen at this moment. 
You mean cases they are cong to investig ate ¢ 
Mr. Puiutes. That is correct. 
Auiprep¢e. That goes up in the Bureau of Formal Cases. The 
cord is up there—and also in the Bureau of Motor Carriers. 


Mr. Putiures. Suppose a complaint is made and you have a very 
rief time in which to act upon it. You have the right to suspe nd? 
Mr. AtuprepGe. That is right. 
Mr. PHILLIPS. You do not know how many cases you have under 
spension at the present time? 
Mr. AuuprepéGe. No. 
, Mr. Puuiirs. Suppose you put that in the record. 
Mr. Auiprepge. Yes, si 
(The information is as eis 
ind There are 372 investigation and suspension proceedings pending at the present 
time, 
ere Mr. Purtuies. Suppose those rates are allowed to go into effect. Is 
there any right on the part - a citizen or any other agency or any 
corporation to protest—that is, to make a complaint after the rates 
ire in effect ? 
rol Mr. Atuprepce. Yes, sir. There are two acts—part I and part IT 


of the Interstate Commerce Act. 
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Mr. Puiturs. Who may complain—anyone, any individual ? 

Mr. Auupreper. Or a public official. The law is different in th, 
remedies as between motor carriers and rail carriers. In the Raj 
Carrier Act, which is part I, if a shipper complains and it is proven 
that the rate is unjust or unreasonable and the 









(‘ommission so finds, 
it can direct an award of damages—called re pare ation—to be paid te 
the complaining shipper, which usually is the difference between what 
he paid and what the Commission finds to be a reasonable rate. That 
is the adjustment of the rate in the past. In the future, under the ra 
statute, the Commission can direct a change in rates, a reduction if jj 
finds the existing rate to be too high, for the future. Under the Motor 
Carrier Act, the Commission cannot award damages for past transac- 
— the remedy is entirely in the future. 

PuHiItuirs. You have 212 people personally on the payroll a nd 
would like to have 31 additional. Are you behind in your work? 

Mr. Atupreper. Very much behind in that part of the work. 

Mr. Puttiirs. How can you be, if you have deadlines? 

Mr. Aviprepcr. We only have deadlines in the tariffs that are 
filed. They all have an effective date on them, and the statute says 
they can file them to go into effect in 30 d: avs. If we do not act within 
30 days, then the tariffs go into effect. The protests usually come 
within that period of 30 days, and we must act on whether we will 
suspend or not suspend within 30 days. After suspension, then it 
goes to a formal investigation. That requires a hearing and adjudi 
cation. 


What we are primarily concerned with in the Bureau of Traffic is 
that those tariffs are filed here in the number of somewhere between 
130,000 and 140,000 a year. They are constantly changing. They 
must be checked to determine whether or not they are complying with 
our rules and regulations, and we have run so low on checkers that 
we cannot do the work, and tariffs are having to be filed without that 
necessary checking. ‘That is one of the reasons for this. 

Mr. Prituirs. Suppose these tariffs were filed without in every 
instance this careful check you want to give them, or suppose you 
made a spot check on some. Would not the traveling public or the 
public officials involved notify you if there was anything out of line? 

Mr. Autprenor. Yes: after they pay something which they should 
not pay, if a controversy arose. Then it would be much more expen- 


sive to deal with it than it would have been to deal with it in the first 
inst ance, 


a Puiuurrs. Why ? 

Anuprepcr. I have always heard that an ounce of preventio1 
1S sek a pound of cure. qT hat is just what you are doing here. 

Mr. Pumps. It is not clear to me how that applies to this c ase. It 
seems to me, seriously, that a certain amount of supervision would be 
applied to this by the people who use the facilities of the roads. 

Mr. Atxpreper. It certainly does, but there is a certain obligation 
on the Commission to make these rules by which they punish “them. 
We prescribe the form in which they must appear. If they do not 


comply with those rules, we are at fault. That is what these tariff 
examiners are here for. 












































Of course, there are other places in here where we need more help. 
We need it in the Freight Forwarding Act, in checking those contracts 
that are coming in at the rate of about 50 a day. 


oe tah au 


Mr. Pumuirs. That is in the same bureau / 

Mr. Atuprepee. That is in the same bureau but different work. 

Mr. Pumurrs. How many other types of work do you have in the 
Bureau of Traffic? 

Mr. Atupreper. I described, I think, the Suspension Board’s work 
nd the Fourth Section Board’s work. Then we have a great number 
of informal applications and inquiries from shippers all over the 
untry. That goes on constantly, and that is a formidable part of 
that work. 

Mr. Putmurrs. Inquiries about what ? 

Mr. Atuprepcr. About the interpretation of these tariffs and ad- 

:tments of controversies between carriers and shippers with respect 
to the interpretation of them; also assisting the Commission in the 
final adjudication of the formal cases involving rates. 


BUREAU OF VALUATION 


Mr. Puitires. What does the Bureau of Valuation dof You have 
78 people there, and you want 15 more. That is a fairly large jump in 
| year, from 78 to 93. Has the work increased materially in the past 
year or so # 

Mr. Manarrie. That bureau was created, as I recall, following the 
act of 1913 which required the valuation of all railroads and was 
ater extended to the pipelines. It originally was far and away the 
argest bureau in the Commission. It is now down to what is much 
ess than streamlined. It has less than one-quarter of the force it had 
20 years ago. A great deal of its work is the kind of work as to which 
there is no such pressure on as Chairman Alldredge has been des- 
cribing about some of the traflic cases. 

Mr. Puituies. You mean charges for pipeline service? Do you have 
any supervision of them ¢ 

Mr. Manarriz. That is a separate thing. The Valuation Bureau 
does not do that. The pipeline rates would be handled by Formal 
Cases. 

Mr. Putuirs. Just what does this Valuation Bureau do in con- 
nection with pipelines ? 

Mr. Manarrize. Values their property and keeps the valuation 
current. 

Mr. Puiures. How about water carriers and freight forwarders? 

Mr. Manarrir. May I add to what I said about the Valuation 
sureau ¢ 

Mr. Putures. Certainly. 

Mr. Manarriz. That has become intensely important to many peo- 
ple in recent years, because under the consent decree entered into by 
the Department of Justice with the major pipelines their fiscal affairs 
are dependent in part on valuation as determined by the Commission. 

Mr. Puiures. And you are the only agency that can do that ? 

Mr. Manarrie. So far, yes, sir. I suppose someone else could, but 
we have the Bureau of Valuation, and the Department of Justice and 
the parties agreed to this valuation of pipelines. 

Mr. Pures. Is there any sort of legal acceptance of your valu- 
ation without further argument. 
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Mr. Manarrir. I think under the consent decree it must be accepted 
It is a comprehensive decree entered into on consent of the parties, and 
it provides for using this valuation figure which must be determined 
by us. 


BUREAU OF TRANSPORT ECONOMICS AND STATISTICS 


Mr. Priures. I overlooked the Bureau of Transport Econo: 
and Statistics. You have 140 people and want 16 more, making 15 

Mr. Manarrre. The head of that Bureau of Dr. Stevens. 

Mr. Priiies. We will come back to that. 


BUREAU OF WATER CARRIERS AND FREIGHT FORWARDERS 


Give me a statement about the oe and freight forwar 

Mr. Manarriz. Water Carriers is a very small Bureau, as you 
notice—19 personnel whieh was set - when the jurisdiction over 
coastwise and intercoastal and domestic water carriers was conf 
on the Commission. 

Mr. Primus. What does it do now? Are there many water 
riers left ? 

Mr. Manarrir. Yes—not intercoastal; not so many. They have 
decreased, but inland water carriers have increased, and there are 
lot of them. This Bureau undertakes, with the very small force it 
has, to supervise particularly their operating authorities and opera- 
tions, and we have constant applications for extensions, for temporary 
authorities, and that kind of thing, which are handled by this Bureau 

Freight forwarders was added to that Bureau at the time the freigh 
forwarders’ jurisdiction was conferred on the Commission, and it does 
similar things with reference to freight forwarders’ operating rights, 
extensions, and so forth. 


BUREAU OF TRANSPORT ECONOMICS AND STATISTICS 


Mr. Puiwiirs. Now, Dr. Stevens, on the Bureau of Transport Ec 
nomics and Statistics, you have 140 and want 16 more, making 15¢ 
Tell us about that. 

Dr. Srevens. That is correct. The Bureau has two major func 
tions. The first is to furnish the Commission with all of the bas 
statistical information needed in connection with the performance of 
its duties under the Interstate Commerce Act. We collect reports 
from all types of carriers annually, quarterly, and monthly. That 
varies between carriers as to whether we collect them merely annualls 
or collect them annually and quarterly or collect them annually and 
monthly. On the rail carriers we get monthly reports of what we cal 
operating statistics. These show all of the details of operation pas 
senger, freight, fuel, motive power, and so forth. 

The second function is to analyze for the Commission the various 
phases of those statistics which we receive in those reports: also various 
other phases of transportation and with relation to basic econom 
conditions. 

Mr. Pures. That is a fairly large jump in one year—16 people. 
You have had no particular new functions or responsibilities in the 


last several years. 
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Dr. Stevens. I would like to speak to that. In 1947 this Bureau 

| 172 people. On December 31, 1952, it had 128 people. There has 
no decline in the work. Asa matter of fact, there has been a very 
ntial increase. Since 1947, the number of motor carriers has 

ised by leaps and bounds. The collection of annual reports from 

( [I and III motor carriers under order of the Commission began 

bsequent to 1947, and that represents a workload of roughly 15,000 

litional re ports each year. It is actually more than that. That isa 

oh figure. 

We have not been able to process any of those reports because of the 
staff. We have reported to the Bureau of the Budget year after 
we would have to have 12 or 15 people to handle this work load, 
e never got any satisfaction out of the Bureau of the Budget. 

would also like to call your attention to the fact that in 1948 the 
of the Budget allowed us, On Our own estimates at that time, 
ple for that Bureau. 
Pruiiies. In what year? 
* STEVENS. 1948. 

Mr. PHIuies. When the Bi ureau of the Budget declines to give you 
ore people, do they suggest that Bureau could be eliminated ? 

r. Stevens. No; there has never been any suggestion that kind 
them so far. But I have the figures here of what was allowed 

the Bureau of the Budget. In 1948 they allowed 190; in 1949, 186; 

). 159: in 1951, 164: in 1952, 159; in 1953, 158. Fen because 
the freeze, we have never gotten up to anywhere near those figures. 
staff on December 31 last was 128. All of the Seer reasearch peo- 
n this unit have gone with other agencies which could pay them 
e money than we were paying, simply because we had no money to 
rea their pay. All we have left o f about 6 or 7 top research peo- 
in the entire staff at the present time is 2 men. We have lost the 
- - in the last 3 or 4 years. 

Pp HILLIPS. Maybe whi at the rx; needs is an internal reorganl- 

tion. 


RAILROAD SAFETY AND Locomotive INSPECTION 


Let us jump to the Railroad Safety and Locomotive Inspection. 
In previous testimony in Mr. Knudson’s te timony, I think—it 
seemed to conflict with some of the other activities. 

Mr. Knupson. I testified only about the explosive angle. Commis- 
sioner Patterson can spell out all of the other angles. 

Mr. Puriiiies. You have for Railroad Safety, 124 people; and for 
Locomotive Inspection, 103. You are asking for no additional per- 
onnel. 

Mr. Parrerson. The Bureau of the Budget is asking for no addi- 
tional personnel. 

Mr. Pumures. For how many did you ask ? 

Mr. Parrerson. We asked for 137 in the Bureau of Safety and I 
hink 112 in the Bureau of Locomotive Inspection. 

Mr. Putuures. What do those two sections do ? 

Mr. Patrrerson. That will be found in the justification sheet No. 
165 so far as railroad safety is concerned. I think it is pretty well 
set out on pages 165 to 169 so far as the Bureau of Safety is con- 
cerned. 
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Mr. Prius. We will insert the one paragraph headed “Bureay 
of Safety” on page 165, together with the table headed “Safety A). 
pliances” on page 168. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


BUREAU OF SAFETY 


The major objectives of the Bureau of Safety are the enforcement of th, 
Safety Appliance Acts, Hours of Service Act, Accident Reports, Block Signa] 
Resolution, Section 25 of the Interstate Commerce Act, the Sundry Civil Appro. 
priation Act of 1908 relating to investigation of safety appliances or systems 
intended to premote the safety of railway operation, and the examination of 
the construction of all mail cars used on any railroad in the United States 
and to make report thereon, a copy of which shall be transmitted to the Post 
master General, and the Medals of Honor Act. 


Safety appliances 





rv} Ys . 
Freight Passenger Locomo- , 
| aes rota] unit 
| cars in- | car n tives In- ‘ 

| i tart ’ inspected 
} spected | pected spected 

| 


1, 149, 879 20, 533 


l 
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» 1 
1 
1 
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1954 1____. 


, 185, 675 29, O79 

, 182, COO $0, OOO 

, 185, 000 | 0, 000 
| 


1 Estimated. 


Mr. Puiuirs. Please tell me what this Medal of Honor Act is. 

Mr. Parrerson. The Medal of Honor is an act of Congress allow 
ing Medals of Honor to people who perform work endangering their 
own lives. 

Mr. Prires. What is the date of that act? 

Mr. Parrerson. 1905. 

Mr. Putiires. How many medals have been awarded ? 

Mr. Parrerson. Up to date, about 63. There have been about 100 
applications. 

Mr. Putures. I do not think that takes a great deal of your time 

Mr. Parrerson. No. 

Mr. Puuuties. It is just an obligation. It takes some time. 

Mr. Parrerson. It takes some time, and that work is performed 
by the safety appliance inspectors, hours of service inspectors, signal 
inspectors, and sometimes by other people. 

Mr. Puitures. Thank you. I think this committee is reasonably 
familiar with the work of your section. 


LOCOMOTIVE INSPECTION 


Let us jump over to locomotive inspection. Do you have anything 
new to say on that? 

Mr. Partrerson. Not on that. I had not reached locomotive inspec- 
tion. 

Mr, Privuirs. Have you anything new to say on the locomotive in- 
spection function ? 

Mr. Parrerson. Nothing other than what appears on pages 170 to 
179 in the justifications. 

Mr. Puriutes. We will insert the first two paragraphs at this point 
in the record. 





Che matter above referred to is as follows: 
BureEAU OF LOCOMOTIVE INSPECTION 


major objectives of the Bureau of Locomotive Inspection are the en 
ent of the Locomotive Boiler Inspection Act compelling common carriers 
in interstate commerce to equip their locomotives with safe and suitable 
rs and appurtenances thereto, for the purpose of promoting the safety of 
yees and travelers upon railroads. The primary duty of the field force of 
inspectors of locomotives is to determine that carriers make inspections 
ormity with the rules and regulations and that defects disclosed by these 
tions be repaired by the carriers before the locomotives are returned to 
ce in order that accidents and casualties resulting from defective conditions 
nimized. 
budget estimate for personal services for this Bureau for 1954 is $591,162 
| 103 positions which is the same as those provided under the appropriation 
the fiscal year 1953 


GENERAL EXPENSES 


OTHER OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Paituirs. We will now turn to page 8, “Obligations by objects.” 


rRAVEL 


You are asking for $88,319 more next year than you had last year in 
travel. That seems like a fairly large jump. 

Mr. Wise. During the current fiscal year, because of the reduced 

nount available for travel, it has been necessar y to curtail the number 
of investigations of alleged violation and unlawful practices of car- 
riers and “delay the holding of hearings outside of Washington on 
applications for operating authority and cases involvi ing finance and 
rate matters, 


COMMUNICATION SERVICES 


Mr. Puiurrs. For communication services, you ask for an addi- 
tional $5,295. Why the increase in that? Is that just a figured in- 
crease based on the increased personnel? Do you need that much 
additional communication service ? 

Mr. Wise. That is correct. 


RENTS AND UTILITY SERVICES 


Mr. Puturrs. For rents and utilities you need $10,000 more next 
year ¢ 

Mr. Wisk. Because of the increased rentals of equipment. 

Mr. Prius. The rent of equipment or space? Do you rent equip 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Wiser. Yes, sir—puncheard and tabulating equipment used 
carding statistical information concerning carriers under the jw 
diction of the Commission. 


PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 


Mr. Puixturrs. For printing and reproduction you want an increase 
of $6,000. Is there anything special you have in mind for next year 
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Mr. Wise. The funds provided for this year are inadequate to ¢ 
all of the printing which the Commission requires as necessary in per 
forming its functions. 

Mr. Puivuirs. Is that the opinion of the Commission as to the neces 
sity for all this printing, or has there been great pressure from thy 
citizenry at large to have these reports pr inted 2 

Mr. Wisr. The Commission is required to print a certain number 
of reports, and they are holding them back this year. 

Mr. Pures. Required by whom or by what? 

Mr. Wise. Required, I believe, by law. 

Mr. Puittres. Put in the record at that point the legal citation 
that requires you to put out a certain number of reports. 

Mr. Wise. Yes, sir. 

(The information follows :) 

Section 14 (1) of the Interstate Commerce Act requires that whenever an 
vestigation shall be made by the Commission, it shall be its duty to make a re} 
in writing in respect thereto; and section 14 (3) provides for the publicati: 
its reports and decisions in such form and manner as may be best adapted for 
public information and use, and such authorized publications shall be compet 
evidence of the reports and decisions of the Commission therein contained in 
courts of the United States and of the several States without any further p 


or authentication thereof. 
The Commission has always had its reports and decisions printed and b 


in volumes 
OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Puriurrs. Now go down to 07, “Other contractual services,” 
where you want $19,000 more. Tell me what that is. 

Mr. Wise. That is mainly for stenographic reporting services of 
hearings which the Commission holds outside the District of Columbia, 

Mr. Manarrie. On that, I may say we get our reporting free here, 
but we have to pay for it outside of Washington. 

Mr. Puiuuies. That is an argument to keep you at home; is it not! 


SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS 


In 08, “Supplies and materials,” you want $14,503 more for next 


year. 
Mr. Wiser. That takes into consideration the increased personnel 


included in the printed budget. 


EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Putuirs. And you want $27,092 more for equipment ? 

Mr. Wise. That is the same item. 

Mr. Pures. Included in that are how many new automobiles! 

Mr. Wise. 20 for replacement. 

Mr. Puitires. How many do you have now? 

Mr. Wisr. We have 152. 

Mr. Puitures. And of those you wish to replace 20; you do not want 
any new automobiles? 

Mr. Wisr. No, sir. 

Mr. Purmurres. That is, you do not want any additional to the 13 
but you wish to replace 20 of them? 

Mr. Wise. That is correct. 

Mr. Prius. How many miles have those cars gone? 

Mr. Wise. They are all over 60,000. 
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BUREAU OF MOTOR CARRIERS 


Now let us come back to Mr. Blanning. This is a renewal of our 
ussions in previous years on the subject of inspection service. 


SAFETY AND FIELD 


Practically all of the States in the United States, with the exception 
the State of New Jersey and the District of Columbia, now have 
State public service commissions which supervise, through a State 
|ministration of one kind or another, usually the State motor patrols, 

e same kind of inspections, both as to regulation and as to the check- 

¢ of the loads, that you would like to set up. Delaware has author- 

| its commission by law but has not yet set it up. 

This subcommittee, at least some members of it, think this is a 

iplicating activity on the part of the Federal agency and, if we 
ire required by necessity of the strain on the taxpayers to cut, why 

ould we not cut out the duplicating activities ¢ 

Mr. Buannina. If they are duplicating, I think they should be. 
We do not do to any extent what the police officers do, and we do 
very little of what the State public utility commissions do. 

Mr. Psiiuirs. Do you have any authority to actually stop vehicles 

the highways? 

Mr. BLanninG. We do not have authority to stop a vehicle, or at 
least we do not claim to have authority to stop a vehicle, and we do 
not exercise it. 

Mr. Puiurrs. What you really do is to get hold of a State police 
officer and have him get hold of the vehicle and stop it? 

Mr. BLANNING. There is very little of that. It is done occasionally. 
That is what we call a road check. 

Mr. Puttures. Furthermore, as I recall from the record, I was 
reading the other day that one of your inspectors covers not only the 
entire State of Texas but two other States in that area as well. Am I 
right ? 

Mr. BuranninGa. No. The district is composed at present of three 
States. 

Mr. Puiures. What are they? 

Mr. BLanninc. Texas, Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 

Mr. Prizes. Then why did you say “No” to my question ? 

Mr. BLanninG. Well, he is not an inspector; he is the head of that 
district. 

Mr. Puiriures. How many men does he have under him? 

Mr. Biannina. I do not know the total number. He has a man in 
\marillo, a man in Dallas, 1 in San Antonio, 1 in Oklahoma City, 
ind 1 at Little Rock. 

Mr. Pututrs. In other words, five men in this service cover the 
entire State of Texas, all of Oklahoma, and all of Arkansas? 

Mr. Buannine. And Louisiana. 

Mr. Putuies. In the words of Gilbert and Sullivan, he never would 
be missed. 

Mr. Brannine. I think that is probably incorrect, because of the 
work he does. Each of the 5 or 6 men who are under him is assigned 
to a certain number of carriers. 

Mr. Pururps. There is one other matter which interests me very 
much. In preceding years you and the other gentlemen of the Com- 
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mission have justified this service as not being duplicating. You say 
that one of a number of reasons for its effectiveness is that you are ab 
to stop those long drives where a man drives all day and all 

and then, because of his tired condition, there is an accident. Do 
still make that statement ¢ 

Mr. Buannina. Yes. 

Mr. Puiturrs. Harvard University has put out a report o1 
research on this subject which reveals that practically all or a ¢g 
many accidents occur within an hour and a half after the driver leayes 
his starting place and that virtually all accidents are within 4 hours 
of the time he starts out, whenever it is, and that factors wholly ex 
traneous to his driving cause these accidents and not his tired conditi 

[ told you last year when we had this discussion that in my ow 
State we had practically completely cut out that form of accidents 
by State control and supervision by the State police, and then I later 
discovered that Harvard University, which I did not know at that 
time was carrying on this investigation, finds what happens. The 
driver comes down in the morning and he has had an argument with 
his wife or has had an argument with his foreman as to whether to 
uit a box here or there, and he drives out of the truck depot, and 
within 4 hours practically all of the accidents occur. After he has 
been on the road for a little while he calms down and there are no 
more accidents. 

Mr. Biannina. That study, by the way, is being made in connectio1 
with our Bureau of Safety, and we have the same figures in our report 
made about 6 or 8 years ago. 

Mr. Puiniires. I am surprised you did not bring that out before this 
subcommittee in previous years. 

Mr. Brannrne. You mean that fact ? 

Mr. Puimurrs. Yes. 

Mr. Bianninea. The fact is not quite the way it sounds there. There 
are more people who drive for the first hour and the first four than 
there are people driving for the 10th hour. Most people do not drive 
for 10 hours. Where you have the most people driving you have the 
most accidents, because that is when you have the most hazards. That 
is one reason for a smaller percentage of accidents in the later driving 
hours of the day, because there is a lesser number of people doing the 
driving at that period. 

We have not been able to account entirely for the number of acci 
dents during the first hour. We know there are several reasons. One 
is that during the first hour you are driving inside the municipality in 
traffic, and usually after that you are driving out on the open road. 

Mr. Prius. But it all adds up to the fact that this increased force 
of district supervisors will have practically no effect on that at all. 
It will have no effect on these accidents that occur in municipalities 
in the early hours of driving, or even the late hours of driving, and 
particularly where the States have the same sort of rule and do it 
more thoroughly. 

Mr. Bianninc. We do not attempt to do any police work at all. 
We ve regulations which, from our experience and consultation 
with the National Safety Council and trade organizations, are needed 
for safe ope ration on the highway. 
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Mr. Puvaurs. Is not the field to which you should confine yourself 
rmity in Sti ite regulations governing the operations of trucks, 
vetting uniform regulations agreed upon by groups, and has not 
in agreement as that been reached in the various areas? 

Mr. Buannrna. As to some of our regulations: ves. 

\I PHILLIPS. Then Is not the lomieal solution fol the Commission 
meentrate its efforts on the operating compa! ies and State lewis 


in endeavoring to bring about uniformity rather than d 


the efforts of one man over a large territory, which obviously 


e, produces no particular results? Is not that the area in whicl 
activities should direct themselves ? 

Mr. BLANNING. That is with the one « xception : that is, within those 

tates which are not active—and that is true of a large number of 

on the safety program. 

We have a change to get at a carrier who operates a fleet service 
find out what his activities are in all of the other States, as a 
lt of which a motor carrier is now being proceeded against before 
Commission for unsafe prac tices. The only way to handle the 

salety program, in our opinion, is by vetting at the fleet operator. 
You cannot afford to handle it by more policemen, any more than you 
afford to handle the individual driver. It has to be handled 
rough the fleet operator, and that is where we confine our efforts 
irgely. 

Mr. Puiuuirs. Is not a great deal of that also done by the States? 

Mr. Buanninc. I do not know of any State that is doing work with 

he fleet operator. 

Mr. Prius. One more question. I do not think it was you, but 
I think some representative of the Commission last year made quite 

a posihive statement that the regulations of the Commission were 

uperior to the regulations of the States. If I remember the inci- 
dent, it was if you established a speed limit of 65 miles an hour, = 
taking that out of the air, then if the State should set a limit of 5 
miles an hour, the State rate per hour would not prevail. That “ 

our record in the preceding years. 

Mr. Atuprepcr. Yes. I was here. That was ex-Chairman Rogers. 
I have covered that in my statement. Let me read that: 

On April 14, 1952, approximately a year ago, the Commission handed down a 

cision involving a revision of its motor-carrier safety rules and regulations. 
This decision may be found in 54 MCC 337. 

In order to make doubly sure that there would not be any conflict 
that could possibly be avoided between our regulations and State 
regulations, we inserted a statement in our opinion and then put 
another provision in the rules themselves. I will read what we say 
in our opinion. 

It is not our purpose here either to abrogate the present State or local laws, 
or to preempt the safety field to the exclusion of future State or local laws, 
which are not incompatible with these regulations. Such State and local laws 
may stand concurrently with these regulations. Stated in another way, we 
believe that States and subdivisions thereof, in general, should be allowed to en 
force their laws and regulations relating to safety to the extent that compliance 
therewith by the persons subject thereto would not preclude such persons from 
fully complying with the regulations prescribed here. The substance of this 
ntention is being carried forward into part 190 of the regulations. 


30608—53—pt. 1——-18 
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The order was published separately, and we put this regulation 
the regulations themselves: 

Except as otherwise specifically indicated, parts 190-197 of this subchapt 
are not intended to preclude States or subdivisions thereof from establish 
enforcing State or local laws relating to safety, the compliance with which w 
not prevent full compliance with these regulations by the persons subject the 


Ratroap SAFETY 


Mr. Jonas. Before we recess, let me ask Commissioner Patterso; 
Suppose you have a complaint from a brakeman that a railroad ) 
engaging in practices that were known as not being conducive 
safety. What would you do about it? 

Mr. Parrerson. It would depend entirely upon the nature of 
complaint. The Bureau of Safety and the Bureau of Locomo 
Inspec tion are governed by spec ific laws. We do not have pith rit 
to handle safety generally. If it was one of the items that the Com 
mission is required to police, we would immediately investigate | 
complaint and try to get the complaint satisfied. 

Mr. Jonas. If it comes in a field where you think the Commissio1 
not authorized to act, would it not be the act of a prudent man to ca 
it to the attention of the railroad ? 

Mr. Parrerson. We probably would call it to the attention of the 
railroad. But we do not have money enough and have not had money 
enough for the last 10 years to investigate all the things we are re- 
quired to investigate by law. 

Mr. Jonas. It would not take much money to write the railroad 
letter, would it, and tell them this complaint had come to the Com- 
mission and you think it should be investigated by the railroad? 

Mr. Parrerson. If the complaint was covered by the law, we woul 
certainly investigate it; if it was not covered by law, we would : 
knowledge the communication and explain that we do not have au 
thority under the law. 

Mr. Jonas. And in that kind of situation you would not report 
to the railroad at all? 

Mr. Parrerson. We might report it to the railroad, but probably 
would not. 

Mr. Jonas. And probably would not? 

Mr. Patrerson. We would tell him we were without authority to 
satisfy the complaint. 

Mr. Pures. We will resume the hearing of the representatives 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, presenting their budget 
request for the fiscal year 1954, At the time the subcommittee recessed 
for lunch Congressman Cotton was about to ask questions about 
certain matters. 


BACKGROUND OF MEMBERS OF THE COMMISSION 


Mr. Corron. Mr. Chairman, we have two néw members on the sul 
committee, and in order that they may know and that it might refres h 
our memory, would you give the names of the Commissioners on the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and a brief sentence about the 
number of years they have been on the Commission, and what they 
did before they came on the Commission? In other words, just brief!) 





ing us up to date on the Commissioners for the benefit particularly 
of the new members. 

Mr. Atuprepcr. Mr. Chairman, I will start with the senior Com- 

ssioner 1n point of service, and come right down the line. 

Mr. Pairs. How many Commissioners are there altogether / 

Mr. AtuprepGr. Eleven. The senior in point of service is Commis- 

mer William E. Lee, from Idaho. I think Mr. Lee was originally 
ippointed on January 18, 1930. His term expired on December 31, 
1952, and he is now floating over under the statute. He was a judge 

the Supreme Court of Idaho, and also the chief justice of that 
ourt before he came on the Commission. 

[he next man in point of service is Commissioner Mahaffie. He 
vas appointed September 2, 1930. He has been on the Commission 
about 23 years. And before he was appointed he was Director of 
he Bureau of Finance, which you have heard about. Prior to that 
time he was with the United States Railroad Administration; Solici- 

of the Department of the Interior; and practiced law in Portland, 
Oreg. He was born in Kansas and grew up in Oklahoma. 

lhe next Commissioner in point of service 1s Commissioner Splawn. 
He took office on February 1, 1934. He is from Texas. He was an 
economist by profession, and a lawyer; was formerly a professor 
of economics in the University of Texas; formerly president of the 
University of Texas; and I think chairman of the Texas Railroad 
Commission for some time, 4 or 5 years. He was also chief counsel 
for the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the House 
under the former chairman——— 

Mr. Manarrie. Mr. Parker. 

Mr, Auypreper. And also former chairman Rayburn. 

Mr. Manarrir. Mr. Rayburn was on the committee, but Mr. Parker 
vas chairman at the time you speak of. 

Mr. Atupreper. The next in point of service is myself, and I was 
ippointed on May 1, 1939. I have been reappointed twice, having 
served about a year on my last term. I originally came from Ala 
bama, and was connected with the Alabama Public Service Com 
mission for a number of years, and when I was appointed here I was 
head of the Department of Commerce, TVA, in Knoxville. 

Mr. Pumps. How long do these appointments run, Mr. 
Commissioner ¢ 

Mr. Atxuprepce. The full term is 7 years. 

The next man in point of service is Commissioner Patterson. He 
was originally appointed July 31, 1989, and his term actually expired 
on December 31, 1952, and he is also floating over with Commis- 
sioner Lee. 

His original home is North Dakota, and he was for a time condue- 
tor on the Great Northern—Wisconsin and Great Northern Railroad. 
He is the safety expert of the Commission, and for a number of years 
served as director of the Commission’s Bureau of Safety. 

The next man in point of service is Commissioner J. Monroe John- 
son, who was first appointed on June 30, 1940. He was Under Secre- 
tary of Commerce before he came on the Commission, and prior to that 
he was the colonel of an overseas regiment in charge of a transporta 
tion in World War I, and then was an engineer in South Carolina. 

Mr. Puiuirs. What position was that? 

Mr. Auuprepcr. Engineer, which is his basic training. 
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The next Commissioner in point of service is Commissioner Mii 
chell, from Iowa. Commissioner Mitchell is a lawyer by professi: 
He was a member of the Supreme Court of Iowa, and Chief Ji 
of Iowa, and he also acted as an arbiter, I think, in charge of 
disputes before he was appointed to the Commission. 

The next man in point of service is Commissioner Cross, from | 
nois, who took oflice originally on April 11, 1949. He is basica 
a lawyer. Prior to his coming with the Commission he was Lieut 
ant Governor of Illinois for something like 8 vears, I think. 

The next man on the Commission in point of service is Mr. Knud 
from Utah. Commissioner Knudson took office on April 20, 1950, a 
he came to the Commission from the Law Department of the U 
States Department of Agriculture. Prior to that time, I have fo; 
gotten just what he did. 

Mr. Knt DSON. I was in Government service, having spent approx 
mately 20 years or more, having come in under the Hoove 
administration. 

Mr. Prius. How long were you in the Department of Agricul 
ture ¢ 

Mr. Knupson. I was in the Department of Agriculture some 17 or 
18 years—18 years. 

Mr. Atupreper. The next man is Commissioner Elhott, who got his 
seniority on the Commission because he was sworn in the day before 
Commissioner Arpaia. Two Commissioners were supposed to take 
office on the same date. Commissioner Elliott comes from Indiana; 
and he is also a lawver. I do not know whether he had any publi 
experience prior to that, or not. 

Mr. Manarrte. He had been counsel for one of the Senate commit- 
tees for some time. 

Mr. Prourps. Do these appointments require Senate confirmation’ 

Mr. Auupreper. Yes. 

Mr. Pnriuurs. Were Commissioner Elliott and Commissioner 
Arpaia confirmed by the Senate? 

Mr. Manarrte. Yes. 

Mr. Atiprepcr. Commissioner Arpaia was appointed July 11, 1952 
He was a lawyer of distinction from Connecticut, and I think he had 
some experience—I do not know whether he had many years in publi 
work or not. 


REIMBURSABLE WORK PERFORMED FOR THE DEFENSE TRANSPORT 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Corron. Mr. Chairman, I have only 1 or 2 general questions 
Last vear we had some testimony, as I remember, about the work 
that the Commission was doing in cooperation with gathering infor 
mation and furnishing it to these temporary emergency defense 
agencies, so-called. Is that work continuing, or have you completed 
that work? 

Mr. Ariprencr. We had a relationship with the Defense Transport 
Administration, but I think that was cooperative. 

Mr. Knupson. May I comment on that inquiry ? 

Mr. Corton. Certainly. 





Mr. Kwupson. When the Defense Transport Administration was 

ted in September 1950 we did not want to set up the same field 

for that Administration, so we worked with the Commission 

secure certain statistical data for making appointments, and so 

orth, and as the Commissioner assigned to that work, I have had fine 
peration from the Commission now for some 3 years. 

We have instituted no field offices in the Defense ‘Transport Admin- 
stration. We have relied on the Commission’s field offices fully. We 

e, it is true, given to them a working fund, but I feel we have 
saved the taxpayers about $1,500,000 a year in avoiding duplication 
if these facilities out in the field. 

We have asked the Commission, on occasions, for some occasional 
tatistical help, but in the main the assistance has been through the 
field offices, and to answer your question more specific ally, I do not 

nk, unless this Korean situation flares up, or the international 

ation does again, I do not think we will need to ask the Commission 
rany more statistical help of any kind. 

Mr. Auupreper. There are two more things that I think have been 
on pleted. We did do some work, perhaps during the war, for the 
Department of Defense in appr aising certain lands, which I think 

ey got under eaitdunsbliian The last task that I know of that we 
lid for another agency was to make available personnel for evaluating 
he Federal barge line for the Secretary of Commerce. 

Ir. Corron. During the present fiscal year, have you received any 

tribution or funds from any other agency for services performed 
by you for them ¢ 

Mr. Anipreper. Outside the Defense Transport Administration, you 
mean ¢ 

Mr. Corron. That is, in the Government. 

Manarrir. We have done some work where we have been re- 
esa The amount of funds, as I recall, is around $20,000. 

Mr. ‘orron. Does that show up in your justification presentation 


eo Manarrize. Probably it is mentioned; I think it does. 

Mr. Puiurpes. I think, Mr. Cotton, we ought to put in the record 

this point that they have received $2,200,000 from the Defense 
fransport Administration. 

Mr. Corron. I want to get whatever was done during this fiseal year 

Mr. AtuprepGe. I do not know the exact amount. 

Mr. Tomas. It was about a million dollars, I believe. 

Mr. Manarrie. You referred to the total appropriation for the 
Defense Transport, Mr. Chairman, of which the Interstate Commerce 
Commission got about half, as I recall. 

Mr. Puituips. In other words, you got some $1,100,000 / 

Mr. Manarrir. Yes. 

Mr. Corron. Will someone approximate for me, or if it is approxi- 
nated in the justification, direct our attention to it, the otal amount, 
roughly, that the Interstate Commerce Commission has received 
inticipates receiving during the current fiscal year from other agencies 
for anv purpose. 
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OTHER REIMBURSABLE SERVICES 


Mr. Manarrie. We have on page 9 of the justifications figures I jus 
called attention to, about reimbursement from the Air Corps. Fo 
this particular year, 1953, it is shown as $20,192, and for the fisca 
year 1954, it is estimated at $5,000. 

That does not include what Commissioner Knudson was talking 
about, the working fund, that is provided by the Defense Transport 
Administration for carrying on that work. 

Mr. Corron. The Defense Transport Administration reimbut 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for work done in cooperat 
with them ? 

Mr. Knupson. Let us put it this way, Mr. Cotton: The Defense 
Transport Administration has certain functions to perform that 
Interstate Commerce Commission has no authority to perform. 1 
comes right down to taxicab regulation, vehicles, and in the event 
a war emergency we deal with matters of manpower; we deal wit 
amortization, we make recommendation of loans to the RFC; we de 
with all types of carrier problems, which the Interstate Commer 
Commission has no authority to deal with. 

Now, rather than setting up its own field offices, to undertake all of 
these duties, we made an arrangement with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to have their men in the field perform these services for 
the Defense Transport Administration, and be reimbursed for doing 
the same. 

Mr. Corron. Please understand I am not trying to suggest that there 
was anything improper done; I am sure what was done is all right, 
but I am trying to get straight in my mind the amount of money that 
was paid from one agency or another to the Interstate Comme 
Commission, if you can supply it. 

Mr. Manarrtr. We have the exact amount, and can give it. 

Mr. Prures. Will you submit that for the record ? 

Mr. Manarrtr. Yes. 

Mr. Cotton, I think the answer to your inquiry is found brok« 
down. 

Mr. Corron. We are interested only in this present year. 

Mr. Puivures. Did you give us the right sheet, Mr. Mahatffie’ 
Where does it show what you got from other agencies ? 

Mr. Manarrtr. It does not show the other agencies—those are 
page 9. 

Mr. Corron. That is the $1,125,000? 

Mr. Manarrte. That is correct. 

Mr. Corron. That is from the Defense Transport Administratio1 

Mr. Manarrte. Yes. 

Mr. Corron. Could we insert in the record, Mr. Chairman, at t] 
point, a list of the moneys that either have been paid or that yo 
anticipate will be paid to the Interstate Commerce Commission, or 
through the Interstate Commerce Commission, for any of the other 
agencies connected with work which may have been done ¢ 

“Mr. Atiprepcr. Certainly we can do that; and we will do that. 

Mr. Manarriz. May I ask if you are speaking now of reimbursed 
funds for work we did? Of course, we received funds to do certail 
work that we were not authorized to do. 





Mr. Corron. I assume you have the trained people to compile cer- 
nformation and they are doing much of this work for other 
gencies. It would result in a great deal of duplication and expendi- 
re of taxpayers’ money if the other agencies got theirs for them- 
ves. You have utilized a certain number of your personnel for a 
of their time, and they have properly reimbursed you for that 
k. Can you tell us how much of that has taken place and what it 
ints to during the current fiscal year? ‘That is, fiscal year ending 
30, 1952 
ALLpREDGE. We will supply that. 

\Mr. Wise. I can state that the Commission has collected reimburse 
during the first 7 months of this fiscal year of $20,916 from 
iwencies for doing work for them, which amount has been added 
Commission’s appropiration for the current fiscal year. 

Mr. Corron. What has happened to this $1,125,000 received from 

Defense Transport Administration ¢ 

Mr. Wisk. That is not included. That is a separate fund, a sepa- 

working fund, where we pay the bills in connection with the 
Transport Administration’s work. 

Mr .Corron. But you are reimbursed for it 

KNnupson. We advance the fund, for which reimbursement is 
9 if we could be a little more technical about it. 

. Corron. That still is not clear, can you be more specific? 
. Knupson. We had last year $2,200,000 ap )propriated by the 
oress to run the DT A, and sesinaie ths 1e Inte state Commerce Com 
on had a number of agencies and bureaus, the Bureau of Moto1 
ers, the Bureau of Water Carriers, and the Bureau of Service, 
o on, the DTA asked the help of a number of these Bureaus in 
ler to keep from duplicating their work, and we alloc: ated out of 

$2 900,000, $1,125,000 to the Inte rst ite Commerce Commission. 

r. Corron. When you say “we,” you mean the DTA‘ 

Mir. Knupson. The DTA. 

ie Corron. You allocated $1,125,000 to the Interstate Commerce 

nission 4 

Mr. KNt DSON, To do DTA wor 

rece Commission. 

Mr. Corron. That money was used by the Interstate Commerce 

mission in connection with their work—— 

Mr. Knupsen. Yes 

Mr. Corron (continuing). For the DTA? 

Mr. Knupson. Yes; and for the balance of this year, as you will 

= I said we are recommending, and we are curtailing the work 
» DTA by letting people go, and we are letting the same number 

peop le go, approx] mately, from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
ion’s working fund, as we are from the DTA payroll. 

Mr. Corron. This work that the Interstate Commerce Commission 


a 


\1 





x, not work of the Interstate Com 


oes in connection with other agencies is done by your regular person 


IL am referring now to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Mr. KKN1 DSON. The work the Commission does for the DTA is done 
the regular Interstate Commerce Commission personnel. 

Mr. Corron. For which you are paid? 
Mr. Knupson. For which the DTA receives an ap propriation and 
ocates to the Interstate Commerce Commission the require d amount. 
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Mr. Corron. So you, in effect, are paying $1,125,000 that comps 
from that source, in addition to what Congress appropriates directly 
for the Interstate Commerce (¢ ‘ommission ¢ 

Mr. Knupson. Yes; except for that amount of money, $1,125,000, 
we, the commission are doing no ICC work, but additional wor 
required by the Defense Transport Administration. 

Mr. Corron. But you did not put on additional employees to do 
that ? 

Mr. KNUDSON. We did, in the Bureau of Service. We put On S& 
people in service in order to shepherd the freight cars and to kee 
freight traffic moving. 

That amount, as 1 stated this morning, may be reported by the 
Bureau of the Budget to your honorable committee, and it is in ex. 
planation that I make these representations to you. 

Mr. Corvon. Briefly, what proportion of the money would y 
say was used for additional personnel, and what proportion of the 
reimbursed funds is used by your regular personnel, who devote thei: 
time to this additional work? 

Mr. Knupson. Let me put it this way, Mr. Cotton, because it 
difficult to answer the question precisely: because the regular Inte: 
state Commerce Commission people get requests from Washingtor 
through the DTA-ICC to go out and investigate a tax-amortizati¢ 
application, or to make a determination of the manpower needs 
transportation in a vicinity, and the Interstate Commerce Commissio 
does not hire additional men, but the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s personnel devotes a certain percentage of their time to the job 
I do not believe I could give you the actual breakdown of the amount 
of time, but I would say, roughly, maybe 25 percent of the time of the 
ICC agency in the fie Id 3 is now devoted to DT A activities. When the 
DTA goes out of the picture they will be back on Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s activities. 

Mr. Corton. That leads me to my next question. 

Mr. Knupson. Is that a fair answer? 

Mr. Corron. Yes. My next question is this, In the preparation of 
your estimates and your budget for the next fiscal year, 1954, have you 
taken into consideration in this budget the prospect of whether you 
will continue to perform services for other agencies and receive re 
imbursements therefor ? 

Mr. Manarrie. The answer is “No:” we have been unable to fore- 
east what will happen, and we have to go on the same basis. 

Mr. Corron. That is, you are going on the basis that will terminate 
between now and the end of this fiscal year ¢ 

Mr. Manarrtr. No; it is continued as is. If it terminates we will 
have a lot of things that we have not been able to do in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission ; but we have not tried to anticipate that at all. 

Mr. Corron. Do you mean that if your arrangements with ot! 
agencies come to an end that your duties will increase, rather i. 
decrease ¢ 

Mr. Manarrie. Yes, as far as the Defense Transport Administra 
tion is concerned. That would not be true, of course, of what we are 
doing for the Air Corps. 

Mr. Knupson. I think that might deserve a little further explana- 
tion, if I understood Brother Mahaffie. If the Interstate Commerce 
Commission employees, we will say, are now devoting 25 percent of 
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time to the Defense Transport Administration, and are put back 
y on Interstate Commerce Commission work, they will have 
tv of work to do for the ICC. Some of the work they are doing 
is over and above what they are required to do by their present 
ntments. 
Ir. MaAnaArriz. With reference to the car service, Mr. Cotton, at the 
it time the Defense Transport Administration furnishes the 
ey and we are doing a creat deal of that work, which, if it should 
ddenly discontinued. we will have to do. If their work is dis 
ied, somebody will have to continue to do that job. 
Corron. Your estimate includes the money to enable you to 
s car work ¢ 
.Manarriz. No. We have forecast for the future on the exact 
as the service we now have. We are asking in this budget no 
ise in the 65 men who are now paid by us. My point is that if 
Defense Transport Administration is discontinued, these men will 
ea lot more work, I think, than they can do. 
Mr. Corron. Was there not some testimony this morning about an 
m of $850,000 4 
Mr. Manarrie. That is Mr. Knudson’s estimate of the amount that 
| have to be added for this service and to the presently contem 
ited service fund, which provides for only 65 people. We are talk- 
about the additional work that will come in if the Defense Trans- 
t Administration is discontinued. 


GROWTH OF ICC RESPONSIBILITIES 


Mr. Corron. I read last night, and I read with a great deal of in- 
rest, your preliminary statement, which was inserted in the record 
s morning, with particular reference to the series of legislative en- 
tments that created and expanded and developed the Interstate 
- 1erce Commission. 
| also read this morning with interest pages 428 through 435 of the 
ted States Government Oreanization Manual, covering the 
tutory powers and duties of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Now, roughly, in the beginning, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
on was created in the d: Lys before the use of motor transportation, 
nd when we were dealing with railroads. You, by the original act, 
| successive acts, in the Interstate Commerce Commission, really had 
deal with railroad rates, railroad s: fety, railroad practices _ 
Mr. AnuprepGr. And finance. 
Mr. Corron. Financial setup, and possibly the stock structure of 
railroad. Is that about it? 
AuuprepGe. That is correct, substantially. 

. Corron. Then, as time went on and motor transportation di 
veloped the authority of the Interstate Commerce Commission was 
extended to motor transportation and water transportation. 

Mr. AttprepGE. That was later; yes. 

Mr. Corron. It was later, and by further action you took over the 
pipelines. 

Mr. Atuprepcr. That came a little further on; the last, the very last, 
was the freight forwarders. 
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STATUTORY AUTHORITY FOR ICC ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Corron. Will you list, and I do not care to take up a lot n 
time, but will you list for me the statute under which the Congres 
has laid upon the Interstate Commerce Commission certain d 
over carriers, and what particular duties have been laid upon y 
definitely by statute, not by implication or not by rules. 

Mr. Auupreper. That is a little difficult to do offhand. 

Mr. Corron. I realize that, but I am simply trying to gel 
background. 

(The information is as follows :) 


OFFICE OF THE CHIEF COUNSEL, 
Varch f, 


No. 8365 
MEMORANDUM FOR THE CHAIRMAN 


This is in reply to your request for a statement setting forth the dutic 
Interstate Commerce Commission, together with references to the statute 
imposes or authorizes each of them. There are attached hereto 2 lists 
them a list of duties made mandatory by statute, the other a list of 
imposed by permissive or discretionary provisions in the law. I understand 
desire the statement to separate the duties in this manner. The lists wer 
pared after a study of the provisions of the Interstate Commerce Act and 
later statutes and are intended to include the principal duties there spelled 
It also should be remembered that while a complaint filed by the shipper alleging 
a violation of a particular provision of the Interstate Commerce Act i 
sense, permissive or discretionary on the part of the shipper in that he is 
no obligation to file such a complaint, once a complaint is filed, a solution of 
problem presented is not discretionary with the Commission but mandato 

Section 13 (1) of the Interstate Commerce Act authorizes any person 
corporation, ete., or any common carrier, to file a complaint with the C 
mission alleging a violation of the act, and directs the Commission upon t 
filing of such a complaint, to call upon the carrier to satisfy the same or t 
answer the complaint in writing. If the carrier does not satisfy the com] 
within a reasonable time specified by the Commission, or there shall appear 
to be any reasonable ground for investigating such complaint, the Commissi 
is under the duty of investigating the matters complained of, and section 15 
authorizes the Commission, after full hearing, to prescribe the particular 
method in which a violation of the act found by it shall be corrected. Section 9 
authorizes a person claiming to be damaged by a violation of any provision 
the act by any common Carrier subject to the provisions of the act to either 
make complaint to the Commission or to bring suit in his behalf for the recovery 
of the damages in a particular court, and section 9 authorizes the Commissior 
in such case to award damages for a violation of the act. The authorit 
conferred by section 9 upon a person or shipper to make complaint either 
before the Commission or in court would not extend to a complaint involving 
for example, the reasonableness of a rate, whether a preference or prejudice 
is due or undue, a discrimination just or unjust, ete., because these are admin- 
istrative questions requiring preliminary resort to the Commission, and the 
courts have no authority to pass upon such questions in advance of a deter- 
mination by the Commission. (See 7. &€ P. Ry. v. Abilene Cotton Oil Co 
204 U. S. 426.) 

Section 12 authorizes the Commission, in order to perform the duties con- 
ferred upon it, to inquire into and report on the management of the business 


of all common carriers subject to the act, and the Commission is to keep itself 


informed as to the manner and method in which the same are conducted, and 
the same section authorizes the Commission to execute and enforce the pro- 
visions of the act. All of the provisions of the act are to be administered in 
the light of the declaration policy of Congress to provide for fair and impartial 
regulation of all modes of transportation subject to the provisions of the act, 
so administered as to recognize and preserve the inherent advantages of each; 
to promote safe, adequate, economical, and efficient service, and foster sound 


¢ 


economic conditions in transportation and among the several carriers; to 
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rage the establishment and maintenance of reasonable charges for trans- 
ion services, without unjust discriminations, undue preferences or advan- 
or unfair or destructive competitive practices; to cooperate with the 
al States and the duly authorized officials thereof; and to encourage fair 
s and equitable working conditions; all to the end of developing, coordi- 
1, and preserving a national transportation system by water, highway, 
rail, as well as other means, adequate to meet the needs of the commerce 
e United States, of the postal service, and of the national defense. 
Commission is also directed by section 14, in cases presented to it, to 
a report containing adequate findings of fact and conclusions of law, 
if it fails to do so, its decision may be set aside. (Florida vy. United States, 
S. 194.) 
must also be kept in mind, in considering this subject, that the statute 
ng the Commission and prescribing its duties—the Interstate Commerce 
is amended on many occasions since its original enactment in 1887—is a 
edial statute’ and its provisions are to be construed liberally. (Cresent 
ess Lines v. U. S., 320 U. 8S. 401, 409.) The act imposes upon the Com- 
on the duty of performing quasi-judicial, quasi-legislative, and adminis- 
functions as contrasted with other enactments which impose only ad- 
strative duties upon executive departments and agencies. The Supreme 
rt has recognized in Skinner & Eddy Corp. v. United States (249 U. 8. 557, 
8) that “Transportation conditions are not static; the oppressor of today may 
rrow be the oppressed.” “The Commission represents the public,’ was 
ed by the same Court in United States v. Merchants € Manufacturers Trafie 
ciation (242 U. 8S. 178, 188) In Inland Steel Co. v. United States (306 U. S. 
the Supreme Court at page 157 described the Commission “as the repre- 
tative of the interest which the public, as well as the railroads, have in the 
ntenance of fair, reasonable and nondiscriminatory transportation practices.” 
The statute is, as before stated, a remedial statute, and this is so because 
ts terms it affords remedies through Commission action for persons, firms, 
orations—for carriers, shippers, and others—-who have complaints and 
ther matters to present, arising out of interstate transportation matters, which 
blem the Commission is the only body vested with authority to decide. The 
preme Court has clearly pointed out the broad, comprehensive, and important 
ties vested in the Commission, subsequently recognized by the Congress in 
declaration of policy added in 1940 where, in Interstate Comm. Com. Vv. 
,R. I. & Pac. Ry. (218 U. 8S. 88) at page 102, that Court said: 
* From whatever standpoint the powers of the Interstate Commerce 
ssion may be viewed, they touch many interests, they may have great 
equences. They are expected to be exercised in the coldest neutrality. The 
ission was instituted to prevent discrimination between persons and places, 
would indeed be an abuse of its powers to exercise them so as to cause 
er. And the training that is required, the comprehensive knowledge which 
ssessed, guards or tends to guard against the accidental abuse of its powers, 
if such abuse occur, to correct it. The possession of such advantages is one 
ts defenses. * * *” 
The outlook of the Commision and its powers must be greater than the inter- 
of the railroads or of that which may affect those interests. It must be as 
prehensive as the interest of the whole country. If the problems which are 
resented to it therefore are complex and difficult, the means of solving them 
ire as great and adequate as can be provided. * * *” (Id. 103.) 
As to most of the transportation problems over which the statute vests author- 
and jurisdiction in the Commission, it has no choice except to act when called 
on. The statute authorizes the filing with the Commission of many different 
pes of applications, petitions, and complaints seeking a large variety of reme- 
Frequently the statutory provision is that such and such a complaint may 
be filed with the Commission and sometimes the statute provides that the Com- 
mission may take certain specified action upon such complaint. However, even 
ough the statute is permissive in form, it is mandatory in effect; the Commis- 
n may not ignore the filing and do nothing. It must act, one way or another, 
ion each such application, petition, or complaint filed with it. It must examine 
investigate it, frequently conduct a hearing thereon and finally decide the 
se. And section 13 (2) even provides that “no complaint shall at any time 
dismissed [by the Commission] because of the absence of direct damage to 
he complainant.” This also is recognized by the Supreme Court in Interstate 
Commerce Commission vy. Baird (194 U.S. 25, 39), where the Supreme Court said : 
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“It is urged that the complainant before the Commission did not show 
real interest in the case brought, and that the proceeding should for that reas 
have been dismissed. It is provided in the act to regulate commerce, sec. 1°, tha; ym 
‘any person, firm, corporation,’ etc., complaining of anything done or omitt: 
be done by any common carrier subject to the provisions of this act, in contr 
vention of the provisions thereof may apply to said commission by petition 
And certain procedure is provided for—and (said commission) ‘may institute an 
inquiry on its own motion in the same manner and to the same effect as thoug 
complaint had been made,’ and the section concludes: ‘No complaint shall at an; 
time be dismissed because of the absence of direct damage to the complainant 
In face of this mandatory requirement that the complaint shall not be dismissed 
because of the want of direct damage to the complainant, no alternative 
the commission but to investigate the complaint, if it presents matter w 
the purview of the act and the powers granted to the commission.” 

Should the Commission not act on a complaint filed with it, the app! 
and others concerned would be without the remedy afforded by the statute 
if the matter is one within the jurisdiction of the Commission, the Commiss 
would be subject to mandamus proceedings to compel it to act. In Interst 
Commerce Commission v. Humboldt Steamship Co. (224 474) the Supreme (\ 
said (p. 484) that if the Commission “absolutely refuse to act, deny its pov 
from a misunderstanding of the law, it cannot be said to exercise discret 
Give it that latitude and yet give it the power to nullify its most essential duties 
and how would its nonaction be reviewed?’ And in conclusion the Court in t 
same case said (p. 485) : 

“In the case at bar the Commission refused to proceed at all, though the la 
required it to do so; and to so do as required—that is, to take jurisdiction, 
in what manner to exercise it—is the effect of the decree of the Court of Appeals 
the order of the court being that a peremptory writ of mandamus be issued di- 
recting the Commission ‘to take jurisdiction of said cause and proceed ther 
as by law required.’ In other words, to proceed to the merits of the controve: 
at which point the Commission stopped because it was ‘constrained to ho 
as it said, ‘upon authority of the decision recently announced in In the Matter « 
Jurisdiction Over Rail and Water Carriers Operating in Alaska (19 T. C. C. Rey 
81) that the Commission is without jurisdiction to make the order sought by 
complainant,’ the steamship company.” 

The statute also contains many express authorizations for the Commissior 
to establish rules and regulations on specific subjects, frequently using the phras 
“if need therefor be found,” or equivalent language. If and when the need for 
prescribing rules and regulations on a particular subject is found to exist 
would appear then to become the Commission’s duty to prescribe them, an 
under other provisions of the act hereinafter mentioned, to administer and e1 
force them. For example, authority for establishing the Motor Carrier Saft 
Regulations is contained in section 204 (a) (1), (2), and (8) of the act E 
though the language is that “the Commission may establish” such regulati 
it found that in order to discharge the positive duty laid upon it by the s 
section “to regulate” motor carriers, it should establish the regulations 
having established them, the statute, section 204 (a) (6), makes it the pos 
duty of the Commission to administer and enforce them. 

The above views are supported by the Administrative Procedure Act, sect 
(b) of which reads: 

“Every agency shall accord any interested person the right to petiti 
the issuance, amendment, or repeal of any rule.” 

The same statute (5 U. S. C. 1001) defines “rule” as including the 
scription for the future of rates, wages, corporate or financial structures or 1 
organizations thereof, * * * or of valuations, costs, or accounting, or pract 
bearing upon any of the foregoing.” 

In addition to the provisions of section 12 heretfore referred to requiring 
the Commission to execute and enforce the provisions of part I, there are othe! 
numerous express provisions of the Interstate Commerce Act which impose upot 
the Commission the positive duty to execute and enforce all provisions of t! 
act. The following may be cited: 

Section 204 (a) (6) (49 U.S. C. 304 (a) (6)): 

“It shall be the duty of the Commission 


* * * * * + o 


(6) To administer, execute, and enforce all provisions of this part, to make 
necessary orders in connection therewith, and to prescribe rules, regulatic 
and procedure for such administration; * * *,” 
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Section 304 (a) (49 U.S. C. 904 (a)): 


It shall be the duty of the Commission to administer the provisions of this 
* * *° 


Section 408 (a) (49 U.S. C. 1008 (a)): 
It shall be the duty of the Commission to administer the provisions of this 


* *» 


e conclusion seems inescapable, therefore, that the duty laid upon the Com- 
ssion by the Congress to administer, execute, and enforce all the provisions 
ie act is made mandatory by the words of the act itself; and that many of 
provisions of the act which authorize the Commission to take action have 
he effect of requiring it to take action. It is with this understanding that the 
the attached two lists were prepared. 
Mr. Pou has been of invaluable assistance to me in the preparation of the 
tached lists, and some of the material in this memorandum has seen prepared 
v him 
Respectfully submitted. 
Epwarp M. Rerpy, Chief Counsel. 


st No. 1. DUTIES or INTERSTATE (OMMERCE COMMISSION MADE MANDATORY 
BY STATUTE 


ess Otherwise Stated, references are to sections of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, 49 U.S. C. 1 et seq.) 


APPLICATIONS, COMPLAINTS, AND RELATED MATTERS 
1 I 
ve To receive, conduct hearings upon, and determine applications of railroads for 
ed di- certificates of public convenience and necessity for extension of rail lines or for 
mstruction of new rail lines (1 (18), (19), and (20) ). 
lo make investigations, conduct hearings, and issue necessary orders to carry 
ut declared policy of Congress that shippers of farm commodities be granted 
export rates on same basis as are granted on industrial products (3 (1a) ). 
lo receive, investigate, hear, and determine applications of rail, motor, and 
water carriers for permission to pool or divide traffic, or to consolidate or merge 
iny 2 or more of such carriers, or for 1 such carrier to acquire control of 1 or 
ore other such carriers, ete. (5 (1), (2), (8), (4), and (5)) 
lo conduct hearings and make determinations upon applications of rail carriers 
wh or acquire control of Water carriers (5 (16) ). 
lo “execute and enforce [all] the provisions” of part I of the act, and in 
ection therewith to investigate violations of said provisions and report them 
United States attorneys (12 (1)). 
ro receive, investigate, conduct hearings on, and determine complaints as to 
nything done or omitted to be done by any common carrier subject to the 
provisions of [pt. I], in contravention of” the said provisions (13 (1)). 
(o make written reports of all investigations conducted by the Commission, 
stating its conclusions, ete. (14 (1) ). 
Upon application of interested parties, to determine whether certain interstate 
ansportation performed wholly within a single State should be exempted from 
egulations (204 (a) (4a) ). 
Upon complaint, to investigate, conduct a hearing, and determine whether any 
otor carrier or broker has “failed to comply with any provision of this part, 
with any requirement established pursuant thereto” and, if found in violation 
issue appropriate orders to compel compliance (204 (c) ). 
lo investigate, conduct hearings upon, and determine applications for motor- 
arrier certificates of convenience and necessity (206, 207, and 208). 
lo investigate, conduct hearings upon, and determine applications for permits 
operate as contract carriers by motor vehicle (209). 
To investigate and decide applications of persons to operate as both common 
and contract carriers by motor vehicle (210). 
To investigate and decide applications of motor carriers for temporary operat- 
if authority in cases of immediate and urgent need (210a (a)). 
lo determine applications for approval of temporary lease of operating rights 
pending determination of applications for authority to purchase, etc., (210a (b)). 
To investigate, conduct hearings upon, and determine applications for broker 
age licenses (211). 
Upon complaint, to conduct hearings and determine whether any certificate, 
nit, or license should be suspended or revoked for willful failure of the 
er to comply with the act or regulations (212 (a) ) 
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To prescribe transfer regulations and thereunder to determine applicatioy 
for transfer of certificates, permits, and licenses (212 (b)). 

To investigate and determine complaints alleging violations by water can 
(304 (¢)). 

To investigate, conduct hearings upon, and determine applications of wate; 
carriers for operating authority (309). 

To determine applications for authority to operate both as commen « 
and as contract carriers by water (310). 

To determine applications of water carriers for temporary authority 
operate (311). 

To prescribe regulations governing the transfer of water-carrier oper: 
rights, and to determine applications filed thereunder (312). 

To investigate and determine complaints alleging violations by freight 
warders (408 (f)). 

To hear and determine applications for permits to operate as freight 
warders (410). 

To determine applications for transfer of permits (410 (2) ) 

To investigate and determine complaints alleging violations by freight 
warders (411 (d)). 


(B) RATE MATTERS 


To receive and determine applications of carriers for approval of joint 
agreements (under the Bulwinkle Act), and to investigate and determine whet 
er agreements previously approved are “in comformity with standard set fort 
in said act” (5 (a)). 

In instances when, after investigation and full hearing, the Commiss 
finds that any intrastate rail rate, fare, or charge causes undue advantay 
preference, or prejudice as between persons or places in intrastate commer 
and those in interstate commerce, or any unjust discrimination against inter 
state commerce, to prescribe the rate, fare, charge, etc., thereafter to be ot 
served so as to remove such advantage, preference, prejudice, or discrimina 
tion (13 (3) and (4)). 

If after investigation and full hearing upon a complaint or upon the Cor 
mission’s own motion, any rate, fare, or charge of any rail carrier is found to 
be unjust or unreasonable or unjustly discriminatory, to determine and _ pri 
scribe what will be the just and reasonable rate, ete., and to order the carrier 
to cease and desist from such violation (15 (1) ). 

After investigation and full hearing, to establish through routes, joint rates 
fares, and charges of rail carriers when found necessary or desirable in th« 
public interest (15 (3)). 

After investigation and full hearing, to prescribe just and reasonable di 
visions of joint rates, fares, or charges of rail carriers (15 (6)). 

Upon complaints as to the reasonableness of any new rate, fare, or chargé 
filed by a rail carrier, to conduct hearings and make decisions thereon. “The 
Commission shall give to the hearing and decision of such questions preference 
over all other questions pending before it” (15 (7)). 

To make awards of damages to parties found entitled thereto upon rate con 
plaints against rail carriers (16 (1)). 

To hear and determine complaints of State boards and other publie bodies 
alleging that rates of motor carriers are unjustly discriminatory, etc., and if s 
found, to prescribe lawful rates (216 (e)). 

To hear and determine complaints alleging that divisions of joint rates o 
fares are unjust, unreasonable, or prejudicial (216 (f)). 

To receive, file, and keep open for public inspection, tariffs of common carriers 
and schedules of contract carriers (217 (a) and 218 (a)). 

To receive, file, and keep open for public inspection tariffs and schedules of 
rates of common and contract carriers by water (306). 

To hear and determine complaints alleging that rates charged by water car 
riers are unjustly discriminatory, preferential, or prejudicial (307 (b)). 

In instances when deemed in the public interest, and after hearing, to establis! 
throvgh routes, joint rates, fares, etc., applicable to transportation by wate! 
earrier (307 (d))., 

In instances when, after hearing, the divisions of joint rates between two o1 
more carriers are deemed to be unjust, ete., to prescribe just, reasonable, and 
equitable divisions (307 (e)). 

To receive and determine rate-damage claims filed against common carriers 
by water (308 (c) and (d)). 
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ceive, file, and keep open for public inspection tariffs filed by freight for 
s (405 (a)). 

rescribe regulations as to the form and manner in which tariffs of frieght 
ders shall be filed and published (405 (b) ) 

nvestigate complaints alleging rate violations by freight forwarders 


rescribe lawful rates in lieu of rates found to be discriminatory, ete. 
ii ) 


vestigate and conduct hearings upon complaints alleging that intrastate 
f freight forwarders are preferential, prejudicial, or discriminatory, and 
ind, to prescribe lawful rates (406 (f) ) 
ing suits to enjoin carriers believed to be charging less than applicable 
committing rate discriminations (49 U.S. C. 48) 
vestigate rate concessions and rebates and report the facts to United 
States Attorneys (49 U. S. C. 41) 
vestigate and give or refuse consent to requests of the Postmaster Gen- 
r changes in parcel-post rates, etc. (89 U.S. C. 247) 
lo conduct hearings on, and to file and determine fair and reasonable rates 
e transportation of the mail by railroads (389 U. S. C. 542, 570). 


(C) ISSUANCE OF SECURITIES 


Up application of a carrier for authority to issue securities (in excess of 
cribed amounts), to investigate and determine whether to grant such au 
rity (20a (2) and (3)). 
lo require periodical or special reports from each carrier issuing such secu- 
es, the reports to be in such forms as the Commission may require (20a (10) ). 
» receive, conduct hearings upon, and decide applications of rail carriers for 
rity to alter or modify securities previously issued (20b). 
lo establish and maintain a system for recordation of each instrument or 
ent filed pursuant to section 20b—20c 


(D) SAFETY MATTERS 


To establish requirements for rail carriers to report failures of block-signal 
stems and other safety appliances to function as intended; and to investigate 
dents resulting from such functional failures (25 (f)). 

lo “see that the requirements of this section | sec. 25, relating to safety appli- 
neces, methods, and systems of rail carriers] and the orders, rules, regulations, 
standards, and instructions made, prescribed, or approved hereunder are ob- 
served” by rail carriers (25 (g)). 

lo investigate and report to the proper United States attorneys violations of 
the provision relating to safety appliances, ete. (25 (g)). 

'o establish for motor common and contract carriers “reasonable require 
ents” with respect to qualifications and maximum hours of service of employ 
ees, and safety of operation and equipment (204 (a) (1) and (2)). 

lo establish for private carriers of property, if need therefor be found, reason 
ible requirements to promote safety of operations, including hours of service 
regulations (204 (a) (5)). 

lo formulate regulations for the safe transportation of explosives and other 
langerous articles; to modify said regulations from time to time as changed 
onditions make desirable; and (by necessary implication) to investigate viola 
ons of said regulations and report them to United States attorneys for prosecu 


tion (18 U. S. C. 835). 


'o enforce the provisions of the Safety Appliance Act; to conduct hearings to 
etermine proper safety appliances and standards of equipment for railroads; 
vestigate violations and report them to United States attorneys for prosecu- 
(45 U. S.C. 1-15). 
lo report violations of the Ash Pan Act to United States attorneys (45 U.S. 19). 
To administer the Locomotive Inspection Act in conjunction with the director 
ocomotive inspection, and to perform numerous specific duties set forth in 
d act (45 U. S. C. 22-34). 
To receive and file monthly reports of railroad acidents, with authority to 
nvestigate such acidents as result in serious injuries; and to perform othe! 
ities as specified (45 U.S. C. 38-45). 
To execute and enforce the provisions of the Hours of Service Act, relating to 
road employees engaged in operating trains; to investigate violations of said 
and report them to United States attorneys (45 U. S. C. 61-64). 
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(E) GENERAL DUTIES TO REGULATE 


To execute and enforce the provisions of part I (12 (1)). 

To regulate common and contract carriers by motor vehicle (204 (a) 
(2)). 

To regulate brokers (20 (a) (4)) 

To administer, execute, and enforce all provisions of part I1, to make a 
sary orders in connection therewith, and to prescribe rules, regulations 
procedure for such administration (204 (a) (6) ). 

To keep informed as to the conduct and management of the business of 
carriers, brokers, ete. (204 (a) (7)). 

With respect to transporation by motor vehicle, to prescribe insuranc 
lations for the protection of the public, and of shippers and consignees 

To administer the provisions of part ITI (304 (a) ). 

To keep informed as to the manner and method in which the business of 
earriers is conducted (804 (b)). 

To administer the provisions of part IV (403 (a)). 

To keep informed as to the manner and method in which the business 
freight forwarders is conducted (408 (a) ). 


(F) MISCELLANEOUS DUTIES 


To prepare and submit an annual report to Congress (21). 

To investigate, ascertain, and report the value of all property owned or us 
by every common carrier subject to part I (with certain exceptions) ; and mak 
an inventory listing the property of every such carrier (19a). 

To receive, consider, conduct hearings upon, and approve or disapprove rai 
road reorganization plans filed in court under section 77 of Bankruptcy A 
and to perform numerous other duties—specified in said statute (11 U. § 
205-208 ) . 

To investigate, and if violations are found, to report to the Attorney Gene 
purchases, ete., of $50,000 or more by 1 carrier from another corporation h 
ing same directors, president, or manager (Clayton Antitrust Act) (15 U.S 
20, 21). 

To determine standard time zones for continental United States, and other. 
wise to administer the Standard Time Act (15 U. 8S. C. 261-265). 

To pass upon (approve or disapprove) loan applications filed by railroads 
with Reconstruction Finance Corporation (15 U.S. C. 604). 


List No. 2. Duries PERFORMED BY COMMISSION UNDER AUTHORITY OF STAtTI 
BnurT Wuich Are Not EXxprRESSLY MAvE MANDATORY 


(Unless otherwise indicated, references are to sections of the Interstat: 
Commerce Act, 49 U. 8S. C. 1 et seq.) 


To require railroads to file car-service rules and regulations (1 (13) ) 

To establish rules, regulations, and practices with respect to ear servic 
(1 (14)) 

In case of emergency, to suspend operation of established rules and regu 
lations as to car service, and to make directions with respect to such servic 
(1 (15)) 

To direct the handling, routing, and movement of rail traffic whenever a ra 
road is for any reason unable to transport the traffic offered it so as prope! 
to serve the public (1 (16)). 

To prescribe rules and regulations governing the extension of credit wit! 
respect to payment of rail freight charges (3 (2) ). 

To require the common use of terminals by rail carriers, if found to be 
the public interest, and to determine and fix the compensation to be paid for 
such use (38 (5)). 

To investigate and determine applications of rail carriers for relief fr 
long-and-short haul provisions of the statute (4 (1)). 

To hear and determine proposed increases by rail ‘carriers of rates previous 
reduced to meet water carrier competition (4 (2)). 

To investigate alleged violations of the statutory provisions forbidding 
authorized control of carriers, mergers, etc., and to conduct hearings and mak 


‘rminations as to such matters (5 (7)). 





prescribe rules and regulations for the simplification of schedules of rates, 
charges, ete. (6 (3)). 
prescribe regulations governing exceptions to requirements for carriers to 


flic contracts (6 (5)). 
letermine whether to accept or reject the filing by carriers of rate schedules 
iccordance with regulations prescribed by the Commission (6 (6) ). 
h respect to joint rail-and-water traffic, to require connecting tracks 
n the rail-carrier’s lines and the water-carrier’s docks, and to prescribe 
rms and conditions ior operating said connecting lines; to establish propor- 
rates, etc., applicable to such traffic; to require uniformity of arrange 
as between a rail carrier and all water carriers operating from a par- 

port (6 (11) and (12)). 
provide for publication of Commission reports and decisions, and for the 
ng of the Commission’s annual reports to Congress (14 (3) ) 
conduct hearings and make determinations upon the reasonableness of 
ew rate, fare, or charge filed by a rail carrier, and pending hearing to 
nd the same; and after hearing to make such order thereon as would 
yper (15 (7)). 
require annual, periodical, and special reports from carriers, and to pre- 
he manner and form of such reports (20 (1)) 

rescribe a uniform system of accounts for certain classes of ¢: 

). 

rescribe the forms of accounts, records, etc., to be kept by carriers (20 


nake rules and regulations appropriate to the administration of section 
of the act (relating to modification of securities issued by rail carriers) 


investigation, and when iound necessary in the publie interest, to order 
il carrier to install the block signal system and/or other specified safety 
ances (25 (b)). 
» receive, consider, and if in order, to approve, rail carriers’ rules, standards, 
nstructions for installation, inspection, maintenance, and repair of such 
fety appliances (25 (c)). 
Upon complaint or upon its own motion, to investigate and co 
the lawfulness of new rates, fares, and charges of motor c: 
earing to suspend said rates, ect. (216 (g) and 218 | 
require annual, periodical, 
ers, and to prescribe the form thereof (220 (a) ). 
‘o prescribe the accounts and records to be kept by 1 
220 (d)). 
prescribe rules and regulations for the identification of mot 


and special reports fron 


vestigate and report to Congress on the need for Federal re 
es and weights of motor vehicles (226). 
inquire into and report on the management of the business of 
304 (b)). 
» establish reasonable classifications of groups of common carriers by water 
itract carriers by water, and such rules and such reasonable rules and 


ilations as the Commission, after hearing, finds necessary (304 (« 


investigate and conduct hearings as to the lawfulness of new rates, fares, 


harges of water carriers and pending hearing to suspend their operations 
07 (2) and (i)). 
ro require the filing by water carriers of annual, periodical, and speci 
s, and to prescribe the form of such reports (313 (a) ). 
prescribe a uniform system of accounts for water carriers 
prescribe the form of accounts and records to be kept by water 
13 (e)). 
lo prescribe credit regulations for common carriers by water (318). 
lo establish requirements with respect to continuous and adequate service 
(b) Be 
lo prescribe insurance rules and regulations for freight forwarders (408 (¢) 
(d)). 
lo investigate and conduct hearings as to the lawfulness of new rates and 
res of freight forwarders, and to suspend such rates pending hearing 
(e)) 
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To require annual, periodical, and special reports by freight forwar 
(412 (a)). 

To prescribe the form of accounts and records to be kept by freight forward 
(412 (c)). 

To defend court actions seeking to enjoin and set aside orders of the ( 
mission (28 U. 8S. C. 2823). 

Mr. Atuprepce. The Commission regulates rates and charges of th 
various carriers, all of them. 

Mr. Corron. And by all of them, you mean railroads, motor a 
water carriers / 

Mr. Manarrie. Pipelines, express companies, and frieght fi 
warders. 

Mr. Laie. Sleeping cars. 

Mr. Auuprepcr. I thought that was included. We regulate 
various aspects of the safety of operations of these carriers. 

Mr. Jonas. Is that by statute ¢ 

Mr. Atiprepcr. Yes; by the several statutes that I cited 
statement. 

Mr. Corron. Right there, what statute specifically lays — t] 
Interstate Commerce Commission the duty to regulate the safety « 
railroad transportation ? 

Mr. Auupreper. Not every phase of it 

Mr. Corron. What do you mean by not every phase of it? 

Mr. Attprepcre. We do not regulate the safety of running the a 
trains; the Safety Appliance Act covers all appliances, that is, equi) 
ment for the railroad operation will have to be governed by certa 
prescribed safety standards set out in the sté atute—that is under 
Railroad Safety Appliance Act. 

Mr. Corron. Then also there is some act that deals with hours o! 
service. 

Mr. AtyprepoGr. Yes. 

Mr. Corron. Hours of labor. 

Mr. Kwnupson. Through supplemental acts under the Interstat 
Commerce Act. The Safety Appliance Act covers appliances on loco 
motives and cars used in making up, switching trains, brakes. 

As to the hours of service, that applies to railroad employees, such 
as train-service employees operating the trains, the dispatchers, the 
signal inspection laws—— 

Mr. Corron. Motor inspection. 

Mr. Knupson. Motor inspection. 

Mr. Manarrie. I think what you had in mind was only what was 
included in the Interstate Commerce Act. 

Mr. Corron. Let me put it this way, and I am simply approaching 
this from this point of view: I would like to establish in my mind 
as definitely as I can, and as a matter of record, whether the several 
functions that are now being performed by the Interstate Commerc 
Commmission, regardless of how necessary the function may be o1 
how beneficial, whether such function is definitely a duty laid upoi 
the Commission by act of Congress, or whether it is something that has 
simply been considered corollary thereto and may have grown up 
and has been regarded as necessary to perform under the. statutory 
function. I am not asking that just of your agency; I am asking } 
of other agencies as well. 

Mr. Auupreper. Yes. 
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Mr. Corron. Because it seems to me that in dealing with this budget 
report we must reappraise the functions of all of these agencies. 
ALLDREDGE. I see. 
[r. Corron. To make sure that they are only performing, or trying 
erform the actual essential functions that the law lays upon them, 
and if the law should be expanded by inference, and you include those 
s, briefly, just to save time, will you address yourself to those. 
‘ALLDREDGE. Those that we are required to regulate; | mentioned 
the rates and charges of these carriers. And, there are many aspects 
of the safety of carriers under the specific laws that have been men 


Corron. I have reference to whether the Commission in the 

2 years, with reference to a safety program, is covered by statute 
when it sends men out to investigate actions; when the jurisdiction 
| duties of the Interstate Commerce Commission were contained in 
Motor Carrier Act, or in the law, definitely laying down certain 

ties upon them under the safety features of the Motor C arr ler = 8. 

Mr. Aupreper. The safety provisions are in the Motor Carrier Act 

Mr. Wiser. Section 204 (a). 

Mr. Auupreper. I think, Mr. Cotton, all the major activities of the 
‘ommission are specifically covered by statute. There are other 
hings which we do, such as conducting investigations to assist us in 

harging our duties, but none of it is just simply a program fitted 
» the ambit of the statute. That is what we try to find out. 

Mr. Corron. Before we put that in writing at this point in the ree 
ord, in reply to what you have just said, speaking for myself, I want 
you to know that your C ommission has been dealt with in some respects 
rather harshly, in comparison at least with some of the other agencies 
that come before us, because you have had your appropriation cur 
tailed, and I want to say that 1 am sure the committee wants to see to 
it that the Commission is able to function properly. 

lhe only thing, it seems to me, is that if you are being prevented 
from per forming highly necessary major functions, then I think you 
ught to cooper ate W ith us in examining into some of the minor activi- 
ties of the Commission. If we can cut out even a minor activity so 

that you have more em ployees for these major activities, then it is 
better for you, and it is better for the taxpayers; and frankly, this 
business of trying to maintain some kind of a safety organization to 
go out into pl: ces scattered around the country and work along the 
same line that the State police work, and where li: ability insurance 
companies work, are some of the things, as you know, th: at. for several 
years stuck in my craw, and I want to find out if you are oo 
some functions that are merely corollary to the real duty that w 
laid upon you. 

Mr. Auuprepcer. I see. 

Mr. Cotton, your question is whether the statute requires that to 
be done or whether it is a regulation issued by the Commission; that 
is what you are getting at? 

Mr. Corron. Yes. 

Mr. Arupreper. I tried to discuss that subject in my statement, 

hich you may have read. ’ 

Mr. Corron. Yes, I read it with a great deal of interest. 
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Mr. Atuprepor. Will you check me and see if Iam wrong, that wh 
a tribunal is set up by the Congress, giving it jurisdiction over a ce 
tain subject matter, and in the statute Congress says that the tribu 
may do so and so, that when any citizen who has a right to appeal ; 
that tribunal asks it to act in a proper manner then it becomes mand 
tory to act. 

Mr. Corron. I do not agree with that point. 

Mr. Auipreper. Here is what the statute says in section 204: 

It shall be the duty of the Commission to regulate common carriers by 
vehicle, as | rovided in this part, and to that end the Commission may estab 
reasonable requirements with respect to continuous and adequate service, 
portation of baggage and express, uniform systems of accounts, records, and 1 
ports, preservation of records, qualifications and maximum hours of sery 
employees, and safety of operation and equipment. 

Now, if a citizen writes us, as he has a right to do, and ¢ ‘compl: ul 
the ( ‘omm) 3sion, § someone wh 1O is atffe cte | by the sery ( ‘e of t he carl 
then is there not a mandatory duty laid upon us to regulate; does 
not become a mandatory duty for us to perform encompassed 

1e powers laid down in the act? 

Mr. Corron. There are certain functions, Mr. Commissioner, t 
are laid upon you that are mandatory, but are you going to say t 
the Commission may engage in the various activities that, in y« 
opinion, are necessary to perform, or are collateral to the main m 
datory functions that are laid down by the law? Nothing that y: 
have read to me in that statute proves to me that Congress has co! 
mitted to the Commission the performance of these corollary duties, 
though I recognize the spirit in which you have testified this morn 
that vou want to so conduct the work of the Commission that no citiz 
of the United States who can afford a penny post card, will not ha’ 
his complaint attended to. 

We, as Members of Congress receive penny post cards, and if 
are wise, We pay attention to them, but I do not think that every citiz 
of this country should be permitted to lay on your Lee 11SS101 
many varied activities that you must have tremendous | wndieeta, 
else you must neglect some of your more fundamental activities. 

I recognize “= the Congress in fact has thrown in your lap a 
of things to do, but you cannot convince me that there 1s anything 
the law that oy that the Commission ought to go out on a high) 
and help the local and State authorities cover the same ground 
safety program, desirable as it may be, when, as a matter of fa 
your testimony, you show a backlog of work in another section of t! 
Commission. 

Mr. Atiprencs. There are, of course, Mr. Cotton, many Member: 
in Congress who feel that way, but I think I can get some Membe1 
who feel just about as strongly the other way, when they put that | 
on the statute books. And it is quite difficult for us to make an e3 
planation that is satisfactory to a complaint concerning something 
that he thinks is injuring him and is contained in the Common Ro riel 
Act or is in the ambit of the duties of the Commission to help him 

I thought that we were a very conservative operation, as a Gove! 
ment agency; that has been my definite feeling for a long time. Wi 
work about as hard as any Government people that I know. 

Now may I just refer to section 19 of the act, because this questio 
has come up several times for a number of years, about the Commis 
sion’s obligation to evaluate the property of these carriers. 
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\is is what section 19 (a) of the act says: 
Commission shall, as hereinafter provided, investigate, ascertain, and 
the value of all the property owned or used by every common carrier 
t to the provision of this part, except any street, suburban, or interurban 
railway which is not operated as a part of a general steam railroad 
of transportation; but the Commission may in its discretion investigate, 
in, and report the value of the property owned or used by any such elec- 
iilway subject to the provisions of this chapter whenever in its judgment 
ction is desirable in the public interest. 

Now, what is mandatory? I did not read it all to you, but there is 

1an nd itory direction, in my humble judgment, to evs aluate all of these 

non carriers, with certain exceptions indicated, subject to plain 
regulations provided by the statute. 

Mr. Jonas. Does it not say whenever in the opinion of the Com- 
mission the public interest requires it ? 

Mr. Auupreper. That is another port 

Jonas. That is the first part of it. The second part is what I 
| in mind. 

Mr. Aruprepcr. The second part refers only to street railroads. 

Mr. Jonas. That is correct. 

Mr. Atuprepcr. The first part had reference to steam railroad sys- 
tems in the United States. 

[ will not argue the question, but I say that where it says the Com- 
nission may report the value of property owned by electric rail- 
oads, if it is called upon by a party who has a right to call upon us 
to do the work, I have serious doubts that we could escape the obli- 
gation to do it. 

Mr. Corroy. In your opinion, Mr. Chairman, are you performing 
ny functions whatsoever, major or minor, that are not strictly with- 

the statutory authorization of the law that created the Commis- 
sion and laid down your duties ? 

Mr. Avuprencr. Within the authorization of the law, subject to 
he authorization- 

Mr. Corron. The answer would be “No”? 

Mr. AttprepGr. The answer is “No,” yes. 

Mr. Corron. The next question: In your opinion, are there any 
functions, major or minor, now being performed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, that are not mandatory under the act of 
Congress governing your body ?¢ 

Mr. ALupreper. The answer is that I do not know. If you will let 
me explain, with all due respect, I imagine there are duties that we 
are called upon to do only in our discretion which I could not enumer- 
ite without some little investigation. 

Mr. Corron. But there are functions—— 

Mr. Atupreper. In order to give you a complete answer it would 
require some investigation. 


STATUS OF REORGANIZATION PLANS 


Mr. Corron. Is there. in your opinion, any service, bureau or divi- 

on of the Interstate Commerce Commission, that could be consoli- 
dated without serious impairment of the service and enable the work 
to be done more economically ¢ 

Mr. Auupreper. I suppose you mean by administrative reorganiza- 
tion. There might be some merger of bureaus and sections of the 
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(Commission and consolidation of work which could be effectuated I 
that manner. Is that what you mean? 

Mr. Corron. Yes. 

Mr. Atiupreper. Oh, I think so. I cannot tell you how much. 

Mr. Corron. Did the Wolf report advocate any consolidation ? 

Mr. Auuprepor. It did. 

Mr. Corron. Has the Commission given consideration yet to those 
recommendations ? 

Mr. Atuprepor. It has. 

Mr. Corron. What action, if any, have you taken upon it, or deci 
or intended to take upon it? 

Mr. Attoreper. We have accepted the report in principle. We hay 
created the top position recommended—that of managing directo) 
We are now considering the filling of it. We have obtained an allot 
ment for that position to the Commission, which had to be done by 
the President, and approved by the President—by the Civil Service 
Commission. 


EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Corron. Have you, independent of the General Services Ad 
ministration, or any other agency, made during the last fiscal year, 
or the present fiscal year, any review of the inventory on hand of 
supplies and equipment in your Washington establishment and in 
your establishments in the field ? 

Mr. Auiprepcr. I donot know. Probably Mr. Laird could tell you. 

Mr. Larrp. Mr. Cotton, we are constantly watching that, trying to 
keep our balance down to the minimum of supplies required; as a 
matter of fact the Commission has gotten out a memorandum recently 
to maintain no more than a 30-day “supply of any material for use in 
operation, except on articles that could not be obtained in 30 days. 

tr. KNupson. In that connection, Mr. Chairman, much of the fin 
niture that the Commission has is 25 to 30 years old; it is disreputable 
stuff. I would hope that when the DTA winds up the service, that it 
will be able to pass on through General Services Administration, and 
turn over the new furniture that we have been able to procure, so that 
we will be able to provide some of these offices with a little better 
equipment than they have now. 


WOLF MANAGEMENT SURVEY OF IC¢ 


Mr. Puruips. Mr. All lredge, this report which appears as a co! 
mittee print of the 83d Congress, this session, which was issued ot 
February 2 of this year, known as the Wolf survey, because it was 
made by the Wolf Management Engineering Co., of Chicago, was 
authorized by a Senate resolution ? 

Mr. Auupreper. That is correct. 

Mr. Puimurrs. And was financed by $50,000 appropriation, which 
you received ? 

Mr. Avuprepce. We did not receive anything, no; the committee 
handled that. 

Mr. Puitiirs. That was made by a Senate Committee, from Senate 
funds, exclusively. 

Mr. Auupreper. Yes. 
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ated iy \Ir. KNupson. Since that question has come up, Mr. Chairman, may 
[ be permitted to refer to page 38 of this copy of the report, which says: 


Under present arrangements, many of the field employees of the Bureau of 
sppvice, Bureau of Motor Carriers and Bureau of Water Carriers and Freight 
} } irders are paid out of funds of the Defense Transport Administration. 


staffs are supervised by executives of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 

; If the DTA working funds are discontinued after the present defense 
LLOse ergency, the permanent staff of this Bureau will have to absorb some of the 
resent emergency staffs in order to perform the Commission’s normal functions. 


Mr. Pris. You had better give the page you referred to. 


eclde Mr. Knupson. The page of the report is page 22. 
Mir. Putiiies. Page 22 of that report. 
ive Mr. Knvupson. Yes. I should also like to submit, as requested, a 
&CU eakdown of the railroad equipment that you ask be inserted in the 
allot ecord. 
ne by Mr. Putmuirs. Turning to this interpolation you made, Mr. Knud- 
ervice on, as I turn to the page given, evidently it is not the right page, 
wcause What this says is that some 28 percent of the staff can be 
nated. 


Mr. Knupson. Nevertheless you will find in the report a recom- 


s Ad endation that some 275 people be added to the Interstate Commerce 
be ry Commission so they can properly perform the functions that the law 
1d of . . 
ar mposes upon them. 

u 


Mr. Pumures. Has the Commission unanimously approved this 
fs eport ¢ 
*¢ Mr. Knupson. It has not approved it all as yet. We have had a 
& ote on a part of it, and we hope to reach it soon. I would like to 
see it put in next week, because I think it will improve the internal 

vanizational structure when it is streamlined along the lines in- 
licated by the Wolf report. 

Mr. Jonas. I would like to ask Mr. Knudson one question: Out of 
our experience on the Commission, or out of your studies of its opera- 
tion are you satisfied the economies and consolidation and streamlining, 

tside of the Wolf report, are possible? 

Mr. Kxvupson. Yes, I think the Commission could of itself reor- 

nize. I would have to wait to say whether the economies would re- 
lt, but certainly, regardless of how much you reorganize along the 
lines of the Wolf report or any other report that you might decide 
ipon, we cannot perform all the functions that we are supposed to 
perform with the number of people that we now have. That is just 
factual consideration. 

Mr. Jonas. How many members are on your Commission now ? 

Mr. Auupreper, Eleven. 

Mr. Jonas. Does the Chairman of the Commission have any admin- 
‘trative powers, other than as a member of the Commission 4 

Mr. ALypreper. Only two or three, as stated in the statute, but gen- 
erally what he has is delegated to him by the Commission. 

Mr. Jonas. By the Commission itself. 

Mr. ALupReDGe. Yes. 
- Mr. Jonas. The Chairman has no responsibility as a member of 
the Commission to initiate reform or reorganization ? 

Mr. Auuprepor. No. 

Mr. Jonas. The Chairman is selected by the Commission ? 

Mr. Atuprepce. He is selected by the Commission in rotation. 
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DECREASE IN RAILROAD REORGANIZATION WORK 


Mr. Jonas. There is one last question that I would like to ask, a 
I am interested because of the comment that back in the thirtie 
Commission engaged in considerable activity in the field of reore 
ization. 

Mr. AtuprenGe. Of railroads. 

Mr. Jonas. Of railroads. That activity did occupy a considerab 
part of the Commission’s time, did it not? 

Mr. ALuprepGe. Yes, at one time it was very substantial. 

Mr. Jonas. At one time, as I recall, you had a number of railro 
in this country going through reorganization, but most of that activit 
has now been completed ? 

Mr. Avuprep6e. Most of that particular activity; yes. 

Mr. Jonas. When did you wind up the heaviest part of that | 

Mr. Auuprepce. That has been directly in charge of Commissione: 
Mahaffie. 

Mr. Manarrtr. The major load was when about 77,000 miles of 
railroad in the hands of the court in 1937. That has gradually com 
down from that time until now there is in the hands of the court o1 I 
about 15.000 miles. We have, however. somewhat of a substitute for 
that. An act that was passed in 1948 permits voluntary reorganiza 
tions which are not handled through receivership for trustee proceed 
ings. That is bringing in quite a volume of business. 

Mr. Jonas. Not nearly on the scale that you had? 

Mr. Manarrir. Not that large; no. 

Mr. Jonas. As a matter of fact, the voluntary plans are almost 
routine matters, are they not? 

Mr. Manarrir. No, not at all. I do not mean to be abrupt, but wi 
have one that has been pending for 4 years, and yet the litigation is 
not finished, the Boston & Maine. 

We have another, the Katy, which presumably will be contested: 
and we have another in prospect, which is quite sizable and will tak 
a lot of time. 

Mr. Jonas. Is it fair to say that the activity in that field does not 
even begin to : approac h the volume of peak years? 

Mr. Manarrtie. That is right. In peak years of this work, in the 
Bureau of Finance, which handles that as one of its activities, we 
had, as I recall, a maximum of 48 people. We now have 37 in that 
Bureau. 

Mr. Jonas. That is 11 less. 


TRANSPORT RATE INVISTIGATION 


Now, ar Chairman (Mr. Alldredge), you just completed last 
year, I believe, according to the report, the greatest transport-raté 

vestigation ever instituted. 

Mr. Atuprepce. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonas. How many people in the Commission did you have 
working directly on that rate investigation? Would you say one-half?! 

Mr. ALtuprepGe. Oh, no. It is a comparatively small number. 

Mr. Jonas. Was it one section? 

Mr. A.iprepcr. No; not one section. I will try to estimate it for 
you. Wehad 2 hearing examiners; we had 5 to 10 analysts and statis- 
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ins, about 3 examiners in Commission offices, plus 3 commission- 
ho prepared the case for the Commission. 

Jonas. Lawyers / 

\uuprepGre. Yes. The examiners are lawyers. 

Jonas. When was that finally wrapped up? 

ALLprReDGE. On May 30, 1952. 

Jonas. That is all I care to ask, Mr. Chairman, unless Mr. 
ison has something else along this reorganization or consolida 
to offer to the committee. 

Mr. Knupson. Ido not have anything. I sincerely hope your com 
ee and the Senate committee will keep in close touch on this with 
( ommiission. We have the wheels set in motion now to put some 
part—maybe a substantial part—of this into operation. It cannot 
Oo} e, as I see it and I have studied it quite closely without some 
peration on the part of you gentlemen on Capitol Hill. 


PRIORITY OF COMMISSION WORK 


Mr. Jonas. I would like to ask one final question directly to the 
rman of the Commission. I will preface it by saying this: I 
recently come from the country, and I know what he people 


tl 
thinking about Washington. They think that most of these bu 
s and agence les are sprawling, mushroom crowth type S of agenc ies 
are never concerned with streamlining or overlapping functions 
duplication; that it is a survival of the fittest and everybody in 
ishington is trying to bring into its activities more duties and more 
sponsibilities in order to grow more. 
One of the prince ipal things I have set for myself in my job Is I 


ertake, 1n my smi ll w: ay, to try to do my best to cut down on the 
vernment’s growth and to streamline, if possible, this Govern- 
t's operation in order to get our activities down into a livable 
aget. And I am going to have considerable difficulty voting in 
subcommittee to increase any appropriations over last year; be- 
se I thought last year we spent about as much as this country could 
in the face of having to get ready for a world emergency. 
Now, a reduction in which of these activities would you say would 
t the least ? 
Mr. AtuprepGe. Frankly, now, you put me on the spot. I do not 
ow. I think we need all of this money. 
[ hope you keep this in mind—and I am sympathetic with your 
losophy, to be perfectly frank about it, and 1 would think just 
ce you do if I were a Member of Congress, but I hope you will look 
t our record. We have been shr inking and shrinking and shrink ing 
re for 10 years, and we think we have just done more than our part. 
Sa very modest little request. 
Mr. Jonas. $10 million strikes me as being a pretty substantial sum 
r money. 
Mr. Auuprenee. Yes, sir. And we have the biggest, most wide- 
spread, most extensive transportation system in the world, and you 
ive this little agency sitting up here trying to protect the public 
interest, 
Mr. Jonas. What I am trying to avoid is being guilty of the charge 
that is sometimes made that we up here are engaged in meat-ax 


onomy. I do not want to engage in that if I can avoid it, and I 
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thought you might be willing to grade the activities or tell us w! 
of these increased activities you think are more vital than othe: 
so as to give the committee the benefit of that information. 

Mr. Auiprepce. I know you expect that, but I just wish you wou 
not ask me, because it puts me on the spot. 

I think we have taken all of the fat out, frankly. 


DEFENSE TRANSPORT ADMINISTRATION ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Krurcer. I would like to go back to the appropriation of 1) 
and what is asked for 1954. It has been brought out here in the 
hearing that the Commission, for services performed, has received 
ever $1 million from DTA. Was that money in addition to w 
Congress appropriated to your Commission in 1953 ¢ 

Mr. Knvpson. It was not in the sense your question might imply, 
an augmentation by indirect means of the Commission’s appropria 
tion from the Congress. It was a working fund allocated from on 
agency of the Government to another for the performance of services 
for the first agency, the allocating agency, and not the one that 
received it. 

Now, I may be a little more concrete. We have a manpower siti 
tion develop on taxicabs or local trucks out in Chicago. We ask thx 
Dureau of Motor Carrie re field agent to give us an on-the- spot report 
on it. That may take 2 hours of his time in a week. That is a 
Transport Administration’s interest. The ICC has no jurisdi 
tion whatever in the field of manpower and the field of taxicabs 
But so we would not have to set up a field office in Chicago in order 
to get the answers to those kind of questions and others, we asked 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to give us the service of 
field officers on an advance-of-funds basis. In that way we sav 
rent; we save administrative overhead; we save on everything i) 
connection with it except what we estimate it cost the ICC to pertorn 
this actual barebone service for us. 

It isa little hard to understand. 

Mr. Krurcer. What I am getting at is this: if you would not take 
on additional jobs or duties to perform, perhape you could do the 
necessary things in which you say you are away behind. 

Mr. Knupson. It is quite possible that whee the Commission gets 
back and can use its employees 100 percent of the time for its ow! 
services, they will have some further time to devote. I do not —- 
1 doubt that there will be very much, because, if my judgment means 
anything—and I have visited the most of these fie Id ‘offices—the field 
offices are letting the work of the Commission slide to an extent that 
in order to perform this emergency work made necessary by the Ko- 
rean and defense mobilization situation, what they will really do is 
to drop back into 8 hours of Commission work again, as they were 
doing years ago. 

Mr. Krurcer. Were other funds received during that same period / 
I think 1 gentleman said the Commission received in the neighborhood 
of $25,000 for services performed to date. 

Mr. Manarrte. $20,192. 

Mr. Krurcer. That was in addition to the $1,125,000 from DTA ? 

Mr. Manarrie. Yes, sir. That was quite a different arrangement. 
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TRAVEL LIMITATION 


Mr. Chairman, I notice you bracket out this year your travel lan- 
mage of $230,000 and increase it by $88,000. Were you pinched by 
hat limitation of $230,000 for travel in this fiscal year ¢ 

\ir. ALLDREDGE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. Very badly ? 

Mr. ALu~preDer. Yes, sir. We have had to withdraw examiners 
from the field in hearing cases in order to come within our budget 
mitations, and we are having complaint after complaint about it. 

Mr. Tuomas. In other words, it slowed down your activities ? 

Mr, ALuprepGE, Yes, sir; it certainly did. 


VALUATION OF PIPELINES 


Tuomas. I notice you bracket out your allocation for pipeline 
k of $100,000. Why was that brac ‘keted out ? 
Mr. Manarrie. I think the Budget Bureau suggested that the fewer 
«ations of particular sums the better they would like it. 

Mr. Tuomas. In other words, it came from.the Bureau of the 

vet rather than from the Commission ? 

Mr. Manarrie. That is my recollection; that is my understanding. 

Mr. Tuomas. It could not have been that you want to spend more 

$100,000 on valuation work of pipelines ? 

Mr. Mauarrre. I doubt if that had anything to do with it 

ae In other words, as far as the Commission is con- 
u have no thought on the m: atter either w: ay? 
Vela That is right. And you cannot allocate $100,000 
a a lot of trouble. You have many of the same men working 
n the pipeline valuation as on railroads, and you have to estimate as 
ie cost of the work done on each. 

Mr. Tuomas. It is not shown as an allocation in your justifications. 

Mr. Manarrie, But the General Accounting Office comes around 

very once in a while and says, “What is your justification; how did 
you earmark it?” 

Mr. Tuoomas. It is an allocation up to the $100,000. You could use 
t if it were not allocated. 

Mr. Knvupson. Beginning on page 39 of the committee print of the 
report on the survey “of or ganization and operations of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission submitted to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce by the Wolf Management Engineering Co., is 

‘ following statement: 

rhe curtailment of travel funds has resulted in a serious waste of manpower. 

many cases a field employee is forced to concentrate his activities in the area 

ediately surrounding his home station because of lack of travel funds. This 
results in the wasteful inspection and servicing of carriers in one area and 
practically none in other areas. Many field employees are able to spend only 
x) percent of the optimum travel time outside their home area. 

Mr. Tuomas. Those are all the questions I have. 

Mr. Manarrir. On this problem, may I read a letter from a Con- 
gressman from Illinois that came to our chairman very recently about 
trouble that arose from the situation we have been discussing ¢ 

Mr. Patties. What has that to do with this? 
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Mr. Manarrie. That is on account of the shortage of help that 
is complaining of. We had not thought of encouraging people wit! 
this kind of trouble bothering you, but the situation is this. His tow 
is Akron. There has been heretofore a motor carrier supervision with 
a clerk in Akron. The supervisor necessarily is in the field a grea 
deal of the time. This Congressman’s constituents are much upset 
about being unable to communicate with the supervisor at times, bx 
cause when he is out there is no one there even to answer the tele. 
phone. He wants us to put someone in there. We are frozen, and we 
cannot. And we have other situations identical with that around the 
country. 

Mr. Puiiurs. Thank you very much. 


REVISED BUDGET ESTIMATES 


(The following revised budget justification was received subsequent 
to the committee hearing :) 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 

OFFICE OF THE CHAIRMAN, 
Washington 25, March 23, 19538 

Hon. JOHN PHILLIPS, 

Chairman, Subcommiitee on Independent Offices Appropriations, 
House Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This Commission has received a communicatior 
from Director Joseph M. Dodge, of the Bureau of the Budget, dated March 13 
1953, regarding the review by that Bureau of the 1954 budget estimates included 
in the 1954 printed budget document for this Commission. 

As instructed by Mr. Dodge and in accordance with the advice of Mr. Duval! 
secretary to your committee, there is shown below by appropriation titles the 
revised estimates for 1954 compared with the appropriations for 1953 and the 
initial budget estimates for 1954, also the increase provided in the 1954 revised 
estimates over the 1953 appropriations : 


1953 ippro- t 
priations over 1953 
appropria- 


tions 


Budget Revised 
estimates estimates 


General exnenses $9, 319, 500 |$10, 400,000 | $9, 665, 000 
Railroad safet 974, 500 1, 010, 000 974, 500 
Locomotive inspection ‘ 709, 500 740, 000 709, 500 


OE ow =. -------------| 11,003, 500 | 12,150,000 | 11,349,000 
| 


The increase of $345,500 included in the revised estimates for the Commission's 
appropriation “General expenses” provides 53 positions over the appropriation 
for the current fiscal year and is intended principally for the Section of Com- 
plaints and the Bureaus of Formal Cases and Traffic. 

The average employment maintained out of the appropriation “General ex- 
penses” has been reduced each year since 1947. In that year the appropriation 
provided 2,026 average positions, while the appropriation for 1953 provides for an 
estimated 1,634 average employment. These progressive reductions in personnel 
have resulted in the adoption of short-cut procedures. They are, however, caus 
ing (1) serious delays in production of work; (2) casual and superficial con- 
sideration of many important matters, which results in a growing number of 
complaints that formal proceeding records, tariff publications, carriers’ records, 
transportation problems, and many other matters are not adequately analyzed 
or reviewed; and (3) inability to recruit new employees to be trained in order 
to fill positions to be vacated by experienced employees. 
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Although the Congress has repeatedly expanded the functions of the Commis 
it has steadily reduced the Commission’s staff through inadequate appro 
tions. The net result has been an impairment of efficient administration, a 
crowing inability to perform the functions and duties required by the Interstate 
merce Act and related acts, and a weakening of the Commission’s ability to 
out the regulatory and judicial authority delegated to it by the Congress 

The steadily increasing functions and duties of the Commission result pri- 
uarily from two directions: first, the Congyess continues to increase the Com- 

ission’s jurisdiction over transportation and related agencies; and, second, as 
industry, population, and commerce of the Nation expand, the transportation 
gencies and facilities must also grow and keep pace. 

It would be impossible for this country to grow and prosper, or to succeed 
dustrially or defensively, without an adequate and efficient overall transporta- 

system. Almost everything that the public purchases or uses must be Car- 
ried sooner or later by one or more of the agencies under the Commission's 

sdiction. Of necessity they must be regulated to ascertain that their charges 
are just and reasonable and that the rules and practices under which they 
operate are followed. Also, by the national transportation policy of 1940, it is 
necessary for the Commission to preserve the inherent advantages of each type of 
carrier by regulation. 

Notwithstanding an increase of more than 54 percent in the number of formal 
proceedings involving rates, fares, charges, and operating authorities disposed of 

| the fiscal year 1952, as compared with 1946, the number of such proceedings on 
hand at the end of 1952 represent an increase of more than 22 percent over those 
pending at the end of 1946 

Of the $845,500, an increase of $60,000 is to be allocated for travel expenses 

‘ the $280,650 provided in the 1953 appropriation. 

During the current fiscal year because of the reduced amount available for 
travel it has been necessary to curtail the number of investigations of alleged 
violations and unlawful practices of carriers and to delay the holding of hear 

s outside of Washington on applications for operating authority and cases 
ving finance and rate matters. The severe restriction on the amount avail- 
able for travel during the current fiscal year is seriously hampering the Com- 
mission’s ability to administer the provisions of the Interstate Commerce Act 
nd related acts 

\s of January 31, 1953, there were 3,630 cases pending, a large number of 
which will require hearing. The resultant delay in the hearing of cases and 
their adjudication deprives the public of prompt decisions in these important 
matters relating to transportation. 

Failure of carriers to observe the specific obligations imposed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Act is unfair and destructive to competing carriers, shippers, 
and to the general public in the resulting rebates, concessions, and discrimina 
tious of varied character. It is absolutely necessary that our field forces of 
special agents, district supervisors, accountants, safety inspectors, and service 
agents have sufficient travel funds to conduct investigations and examinations of 
carriers’ practices and records, to discover and take appropriate action of the 
serious and harmful violations. The greater the possibility of discovering and 
dealing with violations, the less the temptation to deviate from published tariffs 
or to commit other infractions of the act. The benefits to carriers, shippers, and 
the public resulting from a more vigorous and expanded program of investig: 
tion and remedial action is large in comparison with the cost. 


APPROPRIATION RAILROAD SAFETY BUREAU OF SAFETY 


The revised estimate of $974,500 recommended by the Bureau of the Budget for 
the fiseal year 1954 is the same as the appropriation for the fiscal year 1953, and 
if enacted, would continue this Bureau’s operations upon the present basis of 
approximately 90 percent of full employment. 

Inspection work must be done throughout the inspectors’ respective terri- 
tories and complaints and accidents taking them to all parts of their territories 
must be investigated. The shortage of travel funds in the present and the past 
2 fiscal years has made in necessary to prorate the available money throughout 
the year, with the result that some of the work such as investigation of com- 
plaints and the investigation of signal applications has been delayed, and 
inspection of equipment and installations has been reduced. If complaints are 
not investigated promptly and necessary inspections are not made currently, 
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illegal conditions and practices may be continued for excessive periods of tin, 
with consequent increased hazards of death or injury to railroad emp! 
and passengers, If signal applications are not investigated promptly, ra 

are handicapped in making necessary modifications and improvements and the 
realization of the beneficial safety features covered by the applications is w 
delayed. 

Inspection work properly distributed over all parts of the territories resy); 
in a uniform observance of the several safety laws administered by the Bureay 
When sufficient travel funds for proper administration and enforcement of 
safety laws are not provided, in order to keep within available travel 
ances, an excessive proportion of the time must be devoted to inspections at 
headquarters of inspectors and nearby points where travel expenses are light 
and inspections at other railroad yards and terminals, many of which are of 
equal importance, must be curtailed or omitted entirely. During the fiscal year 
1952 the reduced appropriation and travel allowances required substantial cw 
tailment of field work involving travel and as a result increasing numbers of 
complaints of violations of safety laws are being received. Even greater re. 
strictions are in effect during the current fiscal year, and unless increased trave| 
junds are provided, laxness in the observance of these safety laws will become 
prevalent in many places throughout the country, and the high standards of 
safety which have been built up in previous years will become seriously 
paired. Likewise, under these conditions the investigation of disastrous rail- 
road accidents is restricted and impeded, and the intended benefits of this law, 
in bringing about the correction of unsafe railroad operating conditions and 
practices, are not being fully accomplished. 


OW- 


APPROPRIATION LOCOMOTIVE INSPECTION—BUREAU OF LOCOMOTIVE INSPECTION 


The revised estimate of $709,500 recommended by the Bureau of the Budget 
for the fiscal year 1954, is the same as the appropriation for the fiscal year 
1953, and if enacted, would continue this Bureau’s operations upon the present 
basis of approximately 90 percent of full employment. 

It is emphasized that the objective of the Bureau is accident prevention. There 


‘an be no fiscal compromise in matters affecting safety of human beings. Ac- 
cidents that do not happen cannot be included in statistics of accomplishment 
and thus the most effective justification for the Bureau’s existence is unavail- 
able for direct comparison. The cost of one or several avoided accidents repre- 
sents an economic gain to the United States that could defray the cost of opera 
tion of the Bureau for an entire year. 

The workload is continuing and has expanded by reason of increased scope of 
duties resulting from various amendments to the act since enactment. There 
has been no increase in the number of inspectors since 1925 and experience has 
shown that authorized personnel has never been sufficient to fully accomplish the 
stated purpose of the act. Proper and adequate policing of locomotives must 
be accomplished if the act is to be effectively enforced. Such enforcement is 
dependent upon an appropriation sufficient to provide requisite personnel and 
funds for normal travel exense. 

Cordially yours, 
J. Hapen ALLDREDGE, Chairman. 
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Turspay, Frepruary 24, 1953. 
AMERICAN BATTLE MONUMENTS COMMISSION 


WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. THOMAS NORTH, SECRETARY 

JOHN A. HARBESON, CONSULTING ARCHITECT 

LT. COL. CHARLES B. SHAW, OFFICER IN CHARGE, WASHINGTON 
OFFICE 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estim 


ypriation or estimate $719, 000 $400. 000 
»bligated balance, estimated savings 1. 515 


Obligations incurred 717, 485 400, 000 
nparative transfer from “Foreign credits”’ authorization 319, 550 


Total obligations 717, 485 719, 550 | 


Description 952 l 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


Departmental $24, 27 $26, 850 $25. : 
There 9 World War I memorials and cemeteries : 5 240, 199 267, 

= : World War II memorials and cemeteries 446, 001 481, 000 

S. At Mexico City National Cemetery 5 6, 500 6, 500 

shment . 

navail- Total obligations 5 719, 550 , 000 





| repre — —— . —————E " 


opera 


Obligations by objects 


ope of aaa ae 
There Object classification 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estim: 


ce has —|— - ~~~ 





ish the Total number of permanent positions 358 376 
} must Full-time equivalent of all other positions -_-- } 6 6 
ent is Average number of all employees. - .-- Salat 364 


el and Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary -.- ‘ ii $3, 735 $3, 808 $3, 808 
Average grade--.-- GS-5.1 5. 1S-5.1 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: | 
Average salary......--.---- ne ‘ $3, 392 ‘ $3, 427 
Average grade. -- fnaiea CPC-5.5 ~5,E *PC-5.6 
Ungraded positions: Average salary ---.----.----- $1, 101 u 21 
Personal services: 
Permanent positions ‘ eer $533, 627 55E 2 605 
Part-time and temporary positions... ‘ 7, 101 , 205 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base- . 2,052 2,133 | 2. 202 
Post and quarters allowances. - -- , 34, 321 36, 7! 36, 877 
Station allowance... --- Sain et ea nale , 33% 12, 344 , 344 


Total personal services se eiermiacated . ‘ 589, 433 233 
Travel ; 9, 833 § 000 
Transportation of things 2, 65% ( , 408 
Communication services 3, 655 ! 4,175 
Rents and utility services 5, ( 065 
Printing and reproduction 3: ‘ 370 
Other contractual services 30, 994 9, 21, 749 
Supplies and materials 55, 366 3 59, 000 
Equipment 19, 305 2: 30, 000 


17, 485 55 780, 000 


Total obligations 





Total exy 


‘ONSTRI 


Departn ent al 
Construction o 


Overhe 


Construction 


Total obligatior 


TION OF 
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Analysis of erpenditures 


1952 actual 1953 estimate 


449 $60, 796 
11 
485 400, 000 


049 460, 796 
706 60, 796 


53 400, 000 


339, 204 
60, 796 


MEMORIALS AND CEMETERIES 


Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate 


$3, 000, 000 $500, 000 


3, 548, 000 
1, 000, 563 


2, 784, 562 


3, 284, 562 


764, 001 3, 284, 562 
, 500, 000 


, 764, 001 , 784, 562 


Obligations by activities 
1952 actual | 1953 estimate 


$38, 120 $43, 220 


II memorials an 


318, 376 
4, 407, 505 


4, 764, 001 
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Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1952 actual 


ber of permanent positions 
mber of all employee 


ries ind grade 
ral schedule grades 
erage salary 
A verage grade 
vided positions: Average salary 


nal services 
nanent positions $234, 825 
megular pay in excess of 52-week base 5 901 
st and quarters allowances ; 47 35. 436 
tion allowance 23, 867 


lotal personal services 81, 2% 204, 
el 39, 288 
ortation of things } 6, 980 
unication services 3, & 4,405 
nd utility services » ¢ 12) 255 
ting and re »roduction 3, 680 
r contractual services : 3, 010 
plies and materials ae 19, 347 746 
ment , 305 15, 560 212 
s and structures 5 7, 385, 508 9, 107, 80 


bligations 4, 764, 001 7, 784, 562 9, 500, 000 


Analysis of expenditures 
1952 actual 1953 estimate 


idated obligations, start of year $3, 455, 741 
neurred during the year 4, 764, OO1 


8, 219, 742 


rations transferred to ‘“‘Construction of memorials 
d cemeteries (liquidation of contract authorization), 
American Battle Monuments Commission”’ 1, 000, 563 


quidated obligations, end of year 6. 509. 37¢ 5, 593, 938 


tal expenditures 709, 803 4, 200, 000 
tures are distributed as follows 
of current authorizations 

t of prior authorizations 


325, 000 350, 000 350, 000 
384, 803 8, 850, 000 3, 650, 000 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATE 


Mr. Puivtires. We have with us this afternoon the representatives 

of _ American Battle Monuments Commission to discuss with us 

‘annual request for money for fiscal year 1954. We have our old 

fri ‘ern, Brig. Gen. Thomas North, secretary; Mr. John A. Harbeson, 

onsulting architect; and Lt. Col. Charles B. Shaw, officer in charge 
of the Washington office. 

General North, I want to commend you for the customary concise 
and complete report which you have made for your agency, just as I 
want to commend you again for your handling of the problems of this 
agency. I am almost inclined to think that we should put your en- 
tire report in the record. 

(General Nortu. Thank you for your compliments, sir. 

Mr. Pumutpes. I suggest that we authorize the entire justification 

to go in the record, if there is no objection. 


30608—53—pt. 1——-20 
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(The matter above referred to is as follows :) 


The American Battle Monuments Commission has the honor to submit th; 
following data which it hopes will be helpful to your committee in its consider, 
tion of the Commission's estimate of funds required for the fiscal year 1954. 


I. FUNCTIONS OF THE COMMISSION 


A. Operation and maintenance of all United States military cemeteries anq 
memorials in foreign countries, as follows: 
World War I cemeteries at or near 

Romagne, France : 
Fere-en-Tardenois, France 
Thiaucourt, France —- 
Belleau, France ___- 

sony, France 7 
Suresnes (Paris), France 
Brookwood, England__- 
Waregem, Belgium __-___- 


ids Pcensanense Stlantosin 


World War I memorials at— 
Montfaucon, France Brest, France 
Montsec, France Tours, France 
Chateau-Thierry, France Sommepy, France 
Bellicourt, France Cantigny, France 
Audenarde, Belgium Gibraltar 
Vierstraat, Belgium 
Also a memorial chapel and service buildings in each of the eight cemeteries 
listed above. 


World War I memorial tablets at— 
Chaumont, France 
Souilly, France 
World War II cemeteries at or near 
Draguignan, France 
NN I sant ss ainsi ces tions fi ah Maret se aolchaiacmtslin 
St. Avold, France 
St. James, France__- 
St. Laurent, France__ 
Cambridge, England_- Spe 
Henri-Chapelle, Belgium ____---~~- 
Neuville-en-Condros, Belgium__ 
Hamm, Luxembourg 
Margraten, Holland 
Anzio, Italy__--- 
Florence, Italy_ 
Carthage, Tunisia___~_~- 
Fort McKinley, P. I_-- 


Maintenance includes constant care of more than 1,500 acres of parked land 
scape, 18 large memorial structures plus service buildings, as well as of the 
125,000 graves, in immaculate condition. 

B. Construction of 14 World War II cemeteries and 14 memorials therein 
One memorial (Suresnes) has been completed and dedicated. 


II. APPROPRIATIONS 


A. An annual appropriation titled “Salaries and expenses” which is available 
for all costs of operation and maintenance of the cemeteries and memorials 


listed above. 





oot) ON 


Pteries 


Graves 
S61 


or 


9 mle 
4, 4()8 
10, 498 
9, 394 
3, 811 
7, 988 
5. 209 
5, O74 
8, 812 
7, 860 
4,399 
2 R29 


(, O12 


2, 950 


1, 563 


land 
f the 


reil 


lable 
rials 
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B. A no-year appropriation titled “Construction of memorials and cemeteries” 
to cover costs of all permanent construction in the World War II cemeteries, 
ncluding a memorial building in each, and the overhead costs of such con- 
struction. 


III. EXPLANATION OF ESTIMATES BY APPROPRIATION 
A. SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


(1) Funds contained in this appropriation are to cover all costs of operation 
ind maintenance of our military cemeteries and memorials in foreign countries. 
The standards of maintenance of the World War I establishments occasion 
frequent and unanimously favorable comment. This testimony to the respect 
paid to our war dead by their Government reflects proper credit upon its intent. 
To the extent that it is possible in conjunction with the construction program 
nder way in the World War II cemeteries, the same high standards are set, 
and here, too, our efforts receive the general approbation of visitors. The Com- 
mission’s estimate of funds for the maintenance of these establishments as sub- 
mitted to the Bureau of the Budget was based upon these standards; the estimate 
now before your committee is 23.5 percent less than the amount requested— 
which reduction will be met in part by postponing once again important items 
of repair and replacement; any further reduction would have serious conse- 
quences on our organization. 

(2) Distribution of the funds contained in this appropriation is shown in the 
ollowing comparative tables of obligations by activities and by object classi- 
fication : 


f 


Obligations by activities 


oor 


Increase (-+) 


Estimate, Estimate, 

















Activity a . or 
1953 1954 decrease (—) 
1. Departmental pi See eee oul $26, 850 | $25, 350 —$1, 500 
9. WW I cemeteries and memorials....-......---------------- 240, 199 | 267, 156 | +26, 951 
3. WW II cemeteries seduiencusinsnentaiiiiiialihiion = | 446, 001 | 481, 000 | +34, 999 
4. Mexico City Nationa] Cemetery. ......................... 6, 500 © Ga Eednasa 
Pee I saints cacy ecticnssdtiniin ciate hadi 719, 550 780, 000 +60, 450 
Obligations by objects 
_ sauemmenipninnts ine senses ’ mr a ws 
See — ‘ Increase (+) 
Object classification | metnat, maeaet ’ or 
| - , decrease (—) 
Tota] number permanent positions. .................-.-...--. 376 397 +21 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions... ..........--. wae 6 | Rikki . 
Average number all employees. -__...-- puasadasteweeomened 382 | 400 +18 
Oi II goa icnniaeccnntasucinndsnaekeacncisulen $613, 807 38, 233 | +$24, 426 
02 Travel._- é ne pkcitcebowie ikdtiaey - iiahaenandial 11, 587 12, 000 +413 
03 Transportation of things....... . 4, 283 4, 408 +125 
04 Communication services ia dieiialimedtaiie ébingunintntel 4, 175 © Fee tieceenuse 
05 Rents and utility services. .............................. 4 9, 665 | 10, 065 | +400 
06 Printing and reproduction. --.. ion voiuenae wariaabdids 2, 070 | 370 —1, 700 
07 Other contractual services... ....-- Rese eee 19, 945 | 21, 749 | +1. 804 
08 Supplies and materials......... sae duacweoenembeoumaws os 31, 813 59, 000 | +27, 187 
08 Equipment. -....-..-.. ema idad ‘ses teentaiein deemenetanendniaaindtadinl 22, 205 30, 000 | +7, 795 
GE CI 6 ine dccctiagentcbiemoeanine 719, 550 780, 000 +60, 450 


(3) To assist the committee, each object class is broken down in the follow- 
ing schedules to show in greater detail the intended use of the funds requested. 


01 Personal services 


The attached schedule (tab A) gives distribution by office and by station of the 
personnel for operation and maintenance as contemplated for fiscal year 1954. In- 
crease of 21 permanent positions over 1953 is in the category of unclassified alien 
labor in the cemeteries, 16 of this number for assignment to the World War II 
cemeteries where, as construction progresses, maintenance becomes increasingly 
heavy. The Commission would point out again the imminence of loss.of several 
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of its World War I superintende::ts. It is strongly of the opinion that the pruden: 
course would be to begin immediately training of replacements, and its regrets 
that the Budget Bureau reduction in its estimate will not permit this. 
02 Travel 
Washington office: Secretary to Europe 
Paris office: 

Military personnel to field stations 

Civilian assistants to field stations 

Cemetery personnel 

Rail, air, and water transportation_- 


Rome office : 
Military personnel to field stations_ 
Civilian assistants to field stations 
Cemetery personnel_- 


Rail, air, and water transportation 


OEE 


03 Transportation of things 
Paris office: 
Supplies from the United States: 
Waterproofing materials 
Auto repair parts 
Tire and tubes 
Lawn mowers and parts 
Automobiles (2) __-- 
mete (8) ie eins 
Supplies from local sources 


Total a hein 
Rome office: Supplies from all sources ieiencikioes 
Washington, Manila, Mexico City: Miscellaneous 


Total, transportation of things _-—- 


04 Communication services 
Washington office: 
Telephone 
Telegraph 
Postage —_- 


aris office and field stations: 
Telephone _- 
Telegraph __- 
Postage______ 


Rome office and field stations: 
Telephone ..._. 
Telegraph 
Postage 





prud 
Tre£ret 





1. 408 


2 
Dam 


65 


at 
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Communication services—Continued 


Manila office: Telephone : : ‘ $65 
Mexico City Cemetery: Telephone_____._~~- . 65 
Total, communication services... _- aie ; ona’ QSETO 


Rents and utilities services 


Paris office and 18 cemeteries: 


Electricity_— icqatiaiademaasannin ‘ ‘ 2, 220 
eee ie meet ea aE See Net ala a * ov 
ee witetennae Secbeaeds Oem iat 980 


Rome office and 3 cemeteries: 


Electricity_._._— ; _ 600 
Water = 300 
Rent of office space___-_- 5, 000 
Rent of equipment____-_~_- acai isda ata leaiigastiaiiatiiiaaacialitibi 75 

ON cihass tastes ts = : si - ad 5, 975 


Manila office and cemetery : 
Kleetricits 195 


Water an - 165 
660 
Mexico City cemetery : 
Electricity—— . ica . = i ow 
Gas =e . ; . 70 
Water shia ielenheciod ‘ 7 leas ; 10 
170 
Total, rents and utility services ‘ em -. 10,065 
06 Printing and reproduction 
Washington office: Printing_____-__- : . si 50 
Paris office: 
Printing seein 100 


Blueprinting and photostating___~- 2 bienenanen 100 
Rome office: 

Printing_-_ alc — eee ‘detnce ce 20 

Blueprinting and photostating- ; a pean viet 30 
Manila office: 


Printing___. \ ‘ 5 ten ade 20 
Blueprinting and photostating_____---_-~- “ pina aaa 5O 
Total, printing and reproduction isilliiacaacaieiicscaadlieniione sed eet naa 370 


17 Other contractual services 


It is impracticable to furnish at this time a schedule of work to be performed 
under this object. While a detailed estimate totaling $171,645 was submitted to 
the Bureau of the Budget, this estimate was reduced by the Bureau to $21,749. It 
will be possible to undertake only the most critical repairs, these to be determined 
at the moment. Disproportionate damage to roads and memorials due to lack of 
repair must be anticipated. 





08 Supplies and materials 

l’aris office, 18 cemeteries, 11 memorials: 
Office supplies ania 
Coal, coke, fuel oil__- 
Gasoline and lubricants_ 
Tires and tubes 
Paints and oils 
Brooms and brushes sea ; 
Waterproofing and caulking materials 
Auto and truck parts 
Lawn mower parts 
Insecticides and weedkillers 
Fertilizer - 
Plant replacements 


Grass seed 


Lime 


Rome office, 3 cemeteries : 
Office and miscellaneous supplies 
Gasoline and lubricants 
Diesel oil 
Paints 


Manila office and cemetery: 
Office supplies A 
Gasoline and lubricants 
Diesel oil 
Auto and truck parts 
Lumber 


Paint and miscellaneous repair materials 


Washington office, Mexico City cemetery : 
Miscellaneous supplies 


Total, supplies and materials- 


09 Equipment 

Paris office and field installations: 
Passenger vehicles (2) é J . a aa SOO 
Trucks, dump, 1% ton (1) Eee oe : 1 FOO 
Trucks, pickup, % ton (3) : _ eee aden : 50 
Mowers, power (9) : aa ? , 950 
Mowers, hand (18) So eaenae out aaveneae 540 
Mowers, edger (8) , : , 800 
Seyvthes, power (2) Eicatens eran as , 000 
Small tools = aes 100 
Flags, storm (305) —_ : i. ’ oni 677 
Flags, post (71) --- TT5 
Flags, grave (9,000) 900 
SESS, CSOD Bia) ciscescesecentrerctsctonshiiinnen 360 


0 


eR I Te i eritaccigitineratbinndeneinnepmatte a ciuiineniin 3, 298 
27, 500 

Manila Office: é 
Mowers, power (3) 2 ~ ot sisi a iano ae 


Miscellaneous small equipment__------------~---- 350 
Rome, Washington, Mexico City: Miscellaneous 500 


Total, equipment_-_- ’ bs win! OD 
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B. CONSTRUCTION OF MEMORIALS AND CEMETERIES 


S77 1) This appropriation is a no-year one to which are charged costs of all 
13, | permanent construction in our World War II military cemeteries in foreign 
6, SS8 intries, and the overhead costs thereof. It is recalled to the committee that 
1, 95 these cemeteries were established and laid out by the Department of the Army 
2 iccordance with plans furnished by the Commission. Rough grading only 
s accomplished by the Department of the Army, which made all interments and 
1) jisinterments. Beginning in July 1949 the cemeteries were successively trans- 
: ferred to the Commission for final development and beautification, which requires 
ractically every form of construction found in the establishment of a cemetery 
1, 544 pon virgin soil—roads and paths, walls, fences, lawns and landscaping, pro- 
4, Shy vision of water supply and distribution systems, installation of sewer and 
I drainage systems, headstone foundation systems, provision and erection of perma- 
1, 795 nent marble headstones, erection of caretaker’s houses, reception buildings and 
205 service buildings, and, finally, as these cemeteries will constitute our battlefield 
memorials, the erection in each of a memorial structure. These 14 memorials 
nstitute, among other things, the record of our missing dead, 85,000 in number, 
vho have no other grave marker. Their names and pertinent data are to be 
engraved upon the walls of these memorials by requirement of law. In addition, 
31 the memorial in the World War I cemetery at Suresnes (Paris), France, has 
2, 0 wen modified to become a shrine to the dead of both wars; the completed struc- 
16 ture was formally dedicated on September 13, 1952. 
22 (2) Five of the memorials in the World War II cemeteries (Anzio, Cambridge, 
Epinal, St. James, and St. Laurent) are well advanced. We had planned to 
2, 74 start three additional (Carthage, Draguignan, and Florence) in fiscal year 1952 
bids for Carthage and Draguignan had been received Uncertainty as to 
funds for 1958 with which to carry on and complete these buildings, however, dis- 
Illustrative of the difficulty of 


) q 
j 


7 uraged us from letting the initial contracts. 
>, BSD planning because of uncertainty as to funds, our appropriation for 1953 was 
L, Gi educed from $5,000,000 to $500,000 and the reduction compensated by authoriza- 
ON tion to use $4,500,000 in foreign currencies. But it was not until the end of 
ah September that the first foreign currency became available and that for use 
150 nly in Holland, where we have but one cemetery (Margraten). The last $1,000,- 
00) of foreign currency will not become available before April 1953 and we can- 
, 000 not, of course, obligate it in advance. We have readvertised for bids for the 
Carthage and Draguignan memorials and plan to call also for bids for Florence, 
4()1) Margraten, Henri-Chapelle and St. Avold memorials in the present fiscal year. 
= We expect that Hamm, Neuville, and Manila memorials will not be started before 
, 000 fiscal year 1954. 
= (8) Distribution of the funds requested for construction in fiscal year 1954 


is shown in the following comparative schedules of obligations by activities and 
by object classification : 


SUU ° ° ere 

=O) Obligations by activities 

500 j 

oF . 

en Activity Estimate Estimate | In coe 

540 oe 1953 1954 a "Fo _ 

SUM) 

000 j t 

100 Departmental : $43, 220 $43, 245 +$25 
2. Construction of memorials and cemeteries 7, 385, 508 9. 107. 980 4.1 799 479 

BU 1, 222, 473 

Did Construction overhead 355, 834 348, 775 7, 059 

ih al . 

00 Total obligations 7. 784. 562 9, 500. 000 41. 715, 438 

360 ja P 

298 

0 

0 

0 

iM) 
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Obligations by objects 


Estimate | Estimate | Merea 


Object classification 1953 | 1954 or de 


otal number } 


Lverage nu 


(4) In the following schedules, each object class is broken down 
detail for the information of the committee: 


01 Personal services. 

The attached schedule (tab B) presents the Commission’s civilian organi 
tion for the construction of the World War II cemeteries and memorials as col 
templated by its estimate for fiscal year 1954. 

02 Travel 

Washington office: 
Attendance at commission meetings s . 
For conferences with architects__._...____---_~ aha 
Commissioner, Secretary, and consultants to Europe_ 
Commissioner and Secretary to Manila___-_- 
Rail and water transportation__-_- 


Paris office: 
Military personnel to field stations 
Civilian assistants to field stations— 
Field personnel_____-~~- ots 
Rail and aif transportation__ 
Water transportation : 


Rome office: 
Military personnel to field stations 
Civilian assistants to field stations 
Field personnel malin 
Rail and air transportation__ 
Water transportation__-__~-_- 


Manila office: 
Military personnel to field stations 
Travel of civilian assistants 


Total, travel 





j 


ransportation of things. 
eris office : 
Supplies from United States: 
Waterproofing materials 
Tires and tubes_-_ 
Trucks (2) 
Special construction materials 
Supplies from local sources 
Household effects 


$373 
Hoo 
1, 400 
Tp0 
212 


ve tae a a : : 1, 200 


e office : 
Supplies from local sources 


Household effects 


la office: Supplies and equipment from United States 
shington office: Miscellaneous 


Total, transportation of things 


Communication services 
aris office: 

lelephone 

Telegraph 


Postage 


me office : 
Telephone 
Telegraph 
Postage - 


Manila office: Telephone 


Total, communication services 


Rents and utility services 
Paris office: 

Electricity 

Gas 

Water 


Rome office: 
Electricity — 
Water__- » Bide 
Rental of office space 
Rental of equipment____---_.--_-----_ 


Manila office: 
Electricity —__--- 
Water__- 


Total, rents and utility services_ 





06 Printing and reproduction 


Washington office: 
Printing ‘ i sen lacagalaaieicl 
Blueprinting and photostating 
Paris office: 
Printing and mimeographing 
Blueprinting and photostating- 
Rome office: 
Printing and mimeographing 
Blueprinting and photostating 
Manila office: 
Printing and mimeographing 
Blueprinting and photostating 


Total, printing and reproduction 


OF Other contractual services 


All offices: Routine repairs and maintenance of motor vehic 


08 Supplies and materials 
Paris office: 
Office supplies 
Gasoline and lubricants 
Tires and tubes 
Auto and truck repair parts 


Rome office : 
Gasoline and lubricants_-- 
Diesel oil 


Miscellaneous 


Manila office: 
Gasoline and lubricants 
Diesel oil 
Auto and truck parts 
Office supplies 


Total, supplies and materials ‘ a = d 18, 746 


09 Equipment 


Paris office: Trucks, dump, 1% ton (2) - - .-.- 5, 000 
Manila office: Miscellaneous_- j : 212 


Total, equipment 


10 Lands and structures 

The attached schedule (tab C) presents the Commission’s program for the 
construction of our World War II cemeteries and memorials in fiscal year 194 

Following is a brief statement of the progress of construction work as o! 
January 1, 1953: 

Cam bridge.—All headstones set. Water supply and storage, sprinkler system 
and drainage virtually complete. Planting 70 percent completed. North en 
trance steps and the long curved retaining wall below the graves area completed 
Mall, flagstaff area, and memorial 75 percent complete (roof is on memorial) 
Decorative maps, stained glass, mosaic ceiling, sculpture, are in hand. Two 
superintendents’ houses, garage and storage building under construction. 

Two major items remain to be undertaken, viz, inscribing the names of 6,000 
missing: and constructing visitors’ building and main gate. Plans for these 
buildings should be ready in time for us to start them in the spring of 1953. 

St. Laurent.—Seventy-five percent of the headstones delivered. Well in opera 
tion. Storage and sprinkler system being installed. .Drainage system being 








», OOO 


212 


» 212 
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puilt. Thirty percent of planting completed ; other planting going in. Memorial 
nd chapel 65 percent completed. Decorative maps, mosaics, and sculpture are 

1and. Two superintendents’ houses nearly completed; garage and storage 
building plans ready for bids. Paths being built. Escarpment wall along cliff— 
bids received. 

Remaining major items to be undertaken include visitors’ building; entrance 
gates; entrance and other roads; overlook; treatment of bluff down to beach; 
remained of planting, and finally, inscribing the names of 2,300 missing. 

St. James.—All headstones set. Water supply, storage, and sprinkler system 
installed. Drainage system being installed. Planning nearly completed. Memo- 

80 percent completed (roof is on); stained glass, decorative maps, and 
sculpture are will along. Superintendents’ houses under construction; garage 
and storage building ready for bids. 

Remaining major items to be undertaken include visitors’ building; entrance 
gates; roads and paths, inscribing 1,650 names of the missing. 

Vargraten.—Headstone footings completed; headstone deliveries will start in 
April 1953. Final plans for memorial expected during January. We plan to 

ill for bids as soon as we can get them ready. Sprinkler system installed. 
Two superintendents’ houses being built; garage and storage building ready for 
bids, 

Remaining major items to be undertaken include well, reservoir, visitors’ build- 
ng; roads, paths, drainage system; entrance gates; inscribing names of 1,300 
missing. 

Henri-Chapelle.—Fifty-one percent of headstones received. One superimtend 
ent’s house being built and existing farm buildings being remodeled as garage 
and storage building; assistant superintendent’s house plans ready for bids 
Some planting completed. 

Remaining major items to be undertaken include memorial: well and reser 
voir; sprinkler system; drainage; paths and roads; remainder of planting; in- 
scribing 900 names of missing. 

Veuville-—Headstone footings completed; headstone deliveries will start in 
\pril 1953. One superintendent’s house under construction; assistant superin- 
tendent’s house, garage, and storage building ready for bids. Some planting 
completed. 

Remaining major items include memorial; well, reservoirs and sprinkler sys- 

visitors’ building; roads, paths; and drainage system; entrance gate; in- 
hing 2,300 names of missing. 


Hamm.—Kighty-five percent of headstones delivered. Sprinkler system and 
eservoir installed; well being drilled; drainage and roads being installed; most 

planting completed ; one superintendent's house being built; assistant super 
ntendent’s house, garage, and storage building awaiting bids 


Major items remaining to be undertaken include memorial; visiters’ building; 

ince gate; inscribing of names of GOO missing. 

St. Avold.—All headstones set. Sprinkler system, reservoir, well completed 
lbrainage system and paths being installed; construction of roads awaiting bids. 
lwo superintendents’ houses, garage, and storage building being built 

Major items remaining to be undertaken include memorial; visitors’ building; 
entrance gate; planting (to be started this season, including nursery for seed 
ings for forest planting to frame the area); inscription of 2,000 names of 
missing. 

E’pinal.—All headstones set. Sprinkler system, wells, and reservoir completed 3 
lrainage completed Memorial 90 percent completed. Two superintendents’ 
houses completed ; garage and storage buildiing being built. Planting partly com- 

eted. Roads and paths, including access road, 90 percent completed. Perimeter 
wall completed 

Major items remaining to be undertaken include visitors building: balance of 
planting (to be undertaken this season); inscribing of 980 names of missing. 

Draguignan.—All headstones set. Well, reservoir, sprinkler and drainage sys- 
tems completed. Wall around grave plots completed. Pools being built. Super- 

tendent’s house under construction: garage and storage building awaiting 
ids. Part of planting completed. Roads and paths being built. 

Major items remaining to be undertaken include memorial (awaiting bids) : 
visitors’ building; entrance gate: remainder of planting: inscribing names of 
780 missing. 

Fiorence.—Headstone footings completed: headstone deliveries will start in 
April 1953. Welland sprinkler system completed. Reservoir being built. Drain- 

e system, roads and paths being built. Major grading operations proceeding. 
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Repairs to dam apron and wing walls completed. Fill for entrance drive in place 
Calls for bids for building memerial, superintendents’ houses, garage and storag 
building are being prepared. 

Major items remaining to be undertaken include visitors’ building; bridge 
over Greve River at main entrance; entrance drive; planting (to be started this 
season) ; inscribing names of 1,900 missing. 

inzio.—All headstones set. Sprinkler system installed; reservoir under con- 
struction. Drainage system nearly completed. Roads and paths 80 percent 
completed. Memorial 65 percent completed (sculpture finished, decorative maps 
and ceiling under way). Boundary walls and fences completed. Large pool 
75 percent completed. Two superintendents’ houses, garage and storage building 
under construction. Planting 50 percent completed. 

Major items remaining to be undertaken include visitors’ building; entrance; 
gate; balance of planting (starting this season); realignment of highway; in 
scribing names of 4,000 missing. 

Carthage.—All headstones set. Sprinkler system installed. Reservoir under 
construction. Drainage system installed. Pools, circulation system, paths an 
roads under construction. Highway regrading nearly complete. Two superin 
tendents’ houses, garage, and storage building under contract. Wall around grave 
plots 95 percent completed. Planting 30 percent completed. Bids for building 
memorial and visitors’ building have been reinvited. 

Remaining major items to be undertaken inelude entrance gate; remainder of 
planting (to be started this season) ; inscribing names of 1,500 missing. 

Manila.—-All headstone footings installed. Headstones under contract. Grad- 
ing and drainage and roadbuilding under way. Sprinkler system under con 
struction. Two wells completed; reservoir plans ready for bids. Nursery for 
future planting in operation, 

Remaining major items to be undertaken include memorial; visitors’ building 
entrance gate ; two superintendents’ quarters ; garage; storage building ; planting 
inscribing of names of missing. 

It is respectfully pointed out that the uncertainty with respect to the avail 
ability of funds to complete an item once started has operated to delay the prog 
gress of the Commission’s work ; criticism by relatives of the dead, and increased 
costs to our Government result. 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
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mand maintenance 


DEPARTMENTAL 
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Organization for operation and maintenance, cemeteries and memorials—Conti 


FIELD—Continued 


Position Grade 1953 | 1954 Position title 


title 


MEDITERRANEAN 
THEATERS 


EUROPEAN THEATER— 


continued 


Rome Office 
Administrative as- 
sistant 
Fiscal clerk 
Secretary 
Other r 


Cemetery 


tal 


Anzio Ceme Vv 
Superintendent 
Assistant superin 

tendent 
Supply man 
Laborer 


Total 


ge Cemetery: 
uperintendent 
stant superin- 
‘nt. 


Marer Total 


aten Cemetery 
rintendent ‘PC 
t superin >PC 3 Florence Cemetery: 
Superintendent 
Assistant superin- 
tendent 
Laborer 


borer Inclassified 


Total 


Chateau-Thierry Memo- 
rial 


Superintendent 
Laborer 


Total, Mediterra- 
nean theater. 


Total PACIFIC THEATER 
Montfaucon Memorial 
Montsec Memorial 
Tours Memorial 

Cant iy Memorial 
Brest Memorial 
Bellicourt Memorial 


Fort McKinley Cemetery: 
Office... 
Assistant 

tendent. 
Laborer_-_-. 


Guard 


Inclassified 
do 
do 
do 
do 
.do 


Total, Pacific the- 


ater. 
Mexico City Cemetery: 
Superintendent 
Laborer 


. 


Total, 
theater 


European 


Total, Mexico City 


SUMMARY 


Departmental 6 Mexico City 
European theater... . ‘ 302 
Mediterranean theater ‘ ai 3 43 | 
Pacific theater........-- : 


Total 


eo 
( 


superin- 





Grade 


Unclassified _| 


GS 
Unclassified 
do 


cece 
CPC 


Unclassified 


Unclassified 


4 


PC 
1pPC+4 


Unclassified 


Unclassified 3 
CPC-4 | 1 


Unclassified 28 
.do 


CPC-6 


Unclassified 





Oraanization for construction of memo 


DEPARTMENT 


iticn title Grade 1953 


ction engineer 


ROPEAN THEATER 


architect 


l'otal 
Cer 


yn 


nar netery 
tructi 


Cemetery 
Construction 


engineer 


en 
gineer 
Inspector 
Do 
bridge C 
struc 
pector 
Cemetery: Col 
tion engi 
Chapelle 


Ceme- 


Construction engi 
neer 
Inspector 
Margraten Cemetery 
Construction 
neer 
Inspector 
Avold Cemetery 
Construction engi 
neer 
Inspector 
Do 
James Cemetery 
Construction engi- 
neer, 
Inspector 
Do 
Laurent Cemetery 
Construction engi 
neer 
Inspector 
Do 
Neuville Cemetery 
Construction 
neer 
Inspector 


eng! 


St 


St 


eng 


lotal, 
theater 


European 


317 
and 


ais 


AL 


1954 | 


onstruct 
neer 
Laborer 
Merano 
Quarry 


Total, 


nean theater 


Vi 


Inspector 


PACIFIC THEATER 


Fort 
tery 
Construction 


McKinley C« 


neer 
Lo 

Administrative 

Sistant 
Civil engir 
Engineer aid 
Surveyor 
Draftsman 
Account clerk 
Laborers 


Total, Paci 
theatre 





Departmental 
European theater-- 
Mediterranean theater. 


su 


IMARY 


icific theater 


Total__.. 


= 


cemetle 


Mediterra- 


ti 





Summary Revised construction program 


Obligated 
prior to 1953 


$171, 419 
157, 449 
317, 856 
28, OSS 

765 
061 
) 089 
5. 037 
99 
5, 834 


5, 138 


, 657, 980 
$50. 000 


9, 107, 980 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Do you want to make a supplementary statem 
to that? I think, this committee having heard you repeatedly for 
6 years with both interest and confidence, you could limit your state 
ment to the advances for the current year and the needs for next 
vear. However, remembering that we have Mr. Jonas and M: 
Krueger, who are new members on this ena: do not limit 
your description too severely but make it so that they understand 
just what you are talking about. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Norru. Thank you very much. Again I would like 
express my appreci: ition for your confidence. 

I would like to speak on one matter which has been bothering | 
a eves deal and which is not quite in line with what you outline 
You are familiar with it, but the new members may not be. 

This ¥ ommission operates under two general appropriations. On 
is for the maintenance of structures, memorials, and monuments 
already built, mostly pertaining to the first war, but now beginning 
to pertain to the second war. We operate all over the world, 
foreign countries. Our standard of maintenance is one of whic! 
we are extremely proud, and it remains high. 3ut there is a col 
tinuing tendency to reduce our appropriations for re pairs, and sooner 
or later the effects of this will show up. For example, we have to 
maintain the aline ment of headstones which are sagging in places; 
we have to maintain our roads. That is an important aoe 

Our major ceecomniaiihen is for construction. The justification 
indicates the progress as of the Ist of January of this year, and 
we are making a special accel I believe several members of the 
Commission have so expressed themselves—that the balance of the 
funds to complete projects be voted or otherwise be placed within 
our reach. 

Our reasons are these: Uncertainty as to appropriations has caused 
delay cain ilso additional expense because of the prolonged overhead 
costs of our organization. For example, last spring we called for 
bids on Draguignan and Carthage memorials. European conditions 
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io not permit of using a general contractor. Each memorial invoives 
from 10 to 20 contracts which we must program and coordinate. 
We had on hand enough balance to start these monuments and also 
the one for Florence and also to carry along the many other items 
at all of these cemeteries which we had started—such things, for 
eae I as roads, planting, service building, and so forth. We 

mnted on the 1953 appropriation to finish those memorials for which 
we were calling for bids. We learned, however, that our appropria- 
tions for 1953 were cut heavily by the House. We had held the 
bids to build these memorials for many months; so, under pressure 
from contractors for action, I rejected all of the bids, because I 
ould not see that we could complete the work once we started it. 
rhen I had to turn around and revise this worldwide program. That 

my job. 

Later, the dollar appropriation was cut to one-half million, but 
$4.5 million were voted in counterpart or surplus-property funds. 
We have had trouble collecting this money. About $1 million is 

ll lacking. I revised our overall program, as I just said, to meet 

s condition. 

When the foreign currencies began to come in, not the ones we 
expected, we called for bids on Draguignan and Carthege memo- 

als again and now have those bids in our hands. In fact, I have di- 
rected that one of them be awarded. Last September, when the Dutch 

irrencies became available, we told the architect to verify from his 
estimates the probable cost of his memorial at Mayrates. That-is our 
tandard procedure, to prevent any surprises, and so that we know 
ican be built reason: ibly close to what our Commission has set up. 

When we found that this was so, we told him to prepare his det: niled 
working drawings and get them translated into Dutch. That is a 
slow operation. We gave him his orders last September, and the call 
for bids will be issued about April 1 of this year, I hope. 

The bids for the Florence memorial, which I directed last November, 
when the funds for that became available to work with, are only now 
about to be issued. 

We are planning to call for bids on 2 or 3 more memorials as soon 
s the drawings can be finished and if there are prospects of enough 
funds to finish what we start. 

My point in telling you this is to emphasize that it takes time to 
vet buildings under w: iy. Delays have been aggravated, also, by 
limitations placed last year on the number of people we could employ 
overseas, because our limited technical staffs became a bottleneck at 
. critical time when the A Army and Air Force overseas were competing 
for technical personnel. Programing, which, with technical and ad 

nin ative supervision, is my job, takes an enormous amount of time. 

n that connection we are receiving increasingly complaints from 
ola because these memorials are not being built. They seem to 
be satisfied about the cemeteries, and I recall that when the relatives 
were asked to make their decision should the bodies come home or 
should they remain overseas, the Army sent them pictures of World 
War I showing how the cemeteries would be treated if the bodies 
were left overseas. Now, there is a promise which should be 

aintained. 
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We continue to exercise everything we can imagine to effect, econo 
mies. For example, last year we had some sc ulpturing to do at Epinal, 
which is almost finished. We asked for bids for sculpture, and they 

came to about $17,000. We thought that was pretty excessive, and 
there were 2 or 3 other things about it that I did not like. We threy 
out the bids. Then we found a little fellow who had done sculpturing 
at the Chateau-Thierry World War I monument, and he took the job 
for $12,000. 

Mr. Krurcer. And how much was the other fellow’s bid ? 

General Norru. $17,000. 

On quarters and so forth, we are building these and utilities build. 
ings at those isolated stations: we felt we should build about the 
same sort of thing as you would give a noncommissioned officer ii 
the Army. The prices that were coming in were outrageous, and 
repeatedly I have thrown out contracts and have delayed work i: 
order that we could get reasonable prices; to some degree we have had 
to lower our standards and compromise with the local building 
practice. 

On quarters we have set a limit of $20,000 per unit. 

Mr. Puiturrs. This is for the caretaker and superintendent ? 

General Norrn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pumuuips. On that basis, you advocated a new design at Dra 
guignan for a house that would be economical ? 

General Norrn. We reduced the 2-story building to 1 story. They 
wanted $35,000 for the 2-story. I think it was pretty excessive. It 
is down to $20,000 now. 

My general comment is that, in general, this is the background. 

What we plan to do this year is this. With the money already 
available and being carried over and provided by the counterpart 
funds coming in, we propose to call for bids on all memorials except 
three. Those which will not be called for this year will be Hamm, 
Manila, and either Neuville or Henri-Chapelle, depending on which 
architect comes up first with building plans. We are asking that 
you give us the money—do not give it “all this year, if you so please, 
but give us the assurance if we start this thing that we are not going 
to have a memorial with no roof on it. 


CONSTRUCTION OF MEMORIALS AND CEMETERIES 


Mr. Puriuies. What does the total request for memorials come to 
over 5 years / 

General Norrn. We consider this by cemeteries rather than by 
memorials. 

Mr. Primurs. Take it by cemeteries. What is the total? 

General Norru. For cemeteries for the 3 years, including 1954 and 
1955, to complete our budget, it is $16,643,000 including overhead. 

Mr. Pritts. $16,648,000 finishes all of your cemetery memorials 
and building construction, including Hamm, Neuville, and all of them? 

General Nortu. Yes, sir: and including one other thing which I 
did not figure on in previous years. 

As you recall, the Germans wantonly destroyed our World War | 
memorial at Brest. Last year the fleet went in there, and the sailor: 
contributed $600 which they gave to the mayor of Brest to rebuild 
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that memorial. He has that money to turn over to us to add to what 
ui give us to rebuild. 

"Mr. Pures. How much do you estimate it would cost to rebuild 
the memorial at Brest ¢ 

(yeneral Nortu. $580,000. 

Mr. Puitiirs. That is a pretty high price for the memorial at 
Brest. 

General Nortu. Perhaps, sir. The way we do it is this: we t: ake an 
arbitrary figure of three times the cost of World War I construction, 
plus the fact that the Germans hone ycombed the foundations of that 
memorial to make their observation post. I think it will not take 
more than $580,000, and I do not want to ask for more later on. 


Usk oF CounTERPART FUNpDs 


Mr. Purtures. Of the $16,643,000, how much do you anticipate you 
will get from counterpart funds ¢ 

General Norru. None. This is for 1954 and subsequent years. 

Mr. Putiirps. None at all? 

General Nortu. Not unless you gentlemen so direct. 

Mr. Puaurrs. Let us go back for a minute. Let us review how we 
got into this counterpart fund business. 

You came to the committee last year and asked for a certain amount 
of money to do the work on memorials that you had to do in fiscal 
1953, and this committee raised the question, as I recall, of whether 
or not it would be possible to get some counterpart funds, which we 
know in many instances are being used for much less desirable pur- 
poses—for purposes which were not contemplated by Congress when 
we set up the idea. We did not intend that counterpart fran were to 
be used to make payments on their national debt and, as I recall, 
this committee, without being too sure of the nessibility, ‘suamened 
the exploration of it. Now, we took out the money therefore, and 
it went over in the Senate. Did the Senate put that in arbitrarily, 
or had they made any overtures to the State Department to find out 
if the State Department would support a request of this kind? 

Colonel SHaw. They did it arbitrarily. 

Mr. Pues. They just said to take this $4.5 million out of counter- 
part funds ¢ 

Colonel Suaw. Yes, sil 

Mr. Puiuuips. And from that point on the Bureau of the Budget, 
presumably through the State Department, began to inquire if these 
countries would use thei ir counterpart funds for that purpose 

Colonel SHaw. Yes, si 

Mr. Puiuuirs. Of the S45 million that Congress sustained, how 
much did you finally get ? 

Colonel Suaw. So far we have gotten a little less than $3.5 million. 

Mr. Piurttzrps. That came, however, from Belgium, Holland 

Colonel Suaw. There were no Belgian counterpart funds available. 

Mr. Puicurps. I think maybe I had better put this in the record, if 
there is no diplomatic reason for not doing so. Here is the authori 
zation for fiscal 1953 of $4.5 million, and that will be from guilders, 
franes, and sterling, and this shows the amount we have received from 
the French has been most liberal: the Dutch, relatively, have been 
most liberal, because they have very few cemeteries. They have 6ne 
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cemetery in Holland, and they have contributed $802,000, while th 
French have gone to $2.5 million with a great many more cemeteries, 
The British have given us $90,000 in ster ling and an additional $10,000 
for salaries and expenses, 

(The matter above referred to is as follows :) 


Foreign currencies 


Construction of memorials and cemeteries : 
Authorized for fiscal year 1953 $4, 500, 000 
Received : 
Dutch guilders: 
August 1952 ; Ki fan $742, 000 
September 1952____-_-- BS Sees ca 50, 000 
French francs: 
October 1952__- 5 Sips ne 240, 000 
November 1952... _----- = asennad an ee ee 
December 1952__- mas ; b 838, 000 
Belgian francs, Nove mber 1952 = a 432 
English sterling, November 1952 LE. ; 5 90, 000 
itt 3, 460, 432 


Balance due (delivery anticipated April 1953) ~-.-------~ 


a. O39, 56S 


Salaries and expenses: 
Authorized for fiscal year 1953__---- é 319, 550 
Received: 
Dutch guilders, August 1952__ Si : _. 10,000 
French francs, October 1952 Salas es a ___.. 260, 000 
Italian lire: 
November 1952_____~ Ae 1) ee ae 
January 1953__- ‘ a Sace bi J 11, 434 
English sterling, November 1952 pec = tS aac accitee rt aa: eee 


Balance due 


Mr. Puitiies. How do you make use of counterpart funds for 
salaries and expenses ? 

General Nortu. Because we pay our local employees. 

Colonel Suaw. They did the same thing in the salaries and ex 
penses ap ree iation. The Senate cut that $319,550, and authorized 
the use of foreign currencies in this amount. 

Mr. Priciims. When you ask for $16,643,000, you do not contem 
plate, unless we do something about it, depending on counterpart 
funds ¢ 

General Norru. Yes, sir. May I add at this point that I believe 
the money is not all counterpart funds that we are receiving, but in 
part it is surplus property funds. 

Is that correct ? 

Colonel Suaw. Yes, sir. Mostly what we have gotten so far is sur: 
plus property and lend lease. 

Mr. Puiturps. That is material we sold abroad to those countries 
or properties we sold abroad and created a little fund that we did not 
(lo anything else with? 

Colonel Suaw. Yes. 

Mr. Puituips. Is there any more money available in that fund that 
you know of, that we could attempt to secure ? 

Colonel Suaw. I do not know. 

Mr. Puiwiips. I think perhaps the committee should explore the 
possibility of using either counterpart or surplus funds before w: 
make our final appropriation. 
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General Norrn. The question was raised as to the individual who 
should be directed by the Congress to turn over these funds to us. 
Our appropriation acts direct the Secretary of the Treasury to do it, 
whereas it appears that other officials of the Government are also 
nvolved. 

Mr. Puttires. Our Government or the other governments ? 

General Norru. Our Government. 

Ir. Pruusips. I think we had better explore that. 


CONSTRUCTION OF MreEMORIALS AND CEMETERIES 


Now let us clean up your classification of “Obligations by objects” 
before we come back to the cost of cemeteries. 

You want an additional $24,426 for personal services. Where do 
you expect to put those people ¢ 

Colonel Suaw. Those are laborers spread around—6 of them addi- 
tional |; aborers 1 in World War I cemeteries and the other 15 at various 
cemeteries of World War ITI. 

Mr. Provurrs. But you have brought in no additional cemeteries ; 

these, in effect, are additions to the number of people you have had 
for the same amount of work this year. 

Colonel Suaw. No, sir. We have all of the cemeteries now, and 
he amount of maintenance work is constantly expanding as construc- 
tion items are completed. 

Mr. Putcures. Let me say for the benefit of the new members of this 
committee that we have a problem here that some members of this 
subcommittee think should be met by legislation. We have several 
problems, as a matter of fact. 

One problem is that the American Battle Monuments Commission 
does not secure authority in these cemeteries until after the Army has 
ompletely moved out. That means for a number of years the starting 
of work in the cemeteries is not possible. You cannot level them. The 
Army does some of it, but there is lack of responsibility and authority. 

The practical effect of that is the ap pearance upon Americans who 
vo abroad to these cemeteries 2, 3, 4, or 5 years after the cemetery has 
heen there and still see them in a condition of lack of care. They are 
not in the condition in which the parents and Americans v isiting them 
would expect them to be. This is aggravated by a visitor’s going into 
one of the World War I cemeteries and finding a beautiful, well-kept 
cemetery, adequately planted in grass and everything, and then try 
ing to compare the two. 

Probably General North will want me to say that World War I 
cemeteries were not much more rapidly improved than are these. 

Mr. Krucer. But they had more time. 

Mr. Pumuirs. Ac tually now we have reached the point with World 
War II cemeteries where it will be a longer time before they are in 
good condition than it took for World War I. ; 

Is not that right? 

General Norti. No, sir. We are way ahead of World War I. 

Mr. Prius. I was fearful of the delays of the last couple of years. 
I think credit for the progress should be given to the general for that. 

General Nortu. Thank you. 

Mr. Puituutes. There is one other thing we have on this same basis. 


t 
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DIVIDED RESPONSIBILITY FOR CEMETERY CARE 


General Norrm (showing photograph). That is Cambridge. 

Mr. Puiturrs. That was quite a problem, too, at Cambridge. That 
was a cemetery that had to be changed all around and completely re 
planned; the design of engineering levels and so forth had to be 
changed. 

Another thing that needs attention is the membership of this Con 
mission. I have always threatened to call for the minutes of the 
meetings of this Commission and see actually how many of them 
ever go to a meeting and what they talk about when they go there. 
It is very obvious to those of us who are genuinely intersted in this 
American Battle Monuments Commission that this whole Commission 
should be set up again and should be set up by appointments made 
as of now. The Commission should have certain ex officio people 
representing interested groups, Members of Congress, and others 
who, when they find themselves no longer representing the group or 
interest represented, would not continue as members of the Commis 
sion the way they do here. I think we ought to do something about 
that so there would be a good, active Commission. They should have 
the authority to begin work, even if the Army has not moved its bodies 
out or has not completely settled as to which are to stay. With au- 
thority and responsibility for each cemetery in the American Battle 
Monuments Commission, we would get a better job done. 

Mr. Krueger. I was going to ask why the American Battle Monu- 
ments Commission could not start work on these cemeteries while the 
Army is still there. 

Mr. Puttures. Because they have no authority to do it. 

Mr. Krurcer. The Army is still in charge? 

Mr. Puitiirs. The Army is completely in charge, technically, un- 
til the Army has moved the last body out. 

Is not that true? 

Colonel SHaw. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Puuures. And as long as Congress extends the law as to the 
time it takes to decide whether the bodies are to come to America or 
stay in Europe, then the American Battle Monuments Commission 
is barred from coming in to do any work in the cemetery. 

I would like to say for myself, if the parents of veterans who died 
on foreign soil saw the care and thoughtfulness and the condition of 
those cemeteries, they would not bring the bodies home, because I do 
not think over the years they will receive the same care in the ceme- 
teries in this country as they would—I make this a a general state- 
ment on my par t—in the American cemeteries abroad. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
OBLIGATIONS BY OBJECTS 


PERSONAL SERVICES 


Now, let us come back to the discussion of this budget. For person 
al services you are asking an addition to the present staff. I think 
you had better e xplain that. 

General Norrn. I would like to explain that last year I invited 
your committee’s attention to the fact that by placing a ceiling on 
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the number of people whom we could employ overseas we were com- 
— to get along with subnormal maintenance at many of those 

emeteries. We are trying to get them back to normal. That is our 
Or. bjective. 

Mr. Pumps. How many people will that be? 

Colonel Suaw. It will be 18 new ones, net. 

Mr. Pumures. It will be 21 new positions, and an average of 18. 


TRAVEL 


Now, you have an increase of $413 for travel. I think you have 
just rounded off the figure. 
General Norrn. Yes, sir. 


TRANSPORTATION OF THINGS 


Mr. Putuures. And you have $125 additional for transportation of 
goods. Do you have any other reason for that than the natural in- 
crease ¢ 

General Nortu. No, sir. 


RENTS AND UTILITIES 


Mr. Pumuires. How about the $400 additional for rents and utilities ? 
Is that another case of rounding off the figure, or do you have some 
reason to think you are going to require more for rents next year? 

General Norru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Prous. Have you had any of your rents raised ¢ 

Colonel Suaw. The cost of that Rome office. It is not really a 
rental. The building is owned or rented by the State Department, 
and we have rooms in it and we pay for a portion. 

Mr. Pures. Is this the embassy 4 

Colonel Suaw. No; not the embassy building but an annex. We 
pay a proportionate share of every cost of operating the building, 
maintaining and cleaning, and so forth. 

Mr. PHILLIPS . Is this the one we remodeled in 1949? 

General Nortu. No: we are not in that building. We are about two 
blocks down. It represents, evidently, our prospective share of the 
cost of operation. 

PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 


Mr. Puiures. The next item, “Printing and reproduction,” you 
have reduced $1,700. This committee never objects to a reduction in 
the items, but what about the $1,804 more for “Other contractual serv- 
ices’? Do you have something new 4 

General Norru. Item 07 is for repairs to World War I cemeteries 
and memorials. We have 8 World War I cemeteries with their chapels, 
and 11 memorials. In the past we have asked for more than has been 
granted. We still feel that what is te here is not adequate. I 
said a few moments ago that sooner or later failure to maintain is 
going to show up. So we brought it te, hoping that we would get it. 

Mr. Puitirps. You have $27,187 additional for supplies and ma- 
terials. 

Colonel SHaw. That is on page 6, where there is a breakdown. 

Mr. Puiures. We have already put that in the record. 
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My point would be, Colonel Shaw, why do you have an extra $14,010 
for coal, coke, and fuel oil as compared to preceding years? Are you 
buying a big supply? 

Colonel SHaw. The increase covers all kinds of supplies. 

General Norru. We are passing into the maintenance stage of 
World War II. Some of our superintendents’ houses of World War 
II and the other buildings are all complete so that we are no longer 


purely in construction on World War II, but we are passing t 
maintenance. 


PROPOSED MEMORIAL AT HAMM 


Mr. Pururrs. There are a number of things I imagine the newer: 
members of the committee would like to ask about cemeteries. T hay 
seen all of these cemeteries. I have seen all of the monument designs 
for them, and I want to ask the general and Mr. Harbeson some ques 
tions about the proposed monument at Hamm. 

Have vou decided to change that to one more suitable to the area 
in which it is placed ? 

Mr. Harreson. We would like to know what you have in mind. | 
believe vou said you would like one more in keeping with the architec 
ture of Luxembourg. 

Mr. Puiuirs. I said it looked to me like a World War T jem 
ready to take off, which is not appropriate for a nation that for many 
years has prided itself on its stonework. You went down to the 
Normandy Peninsula and were very careful to use stone of that area 
The design for St. James in that region is quite appropriate. 

Mr. Harsrson. Yes. This also is of stone in the region. 

Mr. Puitures. That is a beautiful memorial and very appropriate 

Mr. Harprson. Yes. 

Mr. Primus. And this memorial at St. James, General North 
thinks, is going to cost less than you architects designed it to cost. I 
call these other memorials appropriate types of architecture. IT am 
not thinking of any particular design for memorials but am trying 
to prevent something like the one proposed for Luxembourg from 
being constrneted. Luxembourg is one of the most friendly nations 
we have in Europe, and because some architect twisted your arm on 
the ground that you do not give modernists any recognition I do not 
see why Congress has to submit. 

Mr. Harseson. The modern architects, so-called, in this country 
world consider this old fashioned. 

Mr. Puoxirs. Let us be thankful that the newer ones did not get 
to vou before the old-fashioned ones did, 

Now. I do not think this subcommittee is going to feel very happy 
about the selection of a memorial like that in a place which has for a 
thousand years had its own architectural background and pride, and 
I do not think even Mr. Harbeson would think it would apply. 

Mr. Harseson. I feel a little different. The architecture of Lux 
emboure has been developed over a thousand years, and it has about 
10 centuries of architecture. As you see. it varies, It goes through 
all nhases, what we call Louis XTV, Louis XV, Louis X VT, and Louis 


Philipne, as well as others. 


Mr. Patines. Which of those do you think in any way this design 


conforms with ? 
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Mr. Harpeson. I would say with the American of 1940. What we 
are trying to do is to make something different, something that is sig- 
nificant, to recall the sacrifice of American soldiers who liberated the 
people of Luxembourg. But in doing so, they were coming from the 
America of today. They would have nothing in common with Napo- 
leonie times in Luxembourg. And that is a shrine set completely in 
a body of trees. No one from those steps can see any of this other 
Luxembourg picture nor any place where you sti und outside of Lux- 
embourg could the “y see this. They woul { simply see this shrine in 
very dignified lines where the names of the missing are carved on the 
walls of the chapel and with a flagpole and the flag of the United 
States with beech trees growing. 

Mr. Puuiures. I do not profess to make your designs for you, but 
J] think and may also say, Mr. Harbeson, that you are the only person 
who has ever defended this memorial. 

Mr. Harseson. The members of the National Fine Arts Commis- 
sion approved it, you know. 

Mr. Prius. Did they see the one they approved ? 

Mr. Harpeson. Oh, yes. They had the architect there and had all 
of the drawings there and models. 

Mr. Puiirs. We are not going to resolve this today, but I am 
glad you did not ask for any money in this year’s budget for any me- 
morial like that at Hamm, and I trust you won’t ask for any money 
in next year’s budget for a memorial like that. But if you bring in 
a memorial that in some way has some relation to the arc hitecture of 
the area like this one has to the architecture of St. James, I think you 
will get your money. That is a very fitting and a very beautiful me- 
morial, as I think you will agree. 

Mr. Harseson. | like that, very much. 

Mr. Pumures. You have a cemetery in Mexico City ? 

General Norru. Yes: I visited that 2 or 3 weeks ago. 

Mr. Priuiips. Did you ask for any money for that 

General Norru. We asked for annual maintenance appropriation. 

Mr. Puiiuirs. No money for construction ? 

General Norrn. No. 

Mr. Putitutrs. Is the cemetery in the Philippine Islands included ? 

General Norru. We are asking money for that. 

Mr. Pues. Let us get to your construction costs rather quickly, 
because that is a big item. Do you want any new automobiles? 

General Norrn. We are asking for two as replacements. 

Mr. Pumps. You are asking for some $27,000 worth of equip- 
ment, which includes 2 new automobiles as replacements. You are 
asking for a half-ton dump truck, and a 114-ton dump truck. 

General Norru. Yes, all in maintenance. 

Mr. Puituies. All in maintenance. They are all replacements? 

General Norrn. Yes; there are a lot of replacements necessary. 

Colonel Suaw. That is mostly replacement. 

General Norrn. Most of it is World War II equipment. 

Mr. Prius. It will all be replacement? 

Colonel Suaw. Yes; that will be all replacement of what we got 
in World War IT; it is old Army equipment, which we are gradually 
replacing. 

Mr. Prinuirs. Cambridge is apparently in pretty good shape. This 
is the picture of Cambridge ! 
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General Norru. Yes; that is Cambridge. 
Mr. Puiuirs. You have made improvements there ? 
General Norru. Yes. We did not bring down a very large selection 


of photographs, because usually the members do not have time to look 
at them. 





















CONSTRUCTION OF MEMORIALS AND CEMETERIES 
HEADSTONES 


Mr. Puituirs. How about your headstones; are they standing up in 
the way you expected them to? 


General Norru. Yes. 

Mr. Puittirs. The one that has the cloverleaf—— 

General Norru. St. Avold, France. 

Mr. Puiturps. That actually is going to look better than I thought 
at first, because you are getting a good stand of grass. 

Would you like to go down this list and make any comments on the 
amount of money that you expect to spend on each one for construc- 
tion work during the current year? 

General Norra. Mr. Chairman, that is accurately shown in this re- 
vised construction schedule, which was submitted. I can repeat those 
figures, if you care for me to do so. 

Mr. Puitires. That shows what you have obligated in the fiscal year 
1953, in which about $714 million 

General Nortu. What we plan to, yes. 

Mr. Puitures. By the end of the year? 

General Nortu. Yes. 

Mr. Puuiies. In the next 4 months? 

General Nort. Yes. 

Ir. Potties. And in fiscal year 1954 you expect to obligate roughly 
a little more than 8.5 million, plus the Brest Monument? 

General Norru. Yes. 

Mr. Putturps. In view of the cost of materials and cost of labor, 
if we do not put Brest up this year, why could not that be taken over 
into another year ¢ 

General Norru. The rising costs are leveling out. But first is the 
moral effect on the Navy since restoration of one of the largest monu 
ments is being postponed, then consider prolonging the overhead cost 
just 1 more year. But costs in France are actually leveling out. 

Mr. Puiiirs. In this revision, or this summary of the revised pro 
gram, which I believe is in the record, I want to return to the structure 
again. 

It seems to me you have a very large item at St. Laurent; that is 
almost $1 million. That is one on which you started work early ? 

General Norru. Yes. 

Mr. Primus. So you have that much left ? 

General Norru. I would like to explain that since 1948, when the 
first estimate of construction costs was made, the cost of building, 
according to our latest figures, has gone up 68.4 percent in France, 
in dollars. We had thought up until now that we could build within 
our estimate, but I am afraid, and accordingly I am playing it safe 
in asking for a 30-percent increase in that amount of our fund, which 
has not yet been granted to us, 
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Pures. How many of the items does the 30 percent refer 
to: all of them? 

General Norru. Everything done after 1953. 

Mr. Putuirs. Inc ‘luding M: inila ? 

(Greneral Norrn. Yes. Tn 1954 the requirements to complete will 
epresent about 130 percent of what it would have been had we been 

ile to get these things done several years ago. 

Mr. Puiiires. I do not think that we have necessarily lost money 
f we are getting 4.5 million worth of counterpart funds, and while 
| do not like to see del: ays, yet I think the loss has not been so great. 

Why do you expect to spend $5,169,806 in Manila, where costs 

ould be low ? 

(ieneral Norru. Because it is by far the largest of the cemeteries, 
ecause there are 150 acres, and it has seventeen thousand-odd graves, 
vhereas the next largest is St. Avold, with a little more than half 
that number of graves, and a much lesser area. 

Also in Manila we are finding there are very few natural materials. 
Most everything we have to ship in, except cement. ‘The costs are 

cher; and our monuments were set up according to the size and 
imber of graves in the cemetery, and it is a more expensive monu- 
ent. 7 

Mr. Prmutrs. Is it proportion: ite ly expe nsive in its design of con- 
struction, or in its size? 

Mr. Harsrson. I might add that there are some 33,000 names of 
issing people. 

General Norru. And may I interpolate, as Mr. Harbeson has said, 
that the memorial covers three functions, one of which is commemora 
tion of the missing and those lost or buried at sea. We inust bear in 
inind that it is here that a large number of the Navy missing will be 
commemorated. 

STAFF OF THE COMMISSION 


Mr. Jonas. Are you, General North and Colonel Shaw, assigned 
here by the Army ¢ 

General NortH. We are both members of the Regular Army. The 
laws requires that the secretary shall be appointed by the P resident, 
and shall be a member of the Regular Army. 

Mr. Jonas. You are detailed to serve with this Commission. You 
perform no other military duty? 

General Nortu. No. 

Mr. Jonas. How big an overhead do you have? You spoke a 
moment ago about your staff. How big a staff does the Commission 
have ¢ 

General NorrH. We have our main office in Washington; and we 
have a small office in Italy, which turns out decdetcahbts and we have 
an office in Manila, and one in Paris. 

Mr. Jonas. Why do you need an office abroad? I cannot under- 
stand why that is necessary if you are winding up the work. 

General Norra. No, we are building. 

Mr. Jonas. But your plan eliminates the offices when the work is 
completed ? 

General Norrn. We will liquidate down toa very small maintenance 
staff, because the maintenance has to be handled by somebody; we have 
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to have somebody to handle the pay rolls and to direct the cemetery 
maintenance. 








H 
Mr. Jonas. I was wondering whether it would be possible for the 
embassies to handle the pay roll. 
Mr. Puiuips. That is something that could be looked into. h 


(Off-record discussion. ) 


SCOPE OF CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 











Mr. Jonas. How much construction is already under contract, for 
which you need money to complete 4 

General Norru. That question is not simple to answer, sir. May 
I tell you what we are doing? Perhaps you will find the answer 
there ? 

We are building 14 cemeteries with all the features that go into 
them, from grading to landscaping, headstones, service buildings, 
drainage, water supply, water distribution; and, in addition, in each 
one we propose to build a memorial. At this moment there is one 
memorial, which is an additional (15th) one, which we have finished, 
We are building 5 memorials which will be finished this year. 

I hope to start 6 more before the end of this fiscal year. On one 
of them the orders have already gone out tostart. That is the picture. 

We will not start three more until the next fiscal year. We shall 
not even start all those six I said we would start cake. we have an 
indication from the Congress that we will have enough money to 
finish what we have started. 

Mr. Jonas. You mean that you are planning to start some additional 
monuments between now and the end of the fiscal year, anticipating 
that you will get enough money under the new appropriation? 

General Norrn. It is not quite that, sir. Ours is a no-year appro- 
priation. We have carry-over money. 

As I explained, we have 10 to 20 contracts per monument. We have 
enough funds on hand to get new monuments started. We can get 
them perhaps 50 percent started, but I do not want to wind up next 
year and find that we cannot put a roof on them. 























AVAILABILITY OF WATER 














Mr. Pururrs. What is the story as to water? You had Florence, 
and Epinal and one other. Where is the one you were pumping ? 

General Norru. Our water supply is solid at all places now but 
three. We have now decided to drill at Margraten. 

Mr. Puiiirrs. There was one where your supply from the local 
community was not sure. 

General Norru. That was Henri Chapelle, sir. We decided to drill. 

The municipality cannot get the money to bring in the water, sir. 

Mr. Puivuips. If that is all, we will see you next year. 

























LEGISLATIVE AUTHORITY 
(The following letter stating the legislative authority for activities 
of the American Battle Monuments Commission was requested by 
the committee for insertion in the record at this point :) 
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FEBRUARY 26, 1953. 
Hon. JOHN PHILUPs, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Independent Offices Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PHILLIPS: In response to your letter of February 24, I am 
happy to give you the following information regarding the activities of this 
Commission and the legal authority for these activities. 

The activities of the Commission are: 

\. Operation and maintenance of World War I United States military ceme 
teries and memorials located in foreign countries. 

Operation and maintenance of World War IT United States military cemeteries 
and memorials located in foreign countries, 

Operation and maintenance of Mexico City National Cemetery. 

8. Construction of World War II cemeteries and memorials, 

2». The legal authorities for the activities above listed are: 

The act of March 4, 1928, as amended by the act of June 26, 1946 (36 U.S. C. 
121, 123-132, 188) ; Executive Order 6614, February 26, 1984, transferring to the 
Commission the World War I United States military cemeteries and memorials 
located in foreign countries; Executive Order 9873, July 16, 1947, transferring 
the Mexico City National Cemetery; and Executive Order 10057, May 14, 1949, 
ransferring the World War II cemeteries. 

B. The act of June 26, 1946 (36 U.S. C. 121, 123-132, 138b) ; the act of August 
5, 1947 (Public Law 368, 80th Cong.) ; and the act of July 1, 1948 (Public Law 
871, SOth Cong.). 

Faithfully yours, 
THOMAS NORTH, 
Brigadier General, USA, Secretary. 


REVISED BUDGET ESTIMATES 


(The following revised budget justification was received subsequent 
to the committee hearing :) 


THE AMERICAN BATTLE MONUMENTS COMMISSION, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 26, 1953 
The CHAIRMAN, 
Committee on Appropriations, Subcommittee on Independent Offices, 
Hlouse of Representatives. 

DEAR Mk. CHAIRMAN: In the absence of the Secretary of the Commission, I 
have the honor to advise you of the following reductions made by the Bureau of 
the Budget after a special review of the Commission's estimates for the fiscal year 
1V4 : 


Amount in 
1954 budget 


$780, OOK $750, 000 


i cemeteries 9, 500, 000 9, 000, 000 
The reductions are applied as set forth in the following comparative table 


Appropriation ar 


Salaries and expenses 
Personal services 
Supplies and 


lipment 





The reasoning of the Bureau of the Budget in making these reductions is not 
stated. However, we understand unofficiaily that the Bureau was influenced 
to make only a slight reduction in the construction appropriation by the feeling 
that, the Government being committed to this program, it would be desirah\ 
to hasten its completion and thereby effect a saving through the earlier elimi: 
ti_n of the overhead costs. 

Faithfully yours, 


CHARLES B. SHAw, 
Lieutenant Colonel, AGC, Officer in Charg: 


Wepnespay, Fesruary 25, 1953. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR AERONAUTICS 
WITNESSES 


DR. JEROME C. HUNSAKER, CHAIRMAN 

GEN. JAMES H. DOOLITTLE, MEMBER 

DR. HUGH L. DRYDEN, DIRECTOR 

DR. JOHN F. VICTORY, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 

JOHN W. CROWLEY, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR FOR RESEARCH 
I. H. ABBOTT, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR RESEARCH 

A. M. ROTHROCK, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR RESEARCH 
RICHARD V. RHODE, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR RESEARCH 
E. H. CHAMBERLIN, EXECUTIVE OFFICER 

RALPH E. ULMER, BUDGET OFFICER 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimat 


Appropriation or estimate $50, 650, 000 $48, 586, 100 
Reimbursements frorh other accounts 16, 554 31, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 10, 005 23, 000 

Total available for obligation 50, 676, 559 48, 640, 100 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 113, 391 


Obligations incurred 50, 563, 168 48, 640, 100 


Nott Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the proceeds of sale of personal proj 
erty (40 U.S C, 481 ({« 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimat« 


1. Aerodynamic research $25, 640, 342 | $23, 482, 000 $28, 165, 0 

2. Powerplants research 16, 526, 524 15, 685, 000 18, 457 
Aircraft structural research 5, 475, 000 6, 452, 000 9, 325 

4. Operating problems research 1, 693, 000 | 1, 795, 000 | 1, 685, 
Headquarters management and coordination 228, 30% 1, 226, 100 1, 240 


Obligations incurred 50, 563, 168 48, 640, 100 58, 872, 
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CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT 


Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual 


Appropriation or estimate 
Prior valance 
Appropriation 
Contract authorizatior 


$6, 650, 000 $16, 700, 000 


yea available 


6, 028, 479 


Total available for obligation 
Balance available in subsequent year 
Unobligated balance, estir 

A ppropriatior 
Contract authorization 


22, 728, 479 
A ppropriation 
nated savings 


Obligations incurred 


Description 1952 | 1953 estimate 
Aerod 
Power 
Aircraft 


lamik 


ints researc! 


tructural rese 


resear¢ $5, 882, SSO 
308, 159 


804, 412 


$6, 900, 000 
6, 500, 000 


irch 9, 328, 479 


Obligations incurred 6, 995, 451 728, 479 


99 


Obligations by objects 

10 Lands and structures: 
1952 
1953 


1954 
inalysis of expenditures 


1952 actual 1953 estimate 


$12, 719 
404 


YQ5, 


47 
299 


451 


5, $22, 871 
2,190, 610 


100, 000 
2, 090, 610 


CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT 
AUTHORIZATION) 


atlable for liquidation of contract authorization 


Appropriat é ate 7), 000 
Prior year bal nce a ble 225, 554 
Applied to contract authorizat 

Balance available in sut 


$1, 000, 000 
100 
100 


ASG 
11, 824, ORG LK: 5R6 
St u 


100, 586 


Obligations incurred 


1953 estimate 


Diy 


(LIQUIDATION OF Cont 


1954 estimat; 


$14, 600. 
| 


1954 estim 


| 
| $4, 230 
6, 300 


670, ( 


11, 200 


$6, 995, 4: 
22 


, 128, 
200, 000 


1954 estimate 


Om 


\ 


RACT 


1954 estimat 


$4, 200, OOK 


4, 200, 000 
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Analysis of expenditures 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate 1954 estimate 


| estimat juidated obligations, start of year $5, 997, 62 $7, 425, 577 $2, 800, 000 
tions transferred from ‘‘Construction and equ 
itional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics’ 11, 741, 74! 1, 183, 813 4, 200, 000 
14, HO 


609. 7, 000, 000 
juct unliquidated obligations, end of year 7 5, 577 2, 800, 


Total expenditures ), 313, 78¢ R09 
nditures are distributed as follows 
Out of appropriations to liquidate prior year contract 


1uthorization 4, 931, 827 
Out of prior authorizations 5, 381, 962 


Mr. Pritiies. We have with us today the National Advisory Com- 

ttee for Aeronautics presenting their budget request for fiscal year 
1954. Dr. Hunsaker will make the presentation for the committee. 
He has with him General Doolittle, whom we are very glad to see, 
Dr. Dryden, Mr. Victory, Mr. Crowley, Mr. Abbott, Mr. Rothrock, 
Mr. Rhode, Mr. Chamberlin, and Mr. Ulmer, whose names appear on 
this list I have before me, and then he has a few gentlemen sitting 
round here whose names are not on the list. 


TOTAL BUDGET REQUEST 


eae, You are asking next vear for $58,830,000 as compared to an appro- 
3” 479 priation of $48,586,100 for the current fiscal year. 
0), 000 Have vou obligated the entire $48,586,100 ? 
Dr. Hunsaxer. I believe not completely. 
Mr. Primus. How much of it is still uncommitted or unobligated ? 
Mr. Unmer. On January 31, we had an unobligated balance of 
320,070,664 out of the $48 million appropriated. 
Mr. Puiiiies. Now do you want to make a preliminary statement ? 


(GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Hunsaxer. Yes, sir. I would appreciate the opportunity to 
do so. 


200. 00% 


oan This budget has been prepared by us in the light of a certain policy 
decision that the committee has taken and which is substantially em 
bodied in a letter to the Congress in our report which we are required 
by law to make annually. If I may, I would like to read a few ex- 
cerpts from that letter and then put the entire letter in the record. 

Mr. Putiiirs. All right. But let me ask you, first of all, whether 
this budget was made before or after the present Budget Director’s 
request for revisions of what we call the Truman budget. 

Dr. Hunsaxer. It was made before and passed the Bureau of the 
Budget. before. 

Mr. Puitires. Then you are in process of suggesting revisions to 
him ? 

Dr. Hunsaxer. Yes. That is under study now. 

Mr. Puiuirs. You have not done that yet? 

Dr. Hunsaxer. We have not yet had the second hearing before the 
Bureau of the Budget. We have had the first hearing, and this budget 
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before you now is the one submitted by the President last December. 

Mr. Prius. The same answer, I presume, applies to the matter 
of additional employees who are all at the present time under what 
we refer to as a freeze order. You are asking for some 1,645 new 
positions ? 

Dr. Hunsaxer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Puiures. Which is a fairly heavy jump, even under normal 
circumstances. 

Dr. Hunsaxer. Yes, sir. It is a policy question that will have to be 
decided, I think, at this table. 

Now, the committee has authorized this statement to the Congress 
and has authorized me to sign it. So I am speaking on behalf of the 
entire committee. 
URGENCY OF NACA RESEARCH EFFORT 
The urgency of the NAC A-research effort results from its direct 
relation to our national security. The NACA feels an increasing 
sense of urgency from the realization that it has not been possible 
to utilize to fheix full capacity the extensive research facilities of 
the NACA at a time when an unfriendly power overseas has chal 
lenged our eae air supremacy. The Congress has shown far 
sighted and timely understanding in supporting a continuing 
program to modernize and expand aeronautical-research facilities, 
and the NACA takes considerable satisfaction in the value of the 
results obtained from these facilities. But the funds current], 
available for their operation are seriously inadequate for the wel- 
fare of the United States. 

Since the achievement of supersonic flight in 1947 with a research 
airplane, our aircraft industry and the military services have been 
proceeding, in the face of extraordinarily difficult problems, to 
develop practical military airplanes to operate at supersonic speeds. 
These problems are increasingly acute in aerodynamics, propulsion. 
and structures. NACA research, which has a profound influence 
upon the future success of our military program, is decreasing while 
the need is increasing. Recent failures of high-speed airplanes in 
flight indicate that we do not fully understand all of the problems of 
high-speed flight. Innovations in design should be supported by 
more adequate research. 

Since hostilities started in Korea, the NACA has submitted larger 
budget estimates to cover the needs of its research program, in the 
conviction that the United States cannot afford to risk its advanced 
position in scientific research in aeronautics, but only part of these 
needs have been met in the final appropriations. The NACA may 
have failed to state clearly enough the necessity for more intensive 
research in view of the dangerous international situation. 

In cooperation with the economy program of the Government, the 
NACA has endeavored to stretch the operating funds available to 
meet increasing research needs during the national buildup of air- 
power. The NACA has had the assistance of leaders in science, 
industry, and the military services in selecting the most pressing 
research problems to receive attention. After making such selec 
tion, many important problems remain that require solution befor: 
further progress can be made in the quality and performance of 
high-speed aircraft, but attack on them must be deferred. 
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In the race for air supremacy, the date for the ultimate test is 
inknowable. The time available to carry out a logically planned 
research program is, consequently, a matter of judgment. What is 
left undone now may never be undertaken. 

Nevertheless, there is one fundamental certainty: Our country is 
making an immense investment in security through airpower. That 
nvestment will be only as sound as the adequacy of a continuing 
scientific-research program without which there is a real danger that 
this airpower might become second best. Research solves current 
problems but is most productive when it reveals new knowledge, 
leading to new applications. Research laboratories, consequently, 
must be used intensively and changed from time to time to deal with 
the new problems that come with progress. 

Further modernization of the NACA-research laboratories and, 
above all, adequate operating funds as reflected in these estimates, 
are needed more urgently than at any time since V—J Day. 

Mr. Puuuirs. The committee perhaps would ask a balancing ques- 
(ion; that is, in view of the very great urgency you expressed there, 
whether you have m: ade all of the balancing economies which the state 
of the Nation’s finances would suggest. 

Dr. Hunsaxer. We have done the balancing economies where we 
can. We have frozen personnel. We are running now somewhat 
shorthanded, and we have had, I think, thanks to Mr. Thomas, a thor- 
ough survey of our managerial methods by the General Accounting 
Office. Their report has just come along, and we hope that out of 
that we may learn things of advantage to the economy and good man 
agement of our laboratories and their planning. We have in hand 
a study of the possibilities of juggling the priority of some new fa- 
cilities which we know are needed. That has a bearing on the recent 
directive of Mr. Dodge to take another look at budget requests. ‘That 
study is now in hand, but that only applies to achieving « judgme nt 
as to the rate, as to when the new facilities ought to be started and 
can some of them be deferred. That is under study now, and we have 
questions as to priority. I confess personally that I am very hesitant 
to believe I know it all myself. How much time do we have; how 
much can we drop out. And if we do get a crystal ball I wish some- 
one else would take the responsibility for seeing what it says. 

Mr. Puiturrs. The committee is sympathetic with that statement 
but feels there are certain facts which can be added up to the bottom 
of the column. 

Dr. Hunsaxer. As a taxpayer, I appreciate that. 


STATUTORY AUTHORITY 


Mr. Pures. We have been asking all of the agencies, on the sug- 
gestion originally of Mr. Cotton, to indicate their authorization for 
what they do. I think perhaps that is a very appropriate thing to 
ask your agency. 

Can you give us the citation for your original authorization and 
the definition of the responsibility that you have ? 

My recollection is you were set up very largely as a correlation to 

aeronautical research. 

Dr. Hunsaxer. We were set up in 1915 under the administratior 
of President Wilson. The code reference is 38 Stat. 930. There have 
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been several amendments to this basic act, the most recent being Pul 
lie Law 549, 80th Congress, approved May 25, 1948. 
Mr. Tuomas. That is very short. W hy not read it into the record? 
Dr. Hunsaker (reading) : 


There is hereby established a National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
(hereinafter referred to as “the Committee”) to be composed of not more thar 
seventeen members appointed by the President. Members shall serve as such with 
out compensation, and shall include two representatives of the Department of the 
Air Force; two representatives of the Department of the Navy, from the office in 
charge of naval aeronautics; two representatives of the Civil Aeronautics Au 
thority; one representative of the Smithsonian Institution; one representative 
of the United States Weather Bureau; one representative of the National Bureau 
of Standards; the Chairman of the Research and Development Board of the 
National Military Establishment : and not more than seven other members selected 
from persons acquainted with the needs of aeronautical science, either civil or 
military, or skilled in aeronautical engineering or its allied sciences. Unless 
otherwise provided by law, each member not representing a Government depart- 
ment or agency shall be appointed for a term of five years * * *. 

Mr. Pritiirs. What I want is what you are set up to do and the 
authorization for expenditures. 

Dr. Hunsaker (reading) : 

(b) Under such rules and regulations as shall he formulated by the Committee 
with the approval of the President, for the conduct of its work, it shall be the 
duty of the Committee (1) to supervise and direct the scientific study of the 
problems of flight with a view to their practical solution, (2) to determine the 
problems which should be experimentally attacked, and to discuss their solution 
and their application to practical questions, and (3) to direct and conduct 
research and experiment in aeronautics in the Langley Aeronautical Laboratory, 
the Ames Aeronautical Laboratory, the Flight Propulsion Research Laboratory, 
and in such other laboratory or laboratories as may, in whole or in part, be placed 
under the direction of the Committee. 

That, sir, I believe, is the definition of the field of our research: 
scientific study of the problems of flight with a view to their practical 
solution” and the operation of laboratories. 

Mr. Corron. Has that declaration contained in the original act 
ever been amended, expanded, and amplified by any subsequent acts 

Dr. Hunsaker. Yes. I have read you the act as amended. It has 
been amended with changes in the Government. The Department of 
Commerce representation was added, and there were changes when 
the Air Force became a separate department, and the number of the 
Committee has been changed. 

Mr. Putiurrs. If you will read further, does it not give you primary 
authority for coordinating all of the work in aeronautical research ? 

Dr. Hunsaker. I doubt it. 

Mr. Pumas. What is your limitation on the authorization for 
funds? 

Mr. Unmer. There is no limitation in the basic act. There are 
limitations in specific annual authorizations for construction appro- 
priations, 

Mr. Putriips. What are they? 

Mr. Utmer. In the current vear, it is $19,700,000. 

Mr. Vicrory. No limitation is in the permanent law. 

Mr. Priurpes. The authorization is only the one that comes with 
the bill ? 

Dr. Drypen. Up until 2 or 3 years ago, the only authorization was 
that contained in the appropriation act itself. At that time this com- 
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ittee requested that we get an authorization each year, and that has 
been done for the past 2 or 3 years. Each year we come in with a re- 
quest for new facilities. 

Mr. Puriures. To the legislative committee ¢ 

Dr. Drypen. To the legislative committee and to the Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Mr. Puiwres. And you ask for an appropriation authorization for 
that particular year? 

Dr. Drypen. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomas. For construction only. 

Mr. Putturs. That is correct. I understand that. 

What authorizations were you given for fiscal 1954? 

Dr. Drypen. For fiscal 1954 the legislation has been submitted to 
the Bureau of the Budget by the last administration. A bill has been 
introduced in the House. ‘The legislative committee of the Senate de- 
clined to introduce a bill until after the reaffirmation by the new ad- 
ministration. This will come in as part of the second review by the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Puitiirs. How much was the House bill ? 

Mr. Utmer. $14.6 million. 


LEGISLATIVE AUTHORITY 


(The following letter stating the legislative authority for the ac- 
tivities of the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics was 
requested by the committee for insertion in the record at this point :) 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR AERONAUTICS, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 12, 1953. 
Hon. JOHN PHILLIPs, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Independent Offices Appropriations, 
United States House of Representatives, Washington 25, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Puiiires: In reply to your letter of February 24, 1953, the follow- 
ing information is forwarded: 

Under our organic act (Public Law 271, 63d Cong., approved March 3, 1915) 
the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics has but a single function— 
to supervise and direct the scientific study of the problems of flight, with a 
view to their practical solution, and to determine the problems which should 
be experimentally attacked, and to discuss their solution and their application 
to practical questions. In the event of a laboratory or laboratories, either in 
whole or in part, being placed under the direction of the committee, the com- 
mittee may direct and conduct research and experiment in aeronautics in such 
aboratory or laboratories. 

Public Law 908, 70th Congress, approved March 2, 1929, increased the mem- 
bership of the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics from 12 members 
to 15 members. Public Law 549, 80th Congress, approved May 25, 1948, re- 
enacted the functions of the NACA without change, increased the membership 
from 15 members to 17 members, and provided for 5-year terms of office for 
the members from private life. 

The United States Code reference to NACA legislation is 50 United States 
Code, section 151. 

Very truly yours, 
J. F. Vicrory, Acting Director 


REVIEW OF BUDGET REQUEST 


Dr. Hunsaker. On this policy matter, before we get down to dis- 
cussing the budget, I think it might be helpful, to the degree that our 
research program is closely linked with the requirements and requests 
of the military, to have a short statement from General Doolittle. 
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General Doolittle is not only a member of the NACA from civil life 
but is also the chairman of our new facilities panel and is an adviser to 
the Secretary of the Air Force. He might, I think, clarify these phases 
that I am trying to talk about here—that we have a great responsi 
bility and an immense investment in air power, and we have, somehow, 
to coordinate our activities with it. 

Mr. Puiuires. General Doolittle, we will be glad to hear you. First, 
we will insert the rest of page 5 which Dr. Hunsaker has not read, and 
pages 6, 7, and 8 in the record. 

(The matter above referred to follows :) 


SUMMARY OF FISCAL YEAR 1954 ESTIMATES 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Funds in the amount of $58,830,000 are requested for salaries and expenses 
for the fiscal year 1954. This sum will provide for operation of the NACA head 
quarters in Washington, D. C.; three major research laboratories at Langle) 
Field, Va., Moffett Field, Calif., and Cleveland, Ohio; the Pilotless Aircraft Sta 
tion at Wallops Island, Va.; the High-Speed Flight Station at the Edwards Air 
Force Base, Edwards, Calif., the Western Coordination Office at Los Angeles, 
Calif.; and the Wright-Patterson Coordination Office at the Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base, Ohio. The plant value of the NACA’s laboratories and stations, in 
cluding work in process under current authorizations, is approximately $300 
million. 

The amount requested for the fiscal year 1954 represents an increase of 
$10,243,900 over the amount available for the fiscal year 1953. In summary, the 
requested increase is necessary to provide personnel, electric power, supplies 
equipment, and other services for the operation of new research facilities being 
completed during the fiscal years 1953 and 1954, and for the more intensive 
utilization of existing facilities engaged in solving the most critical problems 
of transonic and supersonic flight. 

The NACA is currently in the process of reducing its staff from a total of 7,652 
employees at the end of the fiscal year 1952 to a planned total of 7,100 employees 
at the end of the fiscal year 1953. The reduction of 552 employees is made neces 
sary by the reduced appropriation provided for the current fiscal year. The 
estimates for the fiscal year 1954 are based on an increase in staff to a total of 
9,300 employees at the end of the fiscal year 1954. The proposed increase of 
2.200 employees is required to permit the operation of new facilities (609 em 
ployees) being completed during 1953 and 1954 and to permit an expansion of 
effort in the critical fields of research through the increased utilization of exist 
ing facilities (1,591 employees). Approximately 50 percent of the increase in 
funds for salaries and expenses requested for the fiscal year 1954 is required to 
finance this personnel program. The remainder of the increase will provide the 
necessary electric power, supplies, equipment, and other services required for 
operation of the new facilities and for the planned increase in the utilization 
of existing facilities. 

Detailed analyses and justifications for each object of expenditure unde 
the salaries and expenses appropriation are presented immediately following 
this general statement. Summary sheets are included at the end of the sectio 
on salaries and expenses, showing actual and estimated obligations for each 
laboratory, station, and office for the fiscal years 1952, 1953, and 1954 


CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT 


To discharge its responsibilities in conducting scientific aeronautical researc! 
the NACA must design and construct at its laboratories and stations the specia 
research facilities required for solution of the problems: of flight. Funds for this 
purpose are provided under the “Construction and equipment” appropriation 

Whenever possible, it is the policy.of the NACA to meet its requirements fo1 
new research facilities by a continuing program of modernizing existing facili 
ties. This policy has been followed in the estimates for the fiscal year 1954 which 
include projects for the modernization of two existing wind tunnels each at the 
Langley and Ames Laboratories to increase their usefulness for high-speed re 
search, for improvements to electrical substation facilities at the Langley Labora 
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ry, and for improvements to a preflight testing jet at the Wallops Station. New 
projects in the 1954 program include a large rocket engine facility at the Lewis 
Laboratory and a small wind tunnel at the Langley Laboratory for research at 
yery high speeds. 

rhe 1954 construction program totals to $14,600,000. Continuing the procedure 
ised with respect to the construction programs for the last 3 years, a request for 
the necessary authorizing legislation for the 1954 program has been submitted to 
the Senate and to the House of Representatives in order that legislative con- 
sideration of the program may proceed concurrently with the studies made by 
the Appropriations Committees, 

Additional funds in the amount of $4,200,000 are required to complete the 
quidation of contract authorization provided in prior years, bringing the total 

nstruction and equipment appropriation requested for the fiscal year 1954 to 
$18,800,000. 

Justifications of the construction projects proposed for the fiscal year 1954 are 
resented in the construction and equipment section of this booklet, following the 

ction on salaries and expenses. The writeups are necessarily brief; all mate 
rial of a classified nature has been deleted. More detailed writeups are available 

a separate classified booklet. 


Analysis of appropriations and estimates, fiscal years 1953 and 1954 
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Total, appropriated and estimated 66, 286, 100 77. 630, 000 +11. 343. OK 


Mr. Purtisirs. The committee will note that you are asking an 
additional $4,894,405 for personal services for next year, which would 
inake your total for personal services $40,765,000, 

For your other expenditures under the other items of expenditure, 
excluding personal services, you are asking for $10,250,000— 

Mr. Uxsmer. The $10 million figure includes the $4 million for 
personal services. 
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Mr. Paiturrs. Yes. I should have subtracted that. ‘hat makes 
55.5 million additional requested for other expenses, making your 
total request for both personal services and other expenses $58,830,000, 

Then, for new construction, about which you will want to talk to 
us in considerable detail, you are asking for total construction around 
$18.8 million, which is $1.1 million more than you asked for last 
year, of which $4.2 million is liquidation of contract authority pre- 
viously given you. Does that completely wipe out all of your contract 
authority which has been given you? 

Mr. Utmer. That does, : sir. 

Mr. Puituies. That wipes it out / 

Mr. U_mer. That completes it. 

Mr. Prius. General Doolittle, we will be glad to hear you. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF GEN. JAMES H. DOOLITTLE 


General Doorrrrie. One of my chores is that of technical adviser 
to the Chief of the Air Staff and the Secretary for Air; so I am 
really here in two capacities—one as a member of NACA and another 
as adviser to the Military Establishment. 

From the military viewpoint, we have quite a few disadvantages 
in connection with our potential enemies. We have two distinct 
udvantages. Those two are our ability to mass produce and our 
superior science and technology. 

The NACA is the principal governmental agency that serves the 
Navy, Air Force, and to a lesser extent the Army, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and other agencies with research information that will 
permit them to be sure that our future equipment is modern, capable 
of doing the job, and preferably better than that of our potential 
enemy. 

Without the information that the military services get from 
NACA, it would be very difficult, if not impossible, for us to put 
into our tremendous produc tion capacity the type of equipment that 
we will have to have. The thinking and the research NACA is doing 
now will be reflected in the equipment that comes into actual use 
> or 10 years from now. From that point of view, the NACA is 
actually an adjunct of the military services. 

NACA has another function which is extremely important. That is 
aiding the Air Force in solving important recent problems. Where an 
airplane is, for instance, shedding its wings in the air or is not acting 
properly, they conduct immediate tests to determine the troubles and 
correct them. 

NACA isa very great and essential asset to the military services, and 
if the capacity of NACA to do its job were too greatly curtailed, the 
military services would suffer immediately through our not having the 
force to do it now as well as in the future, not having the facilities to 
do our job of maintaining peace or, if war comes, of winning it. 

Mr. Pariuuips. Thank you, General Doolittle. 

Now, your job, Dr. Hunsaker, is to convince this committee that you 
need the amount of $18.8 million for new construction, if that is the 
amount you need and not a lesser amount for the exact work you pro 


] ose, 
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I think you had better tell us why you want $4.6 million for addi- 
tions to the Langley Laboratory. If you prefer to present this in a 
different way than I am taking, just tell me. 

Dr. Hunsaxer. | think that is quite all right. I prefer to turn 
over those specific items in the budget to Dr. Dryden, who has been in 

harge of the staff work in connection with them. 


BUDGET REVIEW OF CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Dr. Dryden. I think I should preface my statement by saying that 
\ review, in line with the letter of the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, is in progress and there will be some change in the numbers 
you have here. Obviously we are not ready to submit anything final 
to you. There may still be further changes by the Bureau of the 
Budget, but I think it is necessary, in order that you are not quite 
totally taken by surprise by something new later on, that we go into 
t at this point. 

Mr. Pururrs. If the subcommittee will turn to page 121 of the 
istifications, they will geta little better breakdown than the one I 
ave been using. 

Dr. Drypen. I have to preface this by say ing a word about projects 
that are already authorized and appropriated for in 1953. In those 
projects there are two relating to problems of structures—this matter 
f airplanes going to pieces from vibration and flutter and the matter 
f the effect of heat at very high speeds on our future airplanes. 

We have found as the bids have been coming in on these two fa 
cilities that we are not able to complete both of them within the 
unounts allowed b \ Congress. I will have to go back and Say that 


‘ongress has not specified, either in the authorization or the appro- 

riation act, specifically what has been allowed. We have come in 

vith a figure and with estimates which are accurate to the best of 
knowledge. Through the operations of Congress, with which 

you are familiar, we wind up with some compromise overall figure, 
usually without any expression of congressional opinion on any one 


, 


f those items, and the amount which comes out is not exactly related 
io the sum of any rene of our items We then have the job of de 
iding what to do within the over: all appropriation. 

in 1955 we rowed »5 curtailing the scope of those two structural] 

wilities, reducing our estimates by, in effect, reducing the facilities 
and also the capacity, we could stay within the allotments. We found 
this is not possible. 

You are all familiar with the criticism of our operations that has 
been made by the General Accounting Office. We get into this diffi 
culty, that as the project moves along we find we have to tay ep reducing 
its scope to stay within the amount available. In 99 cases out of 100, 
we are successful. Occasionally we are not, and this, was criticized 
n the GAO report. 

What we did, instead of coming back to Congress and saying that 

e were essentially in a deficiency situation, we said we would pull in 
our belt on salaries and expenses to complete the project. ‘There is a 
hadowy line between equipment which should be provided under sal 
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uries and expenses and that which should be a part of the construc. 
tion. The question is similar to that encountered in building a house. 
Is a refrigerator part of the house, or is a dishwasher part of the 
house. And within that shadowy line we pulled in our belt on sal- 
aries and expenses in order to ¢ omplete the facility in the end, saving 
money to the country. 

We see such a situation coming up in the 1953 program. Our re- 
view is at this stage: we are recommending a deletion of the high 
temperature structural facility in the 1953 program, saving for 1953 
about $1.5 million which will go back to the Treasury. We are going 
to recommend that this project be put at the top of the 1954 list, 
because it is the most important project of any that we have. That 
particular one, of course, is covered by the authorizing legislation for 
1953. We are restoring and resubmitting it at the or iginal estimated 
cost which we think is as accurate as we know how to make it. That, 
of course, would increase the amount for construction and equipment 
In 1954. 

We have proposed to delete the two projects which are at the bot- 
tom of our 1954 priority list. This will be the deletion of the project 
on page 135 for the Langley Laboratory and on page 147 for the 
Ames Laboratory. 

I say “deletion.” I mean defer, because you probably will see those 


projects again later on. 

Mr. Puiurrs. You mean the one on page 135 will be in fiscal year 
1955 ¢ 

Dr. Drypen. We will consider that when 1955 comes along. We 
will review the situation at that time. At least, it will not appear in 


the revised 1954 program and will not appear in the revised authoriz- 
ing legislation which we will recommend. 

We are also curtailing the rocket engine research facility on page 

150 for the Lewis Labor: atory to a figure of substantially half this 
amount by taking out part of that project. This results in a decrease 
in the overall request for 1954 of about $1.5 million. 

Mr. Puiwres. It must result in more than that if you are cutting 
out the project on page 150. 

Dr. Drypen. We are adding the high-temperature structural facility 
to 1954. 

Mr. Prius. To how much does that amount ? 

Mr. Utmer. $4,153,000. 

Mr. Priups. Making a net reduction of approximately $1.5 
million ? 

Mr. Utmer. $1.4 million is the exact amount. 

Dr. Drypen. That, of course is not firm. This recommendation has 
not yet been submitted to the Bureau of the Budget. It will be re- 
viewed by them. They may curtail it still further or may delete those 
items. I do not know. I thought it was useless for us to discuss 
something which we know is going to be modified. 

[ do not know whether or not you wish to go into this high tempera- 
ture structural facility. 

Mr. Puitures. The one you have already justified ? 

Dr. Drypen. Last year and for which we have the authorization. 
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Mr. Putures. I think you had better review it briefly, if you will, 
because we have two new members on the subcommittee who did not 
hear your justification last year, and the subcommittee will not mind 
hearing the justification again. 

I would like to say this—not to interrupt you, but it seems to me 
your statement does raise a problem which has to come before this 
subcommittee at some time or other; that is, you hold that all we do 
s to appropriate to you a lump sum and that you can do with that 
lump sum whatever you want. 

Dr. Drypen. Oh, no. The authorizing legislation does authorize 
specific items. 

Mr. Putiuips. We thought it did, but I began to wonder after read- 
ng this report. 

Dr. Drypen. No. But, you see, the appropriation seldom corre- 
sponds to the authorization. This does raise the problem for you of 
whether you want, in your actions on appropriations for construction 
and equipment, to indicate the particular items you want cut out. 

Mr. Prius. That is a suggestion. On the other hand, this com- 
mittee is sometimes impressed with the fact that estimates which are 
brought before us are not always less than the amount the agency 
thinks they are going to spend and, further, that there are ways of 
economizing on the construction of projects so that you can put up 
the project you want but perhaps not spend quite as much as you 
suggested to ‘the committee you would like to have. 

Dr. Drypen. One method we have found when the Appropriations 
Committee appropriates less than our estimates is to go back in the 
project and curtail the scope. If we have an estimate for a 6-room 
house and the money is not sufficient, the only way is to go back and 
cut off a room. That is the only, way I know to get the cost down. 

Mr. Puituies. I do not want to enter into an argument with you, 
but if you will look around at some of the construction work done 
by the Government of the United States in the last few years, com- 
pared to what it would cost anybody to do it locally, you would see 
what I mean. 

Dr. Drypen. We suffer from that situation, too. In the first place, 
most of our construction is more like that in an industrial plant. 
We certainly have made every effort to cut the cloth to fit the amount 
of money Congress makes available. 

You will recall in the discussion of the unitary plan wind tunnels 
ve estimated that about $102 million would be required, and your 
committee appropriated $75 million. We are staying within that $75 
million. We did it by curtailment of the capacity of the tunnels. We 
are nevertheless getting excellent facilities in this program. We are 
practicing rigid economy and not putting in unnecessary things. 

Dr. Hunsaker. Did not we get away from the point you made, Mr. 
Phillips, as to whether the final appropriation is a lump amount for 
new construction or whether each item should be specified in it? 

Mr. Puituirs. Dr. Dryden said while you recognized there was a 
division into groups of appropriations, you were in difficulties because 
we did not give you all you asked for. 

Dr. Hunsaker. We cannot complain about that. 
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Dr. Drypen. The authorizing legislation limits the items which ¢a) 
be constructed. It permits a 10 percent adjustment between individ- 
ual items without exceeding the total of the authorization. Usually, 
however—and this was true last year—the authorization exceeds the 
appropriation. The authorization last year was $19.7 million, and 
the appropriation was $16.7 million. 


GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE REPORT ON INVESTIGATION OF NACA 


Mr. Puruirs. This is not the book I worked on last night. I marked 
the place where I think you transferred from salaries to the construc- 
tion fund, which is a pretty far reach when it comes to an appropria 
tion transfer. 

Dr. Drypen. That is not quite accurate. I think what you ar 
looking for is on pages 6 and 7 of the GAO report. 


USE OF SALARY AND EXPENSE MONEY FOR CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Puinures. It says the landing loads track at Langley could not 
be completely constructed with the $2.5 million; so you transferred 

$31,000 from salaries and expenses. 

Dr. Drypen. The statement “transferred” is not correct. We ma 
chined the steel rails in our own shop with our shop personnel. 

Mr. Puiuirs. Why is not that a good idea? 

Dr. Drypen. I think it is, if an emergency requires it. 

Mr. Putuiirs. How about the item where you transfer, apparent]; 
$414,356 at Ames from salaries to construction ? 

Dr. Drypen. If you would like we can put into your record 
complete story on this. I can summarize it briefly. 

‘This is for some compressors and air-supply equipment for a wind 
tunnel and it is quite a legitimate charge against the equipment iten 
in the salaries and expenses appropriation. The laboratory proposed 
to do this installation originally from the salaries and expenses ap 
propr iation. 

We requested funds under the C and E appropriation, however, 
merely because of its size. But within the reduced overall construction 
appropriation there was not enough money left to do it. We the 
proceeded to the Bureau of the Budget and told them we would lik 
to do this job from salaries and expenses over a 2-year period, This 
procedure was approved by the Bureau of the Budget, and we pr 
ceeded va it. 

That, briefly, is the story of this transfer. 

Mr. Puiuiies. What we are trying to do here is to discover what 
legal rieht you had to do it under Public Law 403, section 2, which 
came out of the Armed Services Committee, which apparently 
your authorization act for last year which says— 

Any of the approximate costs enumerated * * * may be varied upward 
per centum and, with the concurrence of the Director of the Bureau of thi 
Budget, by such further amounts as may be necessary:to meet unusual cost 
variations, but the total cost of all work so enumerated shall not exceed, 
and so forth. 

I think vou have violated the provisions of your own authorizatio 
law. techni ally. 
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Dr. Drypen. A legal question is what is construction and equipment 
and what is the ordinary operating equipment that appears in salaries 
and expenses. It is the same question, legally, as whether a refriger- 
ator is part of the house or part of the equipment which goes into the 
house. 

Mr. Puiuirs. You do not have a comptroller, do you’ Do you 

ive anyone who acts as a comptroller? 

Dr. Drypen. The budget officer. 

Mr. Puturrs. You act as comptroller? 

Mr. Utmer. In the budgetary field, I perform many functions which 
I believe are frequently handled by a comptroller in other agencies. 

Mr. Puturrs. Did you tell them they could do this? 

Mr. Unmer. Yes; after I had obtained approval of the Bureau of 

Budget. I would like to answer the specific question about ex- 

eeding the authorization. In no case has any project, regardless of the 

inner in which it was financed, exceeded the amount of the author- 
ation. 

Mr. Protiips. When you say “exceeding the amount of the author- 

ition,” you mean exceeding the amount of the estimate you gave this 
ommittee before we cut you, or after we cut you! ¢ 

Mr. Unmer. Neither. I am talking about the authorization. 

Mr. Puimurprs. You mean the authorization bill? 

Mr. Unmer. That is right. The point Dr. Dryden made before was 
that the authorization for this year was $19.7 million, and the amount 

hich came out of the Appropriations Committee was $16.7 million, 
with no specific indication in the report of either House or the con- 
ferees as to how that $3 million should be absorbed between the 
projects. 

Mr. Putuuips. That is not the yeah I do not want to belabor this, 
but I think you realize the position in which you put the committee 
when we separate the items in your b edna into groups and then find, 
ipparently, you are shifting from one group to another in order to 
make up for the cut in the appropriation which you received from 
Congress, and then you simply come back next year and ask for what 
you did not use the money for last year. 

Dr. Drypen. I admit this looks bad, and I think the difficulty in 
specifying calls for a definition in a thing like this landing loads 
track or of these utlilties of exactly what is construction and what 1s 
equipment. In Salaries and Expenses we have an item for equipment, 

Mr. Puinures. Do you thing that is good accounting, Mr. Budget 
Officer ? 

Mr. Unmer. The record is very clear. This is not the normal 
practice. The cases that were brought out by the General Accounting 
Office were the exceptions. The records are complete on every action 
of this type. They were made available to the General Accounting 
Office, and one case in particular, the landing loads track, was an 
emergency situation where we could get no one in industry to con 
truct the rails. We were then in the position of dropping the proj- 
ect and coming back to you for more money or tightening our belt 
ind putting the rails in our own shop and machining them, which we 


lic. 
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Mr. Prutuirs. I am not indicating the results are bad; I am jus 
wondering whether we have to bea little more careful about restrict ing 
you. 

Dr. Hunsakxer. We are in a little jam between the policies of th¢ 
Bureau of the Budget and the policies of the General Accounting 
Office. I think we can operate under either one of them, but the mor 
flexibility we are allowed, the more economies can be made. 

Mr. Putiures. That is a happy idea. 

Dr. Hunsaker. It is a question of how much we are allowed to do 

Mr. Puuuwirs. Let me say this is not the first agency that has bee: 
before us in the brief hearings we have had this year that has made 
little changes in their accounting systems which we just discovered 
this year. 

CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT 


Now let us take a look at your justification comments and budget, 
Let us insert pages 121 and 126 in the record at this point. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


Estimates of appropriations—fiscal year 1954 


Langley Laboratory: Estimated cost 
soundary-layer control system for the 8-foot transonic tunnel_ $1, 236, 200 
20-inch variable Mach number facility_______- aida 1, 772, 600 
Increased capacity for the Stratton Road substation___ steers 226, 600 
Variable Mach number nozzle for the 4 by 4-foot supersonic 
tunnel —_- vit ieqirenmteincke Sdenpenie pp anadlieedag tn pibdinnes ce Ghde eucinede 1, 370,700 
Wallops Station; Replacement of preflight jet heat accumulator 310, 000 
Ames Laboratory: 
Extending the speed range of the 1- by 3-foot supersonic tunnel 990, 700 


Alteration of the test section of the supersonic free-flight 
tunnel htpantagethael : 79, 000 


Lewis Laboratory: 
Rocket engine research facility 4,190 
Land acquisition_____~-_~ 10 


Total, fiscal year 1954 projects_____- bs : Lh (M)() 
DE eTRR ARCANE. TOMO. I dren rset oie rene 000 


Appropriation requested, fiscal year 1954 ad 18, 800, 000) 
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LANGLEY AERONAUTICAL LABORATORY 


Summary, construction and equipment programs, fiscal year 1954 


Appropriated fiscal 
Total esti- year 1951 Appro- Appro- Re 
mated or ___ - priated priated quested 
approved fiscal year | fiscal year fiscal year 
Cash Contract 1952 1953 1954 
= authority 


cost 


Fiseal year 1951 program: Landing 
ovads track * $2, 500, $200, 000 — $2,300,000 | $1, 233, 676 $516, 32 $550. 000 


Fiseal year 1952 program 
16-foot tunnel! laboratory 
building addition # 30, 000 130, 000 
Utility improvements 517, 000 517, 000 


rotal, 1952 program 7, 000 647, 000 


Fiseal year 1953 program 
Conversion of 19-foot pressure 
tunnel , 595, 000 
High-temperature structural 
research laboratory , 520, 000 $, 520, 000 


595, 000 


Potal, 1953 program , 115, 000 11, 115, 000 


Fiscal year 1954 program 
Boundary-layer control for 
the 8-foot tunnel , 236, 200 ‘ , 236, 200 
20-inch variable Mach num- 
ber facility 
Increased capacity, Stratton 
Road substation. 226, 600 ‘ jie 226, 600 
Variable Mach number 
nozzle, 4-foot tunnel 1, 370, 700 370, 700 


‘ 


772, 600 ‘ , 772, 600 


Total, 1954 program se 4, 606, 100 


Total, 1954 request 


You tell us in the justification what you want todo at Langley. You 
have cut out $1.5 million, 

Dr. Drypen. That is correct. 

Mr, Puurs, And you are going to give us a brief statement on 
that ¢ 

Dr. Drypen. I am going to give you a brief statement on structural 
facilities. We retain the one which had to do with vibration and flut 
ter problems as more immediate. : 

This chart | exhibiting | shows the temperatures which are attained 
by airplanes flying at high speeds and by missiles as well and the way 
they have gone up year by year. As the temperature climbs, the 
strength of the materials goes down, and we expect the performance 
of aircraft with the present materials to be perhaps somewhat limited 
very soon by difficulties at high temperatures. 

We have done some exploratory work in the facilities which we have 
with very disturbing results. This chart shows the effect of this 
heating. 

(Off-the-record discussion. ) 

Dr. Drypen. I think it gives as good an idea as anyone could of the 
objectives of our work. We must foresee those problems in time to ask 
you for the equipment and get the equipment built and get some 
answers before somebody is ready to build the aircraft. 

Mr. Puiures. A further problem is the difficult one of trying to 
figure why you need $4.5 million to obtain that. 
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Mr. Jonas. Are you sure this discovery has never been made by in- 
dustry before ¢ 

Dr. Drypen. Yes. 

Mr. Jonas. Is this the first time this has been done? 

Dr. Drypren. To my knowledge, this is the first time such a test was 
ever made. It was a complete surprise to the designers of every air- 
craft company. 

Dr. Hunsaker. You mentioned $4 million. It takes a lot of power 
to get the air streams going at a speed where it causes the wing to 
heat up, but when we ask for $4 million for this kind of thing, yo 
ought to think about the $300 million or $400 million that we are 
spending for constructing certain airplanes and %nissiles in which this 
may be a real menace to the success of the programs. 

(Discusion off the record. ) 

Mr. Corron. Are private corporations making similar tests in this 
country; are private corporations making similar tests in E ngland, 
and is there an exchange that includes the private investigations—not 
governmental ? 

Dr. Hunsaker. Our private corporations in this country are unde: 
contract in their development work with the armed services, and the 
armed services advise the NACA of research information or enginee1 
ing data that their contractors need. So NACA then conduets a pro 
vram under the advice of the armed services for the benefit of their 
particular development contractors. The British have the same sys 
tem. The Government contracts with private industry to do things, 
bat the British are unable to supply them with the kind of informa 
tion that we have been able to do. Therefore, their private contractors 
have had to take more chances than ours. 

Dr. Drypen. Industry members are on our subcommittees. They 
really are the people who, with our own staff, plan the facilities that 
we need. They have been very much concerned about the structural 
picture. I will describe later how, even though this vear our budget 
was reduced by 5 percent, we have curtailed work in aerodynamics in 
order to increase work in the structures field, because it had to be done. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Pritirs. Now, Mr. Dryden, have you finished on that? 

Dr. Drypen. Unless there are questions. 

Mr. Puitirs. If there are no more questions on the high-tempera 
ture facility, how about the boundary-layer control system for the 
8-foot transonic tunnel at a cost of $1,236,200? 

Dr. Drypen. I will make one general statement which I think will 
help. 

In these rapidly changing designs, we have to keep this quipment 
current to the problems, and every item here, I think, except the rocket- 
engine research facility, really is in the nature of an improvement, 
necessary improvement, or modification in order to keep current. 

The boundary-layer control system for the 8-foot transonic tunnel 
is a means of increasing the speed range of this tunnel. I do not know 
exactly how much detail you want to go into. If you wish more detail 
xbout exactly what it is, I will refer to some of my associates. 

Mr. Putuies. Is it described in detail in here ? 

Dr. Drypen. It is described in detail. It is a 4,000-horsepower elec- 
tric motor driving a 74,000 cubic-foot-per-minute compressor and the 
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os which vO with that for the purpose of vetting the increase in 
speed of that equipment. 

Mr. Prius. We will put in all of pages 123, 124, and 125 at this 
t in the hearing. 


Che matter above referred to is as follows:) 


Brier JUSTIFICATION FoR FISCAL YEAR 1954 
LANGLEY AFRONAUTICAL LABORATORY 


laryu-laver control sustem for the 8&-foot transonic tunnel (81,256,200 
project will provide a large motor-driven compressor and the necessary 
ols to remove part of the boundary layer in the air stream of the 


Phis will nerense the useful speed range 


and conti 
ng S-foot transonic tunne ! 
s tunnel to include the minimum speeds of existing supersonic tunnels. Criti 
lems in this upper transonic-speed range include those associated with 
imic loads, buffeting stability and control, and air-intake system 
uipment will also permit similar imp! ements in performance in 
nsonic pressure tunnel at no additional 
vif variable Vach nunroer fae iti 
a new 20- | 20-inch intermittent 
i le air-storage vess 
existing 18,000 


for charging, and 


wratory for housing the 
\ i ili be from Mach number 2 to Mach number 
ssiles achieve optimum performance at speeds above Mach numb 


oposed ipparatus 18 hecessary to nermite systematic aerodynamics- 


arch within the Mach number range 3.5 to 7.0. Adequate facilities 


} 
s speed range are not presently available 
capacity for the Stratton Road substation ($226,000) The purpose 
“ft is to increase the load-carrying capacity of the Langley 22.000-vol 
ution system from 383,335) ki it-amperes to 50,000) kol« 
ale 


\ 


New regulators, circuit breakers, and auxiliary electr 
installed The additional load of 51,000 kilowatts placed on the syst 

e &-foot transonic-pressure tunnel (25,000 kilowatts), the internal flow labor 

(16,000 kilowatts), and the gas-dynamics laboratory (10,000 kilowatts) by 


' 


er 1952, will necessitate the ear] ‘ocurement of the additior equip 


prevent seriously curtailed operating schedules for major facilities 


: : ce ; ,} f f 
ble ach nun be norzle for he 4- by 4-fe supersonic tunn 


rhis project covers modifieations to the test section of the 4 

rsonic tunnel to provide a continuously controllable speed range f 

iber 1.2 to Mach number 2.8, and includes the necessary 

tation and electrical equipment The present tunnel utilizes 

ates for fixed-increment changes in speed, a method which 

rs of elapsed time to complete a representative investigation same in 
tigation will require only 440 hours of elapsed time with the modified tunnel, 
d the utility of the facility will thus be more than doubled \ substantial in 
se in maximum speed will also be realized. 


WALLOPS STATION 


Replacement of preflight jet heat accumulator ($310,000).—Calibration and 
ight testing of ram-jet engines and inlets for guided missiles prior to launch 
require the use of a supersonic jet at sea-level conditions The simplest 

thod of providing such a jet is to release compressed air suddenly from suit- 

e charged containers, and this method is in use at the Wallops Island Station 
e the ranid expansion would otherwise cool the air to temperatures far below 

se normal at sea level, a preflight jet heat accumulator is used to heat the 
as it leaves the containers. Over a period 3 years the accumulator has 
“l and corroded under the conditions of hivh temperature and salt atmos 

Constant repairs have failed to prevent delays and serious damage to 
icate and expensive models. The apparatus must now be replaced with one 
ide of heat- and rust-resistant material, such as stainless steel 
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Extending the spec nde o he foot supersonic tunnel No. 1 (8 
700) It is proposed to p and install 1 additional compressor drive 
a 0,000-horsepowel tor, 1 to modify the 4 existing motor-compressor ul 
this tun! oO pern heir operation at 500 additional horsepower eaci 

required, and revisions to cont 
fhese changes will result in an incre 
Mach number 2.2 to Mach number 4. In 
is urgently needed to design efficient ra 
ficient forms of supersonic Wings, and to in 
gate boundary-layer heat-transfer problem 

Alteration of the test section of the supersonic free-flight tunnel ($179,0( 
The improvements proposed in this project include additional shadow 
stations, an increase in tgst section length, and means for operating at 
atmospheres or at vacuum. The shadowgraph stations and increase in le 
of test section will permit more accurate definition of the model's motion 
flight. The provision of a range of pressure conditions will make possibl 
control of Reynolds number in air-off use of the tunnel. The aerodyn 
problems associated with very high speed vehicles which will be investig 
n the improved tunnel include those related to drag, lift-curve-slope, cent« 
pressure, damping in roll, roll control effectiveness, and boundary 
transition. 


LEWIS FLIGHT PROPULSION LABORATORY 


Rocket engine research facility ($8,514,190).—The two major units of 
proposed new facility are a high-energy propellant unit for full-scale res 
on rocket motors powered by new high-energy fuels, and a low-cost propell: 
unit for full-scale research using the cheaper fuels that show promise of ul 
for a wider range of functions. Due to the nature of the materials used 
the tremendous releases of energy, the auxiliary equipment must be extens 
and carefully engineered for maximum safety to personnel and property. Int 
design of rocket-powered vehicles for the military services, many practi 
problems associated with rocket motor size have been encountered, These pr 
lems can only be attacked and solved in a facility of this type where ni 
covering a range of thrust levels and periods of operation can be investigaté 

Land acquisition ($10) Legislative authority is requested to permit 
acquisition of 9.8 acres of land adjacent to the Lewis Flight Propulsion Lalbx 
tory, and presently owned by the city of Cleveland. A new east-west an 
proposed additional east-west runway at the Cleveland-Hopkins Airport 

rti for construction purp 
In recognition of the detrimental effect of these new runways on the NACA, t 
‘la i aken all necessary actions on its part to convey title 
98 acres of adjacent land to the ted States Government for the nom 
sum of $10. 


made portions of the la ‘atory’s present site unusable 


cityv oO Cleve 


Mr. Putitasrs. Is it clear that there has been a change, and that 5 
are deleting the last item, the Longley variable Mach number noz7z 
at $1.3870,700, on page 123, and the Ames test section alteration 


$179.000 on page 124: you are also cuttin o the Lewis rocket facility 0} 
page 125 about in half. 

Mr. Utmer. That is correct. 

Mr. Puiirs. Tell me again just what Mach number means? 

Dr. Drypen. Mach number refers to the ratio of the airspeed u 
the speed of sound. A Mach number 1 is a speed of about 760 mi 
per hour at sea level, or 660 miles per hour at high altitude, wher 
the lower air temperature yields a lower speed for sound. 

Mr. Puiurrs. I mean where did the term “Mach” come from ? 

Dr. Hunsaxker. From an Austrian scientist who made early m« 
urements of sonic peeds. 

Mr. Puriures. Now tell us about the next item, Dr. Drvden 

Dr. Drypen. I think the statement on that page is pretty go 


The 20-inch variable Mach number facil CY looks a bit further 1! 
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future. It is a fac ility to go up to 61% times the speed of sound, 


ily 4,000 miles an hour, and it is concerned more particularly 


the problems of very high speed Mh ssiles. \ you p! ‘obabh 


Ww, the missile program is of equal importance with the airplane 


oTram, and this is for the purpose of doing 5) stem tie resear h oO 
ls of 3 to 7 times the speed of sound 

Mr. Pumurps. You are making your own power 

Dr. Sines N. About 10,000 kilowatts at Langley —most of the 

purchased from the Virginia Electric Power Co. 

Che project for the Wi allops Island station is a maintenance or 
replacement item. This again is one of t] things which I think could 
fowicall y come either fron repairs and alae ation, or C and E funds; 

consists of the replacement. of heat transfer pipe S. 

Mr. Primus. Have you changed the nature of the experi: 

k at Wallops Station ? 

Dr. Drypen. No. 

Mr. Puiiiirs. You are doing jet experimental work there? 

Dr. Drypen. Rocket-propelled model studies of airplanes and mis 
sles. 


le configure itions at speer 


AMES LABORATORY 


Ames Lal oratory, the first item Is the extension of the sper 
range of a small supersonic tunnel, increasing the speed from twice 
the speed of sound to four times the speed of sound. 

Dr. Hunsaker. I might mention in that connection that the mili 
tary program already has a rocket developed which will 20 at those 
speeds. 

We are lagging a little bit behind. 

Dr. Drypex. The V-2 rocket was already traveling at those speeds 

the last war. 

Mr. Puiuures. The V-2. 

Dr. Drypen. Yes. 

(General Dootrrrie. The rocket, of course, is subject to the same tem 
perature effects as the airplane. 

Mr. Putuuipes. There are weakenesses of the rocket, the V—-2. 

General DoorrrrLe. There were several weaknesses; one weakness 
if the V—2 was turning around and coming back. 

An other was that it sometimes exploded in the air because of the 
heat at the speed at which it was traveling. 

Dr DrRyp! N. The next item is the rocket engine research facil 

«lif I may, I would like to go off the record for just a moment. 

Mr. Picuures. Before you go off the record, that was cut approx 

y 90 percent ¢ 

Dr. Drypen. That is correct. 

(Off record discussion. ) 

[r. PHILLIPS. Now ¢ ( oming’ back on the record ’ When you reduce 
the amount of the $8.5 million, it was approximately half of that? 

Dr. Hunsaker. We would build half of it 

Mr. Puiiups. You just reduced the amount of the construction in 
this one instance. 

Dr. Drypen. Half of it is cut out. The laboratory is now work 
Ip a redesign. 

Mr. Pius. How much space do you need ? 
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Mr. Rorwrock. It will not take much, Mr. Chairman. The 
is available. 


LAND ACQUISITION AT CLEVELAND 


Mr. Prius. Under land acquisition is listed an item for $1 
Where can you buy any land for $10? 

Dr. Hunsaker. Not in California. 

Dr. Drypen. There is a very full record appearing at the begin 
of page 153. We are on the airport at Cleveland. The airport | 
recently put in another instrument runway, and they have asked us 1 
to put any structures on a portion of our property. We have a ma 
I believe, shown othe situation. 

Mr. Puiures. You think you will get it for $10? 

Dr. Drypen. This is an instrument runway, coming across this a 
lindicating |. We have removed this structure, and they have a 
that we do not put any structures in this area near the fron 
Che City of ( ‘leveland proposes to clive us some land over here i] 
cating | in exchat ge 

Mr. Puinurpes. That is just a nominal amount ? 

Dr. Drypen. It is only a nominal amount; yes. 
ready taken the legal action necessary. 

Mr. Puuurrs. That concludes a brief résumé of the construct 
program. Are there any ue tions on the construction items? 


If not, we will come back to page 8 again in the justification. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


OTHER OBLIGATIONS 


TRAVEL 


Let us run down rather quickly over these items. Your travel ex 
pense 1S increased almost $85,000 

Dr. Drypen. May I make just a brief general statement / 

Mr. Priurps. Certainly. 

Dr. Drypen. This GAO report contains a very excellent desc 
tion of how the NACA budget is arrived at. That appears on pagt 
17 and 48 of the report. Essentially the details of the budget are 
based on general experience. The first step in estimating the budget 
is in the main committee’s determination of the approximate level of 
research effort that is needed for continued advancement. The com 
mittee make its determination on the basis of its member’s knowledg 
of research needs arising from current and anticipated aireraft-devel 
opment programs, the relative state of aeronautics, and the capacity of 
the NACA facilities. 

The decision of the committee is transmitted to the Director, m: 
self, who, with consultation of headquarters and laboratory officials, 
determines the number of employees required to fulfill the approved 
program for the year. Specific personnel and approximate monetar) 
ceilings are then set for each of the laboratories and stations. 

The laboratories prepare their individual requests and justificatio. 
which are reviewed and revised and consolidated and approved at 
headquarters. A lot of these items are essentially fixed in relation- 
ship to the general operating level being proposed. 
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You will find considerable detail in the travel justification. You 
will find with respect to meetings of committees and subcommittees, a 
of the expected meetings during the fiscal year 1954, of how the 
mount was arrived at, with an estimate of the number of people who 
will not attend the meetings. You will find also the various purposes 
r which the other travel funds are required. 
es Puiturs. Which appears on page 24 of the justification / 
Dr. Drypen. Yes; and page 25. 
Mr. Puttiirs. I question whether we want to put the entire state 
ment in the record. 
Dr. Drypen. No; I do not think so. 


TRANSPORTATION OF THINGS 


Mr. Prous. Under transportation you show an increase of about 
$13,000. 
Dn Dorn YDEN. The increases for most of the objects are roughly in 
line with the number of people asked for, except the item for rents ‘and 
lities, which reflects the coming into operation of the new laboratory 
facilities with large power requirements, 


EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Puttsirs. How about the equipment item, which is increased 
considerab ly. I notice your increase is as much as you got in the 
present fiscal year. You are doub ling your request. 

Dr. Drypen. We took quite a cut in equipment this year, as I 
recall—I do not remember all the details of it. : 

Mr. Pritiirs. Maybe somebody can tell us just what you want to 
sp nd almost $2,000,000 additional for. 

Mr. Utmer. Those items are summarized on page 79 in consider- 
able detail. On that page are shown the major classes of equip- 
ment requested. There are three main classes: replacement equip- 
ment, for replacing wornout and obsolete equipment; the second 
tem is recurring equipment, consisting principally of measuring 
and indicating devices— 

Mr. Puiaures. I read this, but it is too general. What the com 
mittee would like to know is: Are you replacing scientific equipment, 
are you repli icing machine tools, are you replacing Sti andard office 
equipment, are you replacing accounting equipment, and are you 
replacing automobiles ? 

Mr. Utaer. Beginning with page 82 and continuing through 87 
sa rather complete listing of the items we proposed to replace by 
types of equipment and by stations. 

Now, at Langley Field, for example, shown on page 82, we are 
replacing $27,100 worth of machine tools and shop equipment and 
each specific item is listed. 

Mr. Puiuirs. Are you experiencing any difficulty in getting 
machine tools ¢ 

Mr. Umer. To my knowledge, we have had no trouble. 

Dr. Drypen. Just as a little more background, Mr. Crowley might 
show you a chart on that. 

Mr. Crowtry. I have a few examples showing the increased cost 
of conducting research. This [indicating] represents the cost of 
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supplies, and materials, and equipment necessary to build prope 
dynamometers. 

In 1940, for example, the cost of supplies and materials to build 
the propeller dynamometer of the type illustrated, ran about $1,500, 
This equipment which developed 50 horsepower was satisfactory for 
studies at low subsonic speeds. 

Then we became interested in much higher speeds, high subsonic 
speeds, and in 1944 we had again to build a propeller dynamometer, 
This one contained four 200-horsepower electric motors, giving us a 
power of 800 horsepower, and the supplies and equipment, which went 
into that cost $28,000. 

We have recently, in order to meet the requirements for the power 
we need in the trans onic speed range, developed a new dynamometer 
containing two 3,000-horsepower electric motors. The supplies and 
equipme nt that went into that, cost $466,000. 

Mr. Puituires. How large is that piece of equipment ? 

Mr. Crow ey. You notice there is a man standing here in this photo- 
graph which indicates the scale. 

I have one or two other examples here, which I might call to your 
attention. 

Mr. Puiurs. You mean another chart? 

Mr. Crowiry. Yes. One is an example of the supplies and equip 
ment, instruments primarily, that we use in flight research. 

In 1945 on the P-51, we found it necessary to make certain measure- 
ments—there were 22—and the cost of supplies and equipment con- 
tained in that installation was about $12,000. This next is one of the 
research airplanes. And on this plane, the X—1, in 1947 we found it 
necessary to have more measurements, and installed equipment to 
make 140 different measurements. The cost of equipment in this 
instance was $60,000. 

We have just completed at Langley Field an installation for measur- 
ing load and stresses on a B-47 airplane. In this case we will make 
200 different measurements and the equipment we have put in costs 
$165,000. 

Dr. Hunsaxer. That B-47 involves an immense program. 

Mr. Corron. Could you give an estimate of about what it costs to 
make one of these e xperimental ce pe 

Mr. Crowtry. I am afraid I could not, offhand. 

Mr. Ruopr. A complete flight program on an airplane of this kind 
costs upwards of $500,000, 


TAXES AND ASSESSMENTS 


Mr. Puiuures. Under this item for taxes and assessments, is that 
for social security payme nts ? 
Dr. Drypen. Yes. 


REVIEW OF COSTS OF AERONAUTICAL DEVELOPMENT 


I think you know the recent budget history. We had about a 4 
percent reduction in our appropriation for the fiscal year 1953 and 
about a7 percent reduction in the number of people. 

We have made adjustments, as shown in the table on page 16. The 
table shows a reduction of 686 people—this is in 1953—from aero 
dynamics and propulsion work permitting 135 more people on struc- 
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res. This is a shift in emphasis within a declining overall budget. 

ie problem of your committee and the Congress is to balance the 

dget. And we are not raising any questions about fixing the overall 

evel of effort in the aeronautical field. We have tried to bring out 
it over the past years there has been an unbalance which we have 
ed to show by this chart. 

here is a job, of course, to be done in de veloping the aircraft and 
uided missiles, needed by the military services. A part of the job is 

e required research and development. This is done partly by the 

ve ry, largely by contracts with industry and with educational insti- 

ns and partly by NACA, 

T aking the period 1931 to 1935—a 5-year period, aeronautical re- 

irch development as a whole received some $29 million, or about $6 
illion a year. 

In the 3 years 1951-53, aeronautical research and development re- 
eived almost $2 billion, or at the rate of about $790 million a year. In 
ther words, the overall allotment to aeronautical research and de- 
elopment has gone up something like 130 times. 

Now, in 1931-35, in a 5-year period, the NACA got a total of $4 

llion, or about $800,000 a year. At the present time we are getting 

[8 million a year—60 times as much. 

I think we are all impressed by this tremendous growth in aeronau- 

al development. Towever, the fact which I wish to call to the 
(tention of the committee is that the NACA’s part of the aeronautical 

search and development dollars has declined by something like one- 
lf. 

Mr. Prinuirs. From about 10 percent to 5 percent? 

Dr. Drypen. To 5 percent; roughly, a decline to about one-half. 
his is the condition of unbalance that we have brought each year to 

the attention of the Bureau of the Budget. They have gone along 

th us in the proposed increase in effort by NACA, but the actual 
ippropriations have reached a maximum and then declined. 

We do not want to argue for the absolute accuracy of these figures 
rv to say that the NACA’s effort should be any specifie fraction of the 
total, but we do want to bring to your attention that there has been 
in unbalance between the basic work which goes into the airplanes 

d the specific work, and this is the situation that we have tried to 
bring to the attention of the Congress. 

We are not in position to say just what the overall budget for aero- 
autical research and development should be, but we do think there 
has been a shift in balance, and that something should be done about it. 

Mr. Puinuirs. General Doolittle, we are glad to have you here. 

General Doorrrrie. I would like to amplify a little what Dr. Dryden 
has said. I cannot speak for the Air Force, but I can give my own 

opinion and the opinion that I expressed to the Air Force. 

The cost of the equipment has gone up tremendously. During the 
First World War—I do not remember the exact figure—but I imagine 
in airplane would cost somewhere around $10,000. In the Second 
World War the cost of the plane would run from $50,000 to $100,000. 
loday an airplane—a militarily equipped plane—costs a half million 
dollars on up to $5 million or $10 million. So, between the first and 
second wars the cost of the plane went up some 10 times, and the cost 
has continued to increase at a tremendous ratio. There is a tremendous 
ost involved in getting the equipment to do the job that must be done. 
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My advice to the Air Force, if I am asked to advise them, is tha 
the most important money they are spending is In research, includ hg 
what is done by the NACA in research for the Air Force, for the Nay 
and for the Army. 

(Off-the-record discussion.) 


\. 


COORDINATION OF AERONAUTICAL RESEARCH 


Mr. Corron. I want to direct this line of inquiry to either Genera) 
Doolittle or Dr. Hunsaker. I, for one, am thoroughly convinced of 
the extreme Importance of all that the NACA is doing, and that 
matter of research must not be neglected. The thing that has alway, 
worried me since I have been on this committee concerns the budget 
of the activities for research. The Air Force, as was mentioned 
moment ago, is engaged in certain research, by contract or otherwiss 

A certain portion of the budget is being handled in the next. ro 
and is devoted to research. I know that there are certain other ag 
cies that are engaged in research activities. 

What troubles me at the moment is not the matter of duplicati 
because I have too much confidence in the armed services and you 
committee, so much confidence that I think you want to be sure that 
you coordinate research in such a manner that there will not be dup 
cation. But in the matter of dealing with the finance situation we ar 
confronted with the fact that money is being spent out of the budget for 
the armed services, whose appropriations are handled by another sub 
committee, and the expenditures of your agency, which we here i 
this room find are mounting steadily over expenditures that took place 
last year. And certainly I am not attempting to cast any reflectior 
on the armed services. 

However, this committee deals with dollars and they are mounting 
rapidly. 

Could you address yourself for just a minute to the proposition of 
how many different agencies are dealing with this particular field 
and how are we going to keep track of all of these costs? How are 
we going to be sure of reasonable economy when work is being done 
inde ‘pe nde ntly | ry the armed serv ices and by you and by others ¢ You 
have mentioned that briefly. 

Dr. Hunsaxer. I would like to speak to that, because I worry about 
t. Too, 

Mr. Pumurs. Asked earlier whether the law requires or authorizes 
the NACA to coordinate the aeronautical research work, and I know 
that it does not. There is no power under the law. What we do, 
al ad have been doing. I think, is being’ done fairly successfully, ol 
following the initial purposes of the NACA, under which we hav 
had representatives from the air arms of the Army and the Navy, and 
from Civil Aeronautics, by which we try to coordinate the researc! 
activities. 

What we are doing is by mutual agreement, and it is working prett) 
well, except once in a while we have some ambitious major somewhere 
who wants to start something, which is exactly like what the NACA 
ought to be doing, but we get that straightened out through a coord 
nation of effort. Then coordination does come by our having members 
on the NACA executive committee of all of the agencies who do work 
on aeronautics. 
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Mr. Corron. Pardon the interruption: How far does this hy pothe 
il major get with his project before it was straightened out by yous 
Dr. Honsaker. He does not get very far. 

General Door IrrLE. The Air Force has two agencies that deal with 

earch and development: One is a Deputy Chief of Staff, General 

raigie of the Air Force, and at the command level there is General 
Partridge, with his technical counterpart, General Putt. 

Through this we know everything that the Air Force does, and they 

ow what we do in research and development. And through the 
ery top level we get quite good cooperation. It is not perfect, and 

ill never be perfect, but it is pretty good. 

"Be Hunsaxer. As an example, we in the NACA, by mutual con- 
sent, do not conduct research on physiological matters, environmental 
lothing, armament, electronics and certain other kinds of items. 

Mr. Corron. I remember last year, you may recall, we got into quite 

discussion as to where the dividing line existed between your re- 
earch and the research of the Air Force. 

Dr. Hunsager. Yes. 

Mr. Corron. That is why I said that my question was not prompted 
<o much by any fear of duplication as it is prompted by the fact that 
vhen we sit down in this room with a thorough realization of the 
tremendous importance of this activity, all of us, and the obligation 

e have to back you up, and at the same time with our obligations to 
ry to control budget expe nditures, it is not easy . for one thing we do 
t know how much is being spent. 

Dr. Hunsaxrer. There is not any budgetary limit; it is a matter o 
experience. 

Mr. Corron. Briefly. what other agencies are engaged in some form 
of aeronautical research in addition to the Air Force and your com 
mittee ¢ : 

Dr. Hunsaxer. The Weather Bureau is conducting very important 
research on meteorological and physiological factors in the upper air. 

Mr. Pres. Since Mr. Cotton has opened this line of questions, in 
der that we may have this at the same place in the record, may I refer 
to the report of the GAQ, with the sinieeneai beginning on page 15, 
ind I quote: 


Basic legislation charges the NACA with the responsibility for (1) supervising 
nd directing the scientific study of the problems of flight, (2) determining the 
oblems to be attacked and discussing their solution and application to practical 
juestions, and (8) directing and conducting research and experiment in aero- 
iutics in the NACA laboratories. 

The first listed responsibility—to supervise and direct the scientific study of 
he problems of flight—was intended to provide the necesssary correlation of al 
ronautical research, both by the Government and by independent or private 
iboratories. NACA does not discharge this responsibility; it has taken no 
ositive action in recent years toecontrol or coordinate research activities outside 
sown agency. 


I mention that to indicate what you have just mentioned, that it is 
oluntary cooperation. 

Dr. Hunsaker. It is correlation rather than coordination, 

Mr. Puituirs. Reading from page 16 of the GAO report : 

Perhaps the most important of these, in respect to coordination of aeronautical 


esearch, ure the several committees and panels of the Research and Develop- 
ent and the Munitions Boards of the Department of Defense 


vhich you mentioned earlier. 
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COORDINATION AND CONTROL OF ALL RESEARCH 


Now, to supplement what Mr. Cotton said, this committee also has 
had before it the National Science Foundation. 

Dr. Hunsaxer. Yes. 

Mr. Puitirrs. Which is charged with the responsibility to coord 
nate research, which they have not done as yet, but they are beginning 
to do a little of it. To date coordination is done only to the extent 
that they are beginning to make a list of the research done in the 
various agencies of the Government. They do not attempt as yet t 
exercise any control. Now, the question before us is the question that 
Mr. Cotton raised, that is, are we getting the results we ought to get 
from the expenditure of money, not only with what is being done by 
all agencies of the Government, but by those who are set up to do 
research work as indicated in the GAO report ? 

Dr. Drypen. May I discuss one thing before commenting on that, 
Mr. Chairman: This language—“‘was intended to provide the neces 
sary correlation of aeronautical research by the Government and b: 
independent and private laboratories”—is a quotation from the con 
ment by a Member of Congress, in an early report before the NACA 
was established. So far as I know it has never been understood that 
the NACA coordinates the work of private laboratories. I think Dr. 
Hunsaker is better qualified to answer the other question, but for my 
part, I think unless you control the money you cannot really contro! 
otherwise. 

Mr. Puiurrs. Yes; but I think a certain amount of coordination 
can be attained. Apparently there is no effort as yet on the part of 
the National Science Foundation to coordinate all the research activi 
ties of the various agencies and groups. We are searching for the 
answer, for a method to reach coordination. 

Dr. Drypen. I think we have coordination in the sense that we 
have full and complete exchange of information, insofar as contracts 
of the Air Force are concerned. 

But can we depend upon voluntary decisions of people, for instance, 
who are out in right field dealing with research contracts? I do not 
see any answer to control unless you are going to say that there is a 
control somewhere through approval of funds. 

Mr. Puiuirs. I am not sure that we want to go that far—— 

Dr. Hunsaxker. I think control must be in the Congress through the 
budget. There is a way of controlling research and development in 
the Defense Department, the control by the Research and Develop- 
ment Board. To what degree they have got the mac hinery to do that, 
I could not say, but in the Defense Department, on the research side, 
the operation and control is done by the Research and Development 
3oard. That is legislative, I believe, is it not? 

Dr. Drypen. Yes. 

Mr. Kruecer. I have one question, which you may not want to 
answer on the record. I would like to know how much we know about 
what is going on elsewhere in the world along experimental lines. 

(Off-record discussion. ) 

Dr. Hunsaker. To go back to the question of budget control from 
the Congress, and the responsibility in the research ‘field in the dif- 
ferent agencies, I wonder if it would be helpful if we would conside1 
the chart on relative e xpenditures / 
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Mr. Pumps. Before you do that, do you want to explain something 
from the chart ? 

Dr. Hunsaker. Yes. I wonder if in the general control if the 
research people might be spanked for not having thought ahead of the 
program, if we should hi appen to have a disaster, for lack of knowl- 
edge? If it could be determined whether the general effort of the 
country is being tapered off, then I would think research could taper 
off; but if the general effort of the country is up, then I think research 
should be at full steam, including the NACA’s portion of it, and the 
balancing could be done budgetwise, perhaps, on the basis of national 
policy. 

Mr. Putuurps. I think that is a reasonable suggestion. 

Dr. Hunsaxer. If the program is strung out for a long time, we 
can string out the researe I. but if it is not strung out for a long time, 
we should not string out research, and perhaps we had better increase 
the amount of research effort, when we decrease the procurement 
effort. 

Mr. Puriuirs. I think this committee is about as much concerned 

bout this National Science Foundation as any, and we are putting 
up considerable money for that without any great evidence yet that 
there is coordination of effort in experiments fal and research work. 
They are now developing along the line that has been suggested. 

Dr. Hunsaxer. In that connection, Dr. Bronk is a member of 


the N i NACA, 


PROPOSAL TO HAVE AN ATOMIC ENERGY REPRESENTATIVE ON THE NACA 


Mr. Putures. I note in the General Accounting Office report he dis 
cusses facts among other things that you are not closely enough re- 
lated with the Atomic E nergy Commission. I wonder if that is not 
something that should be considered ? 

Dr. Hunsaker. That is what the re port points out. I have read the 
report, but I have not had an opportunity to talk it over with the GAO 
staff. There is at the Cleveland laboratory a substantial project going 
on at the request of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Mr. Putuirres. Have you discussed this matter of AEC representa 
tion on the NACA with the Atomic Ener gy Commission 4 

Dr. Hunsaker. We have not. 

Dr. Drypen. We have contacts with the members from the armed 
services. 

Mr. Puiures. You do have contact with other branches of the 
service ? 

Dr. Drypen. The Air Force and the Navy. 

Dr. Hunsaxer. We have not with the ground ar my as yet. 

Dr. Drypen. We have not with the ground army, except through 
the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Patines You have none with the Army ? 


Dr. Hunsaxer. No. We have members from two departments, the 
Navy and the Air Force. Of course, the Chief of the Research and 
Development Board also represents the ground army, I believe. 

Dr. Drypen. I do not know how the other committee members feel, 
but the staff thinks that this should be explored with the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 
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Mr. Prius. Actually it is one of the problems you have, and ; 
prob lem for the NALA to decide. 
Dr. HunsakeEr. Yes. 


ATOMIC POWER FOR AIRPLANES 


Mr. Pamures. Going back again to the GAO report, I notice that 
you are spending quite a bit of money on research on atomic power 
for airplanes. How much are you spe mating on that ¢ 

Dr. Drypen. The figures are given 1 here—this is related not to 
the nuclear reactor; the nuclear powe a engine consists of a reactor 
replacing the fuel-burning combustor, but it still uses a compressor, 
still uses a turbine. and we still have the problem of heat transfer. 

Mr. Puiurrs. How much is being expended on that! 

Dr. Drypven. Research relating to nuclear powered engines, about 
$1,600,000. 

Mr. Puicures. Does that include also the submarine ? 

Dr. Hunsaker. No. 

Mr. Puitirs. How much is being spent on the submarine ? 

Dr. Drypen. We have no study on submarines, but we are in touch 
with that effort by reason of the heat transfer problem—— 

Mr. Pues. How much is being expended on submarines? 

Dr. Hunsaxer. We are not spending any money on it. 


ACCOUNTING SYSTEM OF THE NACA AND SUGGESTIONS OF THE GENERAL 
ACCOUNTING OFFICE 


Mr. Pures. This next question gets into the field of areonautics. 

I notice that the GAO speaks about your operating program, and 
separating the cost of labor from that program and the cost from 
construction. That is the subject that we have already discussed 
somewhat. 

I question your accounting procedure a little bit. I do not think 
you are quite as bad as the TVA, which charges all travel items to 
travel, and then after a while it puts it back in construction costs as 
a capital item. In the end the travel is all washed out and put into 
construction. I think that is going a little bit too far. When you 
take labor costs, machine tool costs, cost of equipment, and after a 
while put them back in the cost of construction of a new building, 
or whatever it may be, that makes it a little bit difficult to tell what 
the actual costs are. 

Mr. Unmer. On the question that you raised about the use of per 
sonnel, as a general policy, and I believe we have discussed this with 
you before from the sté indpoint of the administrative desirability of 
this setup, we have many service people, mostly the design people, 
and inspectors on these construction jobs budgeted for and appro- 
priated for in the salaries and expenses appropriation. This proce 
dure has been approved by the Bureau of the Budget and the Con 
gress, and in this way we do not have to have two separate administra 
tive organizations. 

Mr. Puixuirs. I agree with you. I notice the Comptroller suggests 
that you ought to have an accounting system, and a system of internal 
audit. Have you no internal audit? 

Dr. HunsAxer. I think we do. 
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Mr. Utmer. We have some internal auditing. We agree it should 
be strenethened, and are doing so. 

Mr. Puiturs. You are doing something about it ? 

Mr. Utmer. Yes, and we do have an accounting system. 

Mr. Puiurrs. You, in effect, are comptroller as well as budget 
officer 4 

Mr. Unmenr. It is difficult for me to answer that question, because | 
do not quite understand what the report wants a comptroller to do 
that is not now being done in the organization. I have a general feel 
ng that the report implied that the comptrolle r should have veto 
power over the top management officials of the organization, which, 
in my opinion, is very poor business. 

Dr. HUNSAKER. ( ‘ould I put in the Pp lea that this report has only 
been in our hands a few days, and only the staff have had time to 
read it. I have not read it yet, and I do not want to commit ourselves 
on these details. 


ADMINISTRATIVE SUPERVISION OF NACA 


Mr. Puituirs. Along exactly that same line, though, I have always 
been a little intrigued by your table of organizat ion. 

Mr. Victory, you are _ executive secretary / 

Dr. Vicrory. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Puiciuirs. Then you have a Mr. Chamberlin. 

You Fa executive oflicer ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLIN. Yes, sir 

Me P Himwirs. How clo you know which is which ? 

Mr. Cuampertin. Mr. Victory is responsible for the administ 
tive management of the NACA while I supervise the administratis 
functions such as procurement, contracting, personnel, finance, and 
so forth. 

Dr. Drypen. Might I just say one word more, because here again 
we would like to have some oulidance from you. We how have an 
accounting system keeping in oreat detail the obligations by ol je ts 
as specified by your committee and the Budget Bureau. GAO wants 
the accounting kept for management purposes project by project. We 
have such a system which gives the approximate cost. They want us 
to go into much more detail. We think it can be done, but we believe 
it will take more accountants on the payroll. 

We have had the general policy of doing the administration that 
required by law and putting as much of the resources as we could into 
| work. We have not studied the GAO report in detail; 
snow how many more people it would take to do what they 
want us to do. 

Mr. Prius. Of course, when you get up around $58 million, you 
are in beat money. Atleast, that used to be real money. What I mean 

is that a little change in the accounting system that might 
make for a little economy could easily pay the cost of doing it. Tam 
not saying what is the right thing to do, because I have not studied j 

Dr. Drypen. Not if we had a very detailed second accounting sys 
tem on a project basis, as distinct from accounting on an obligation by 
object basis, which the Budget Bureau and the Congress want. 

Dr. Hunsaxer. They also want us to go into the cost of research 
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Dr. Drypren. And get auditors to look at the detailed charges 
against a $20,000 research contract. 

Mr. Puitiies. Maybe you are going a little further than they 
anticipated when they made the recommendation; so we had better 
get you together and have a little conversation about it and not try 
to decide it this morning. 

You do not think the executive secretary and the executive officer 
are, in effect, doing work which could be done by one person / 

Dr. Drypven. The executive secretary is the one who generally man- 
ages the affairs of the top committee, and who is responsible for the 
administrative management of the agency. He also serves on legal 
matters; he has a legal training. He is responsible for public- 
relations work. Mr. Chamberlin directs and supervises the admin- 
istrative functions of the NACA. 

Dr. Vicrory. The associate and assistant directors for research are 
responsible for the supervision of our work in the research field. 

Dr. Hunsaxer. If we had a general counsel, he would probably 
be on Dr. Victory’s staff. At one time I thought we ought to have a 
general counsel. 

Mr. Puiturrs. You have no legal officer as such. I am not sure 
that is bad. After 10 years’ experience with Washington agencies, 
I think we won’t criticize you for not having a legal counsel. 


PROCUREMENT POLICY 


Mr. Puiuirs. Now, about procurement policy, which the Comp- 
troller mentions. Do each of your laboratories have considerable 
independence in procurement, or do you control that pretty carefully 
through the central agency ¢ 

Mr. Umer. We feel we control it very carefully. All purchases 
in excess of $1,000 must be approved by headquarters before the 
laboratory is permitted to advertise for bids. All contracts in excess 
of $25,000 are reviewed and placed in the headquarters office. 

Mr. Putures. The GAO went at some length into your contracting 
activities. They did not think too highly ‘of some of them. 

Mr. Umer. There again we have not had a chance to study all of 
the subjects they brought up. Iam afraid they took some individual 
cases and made generalities out of them. 

Mr. Puruurres. You say you have not studied the report. I would 
rather you would read it very carefully and then tell me what you 
think of their suggestions. 

Mr. Uxmer. All right, sir. 

Mr. Pures. It will be a little while before this bill comes out of 
committee. In the meantime, you will have had a revision of your 


entire budget, so that we may have to talk some of this over with you 
again. 


GERMAN SCIENTISTS NOW IN THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Jonas. Dr. Dryden, do we have any German scientists over 
here working with us in this field ? 

Dr. Drypen. We have in our own organization only one, but the 
Air Force, the Bureau of Aeronautics, and Army Ordnance have 
quite a number. 
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Mr. Jonas. I am asking this out of curiosity more than anything 
lse. I do not think it is particularly pertinent, but I was concerned 
about statements I read in magazines occasionally that the Russians 
have gathered up the best German scientists and have them working 
for them behind the Iron Curtain. 

Dr. Dryven. I think General Doolittle discussed that off the record. 

Mr. Kruvcer. Yes. I asked questions of General Doolittle about 
that. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCE 


Mr. Jonas. What part, if any, of this $20 million on hand will be 
unobligated at the end of the year? 

Mr. Utmer. I would have to give a guess on that. At the present 
time we are restricting our obligations, under orders from Mr. Dodge, 
not to exceed the January 1953 rate of obligation. If we continue 
at that rate for the rest of the year, we will use this $20 million. As 
a matter of fact, however, we do almost every year turn back money 
ut of our “Salaries and expenses” appropriation; and, based on past 
years’ experience, I would guess that somewhere in the neighborhood 
of $100,000 or $150,000 of that amount will be unobligated on June 30. 

Mr. Jonas. Dr. Dryden, I am satisfied in my own mind that your 
committee could spend twice the money you receive perhaps to good 
\dvantage, but we have a number of other Government agencies and 
departments that are, if not equally important with yourselves at 

east of some importance, and we have only a limited amount. of 
money. We do not even have any money to spend, but I am thinking 
in terms of the limited eee of money this country can continue 
to spend from year to yea 

Would you list your aetieidion projects in the record in the order 
of their priority, according to your opinion of these projects? 

Dr. Drypen. We can do that. We already have it. 

Mr. Jonas. Do you think it would be helpful to have that done? 

Mr. Pururs. It shall be done. 

Dr. Hunsaker. We are required to do that by the Bureau of the 
Budget, also. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


Fiscal’year 1954 construction program 


Priority Estimated cost 


Project title 
Revised Present Revised 
program | program program 


| High-temperature structural research laboratory $4, 153, 000 
Boundary layer control system for 8-foot transonic tunnel $1, 236, 200 1, 236, 200 
Extending speed range of 1- by 3-foot supersonic tunnel 990, 700 990, 700 
20-inch variable Mach number facility 1, 772, 600 , 772, 600 
Replacement of preflight jet-heat accumulator 310, 000 | 310, 000 

| Increased capacity for the Stratton Road substation 226, 600 | 226, 600 
Rocket-engine research facility , 514, 190 4, 510, 890 
Alteration of test section of supersonic free-flight tunnel 179, 000 

| Variable Mach number noazle! or 4- by 4-foot supersonic 

tunnel : ‘ , 370, 700 ie 
Land acquisition ; 10 | 10 
‘ — panidimntcemniqietnedongti 
Total, fiscal year 1954 program. oa 600, 000 | 13, 200, 000 
| 
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Mr. Piicuips. Gentlemen, unless there is something further fi 
you, that is all. 


REVISED BUDGET ESTIMATES 


(The following sed budget justification was received subsequc 


to the committee hearing :) 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITYEE FOR AERONAUTICS, 
Washington, D. C., March 26, 195 
Hon. JOHN PHILLIPS, 


Chairman, Subcommittee or Indepe ndent Offices, 


Committce on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mk. PHILtiips: Pursuant to action of the Bureau of the Budget revis 
estimates of appropriations for the National Advisory Comittee for Aeronautics 
for the fiscal year 1954 are submitted in the amount of $64,439,000 as summariz 
n the attached 2 statements 

The revised budget for the salaries and expenses appropriation will per 
the employment of additional personnel to staff new facilities to be complet: 
during the fiscal years 1953 and 1954 bat will not permit the increased utili 
tion of existing facilities as contemplated in the original budget submissi 

The revised budget for the construction and equipment appropriation resul 
in the deferring of the three lowest priority projects included in the origi 
budget. Other changes include the transfer of a 19535 project to the 1954 jn 
gram and the application of a $1,450,000 net saving in the 1953 program 
reduce the appropriation request for the fiscal year 1954. 

The revised budget for the fiscal year 1954 contemplates no change in 
appropriation request originally included for the liquidation of prior 
contract authorization 

Hvuew L. Dryven, Directo 


[107 prog ams, fts¢ year 1958 and 1954 


, Oo 
500 


a 


) O00 


7) 
» 000 
14100 
L4, | 


14. 600, OOK 
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Report on revised estimates of appropriations Jo 


pen te 
end of year 

employment 
i 


expenses appropriation 


yn and equipment 
t mi new ¢ nst 


Tutrspay, Fresrvary 26, 19% 


¢ 


‘COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 


WITNESSES 


PAUL A. WALKER, CHAIRMAN 

ROSEL H. HYDE, VICE CHAIRMAN 

E. M. WEBSTER, COMMISSIONER 

GEORGE E. STERLING, COMMISSIONER 

ROBERT T. BARTLEY, COMMISSIONER 

EUGENE H. MERRILL, COMMISSIONER 

EDWARD W. ALLEN, JR., CHIEF ENGINEER 

WILLIAM J. NORFLEET, CHIEF ACCOUNTANT 

BENEDICT P. COTTONE, GENERAL COUNSEL 

CURTIS M. BUSHNELL, ACTING CHIEF, COMMON CARRIER BUREAU 

EDWIN L. WHITE, CHIEF, SAFETY AND SPECIAL RADIO SERVICES 
BUREAU 

J /. KITTNER, ASSISTANT CHIEF, BROADCAST BUREAU 

GEORGE S. TURNER, CHIEF, FIELD ENGINEERING AND MONITOR- 
ING BUREAU 

ROBERT W. COX, EXECUTIVE OFFICER (ACTING BUDGET OFFICER) 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


tmounts available for obligation 





carrie 
gineer 


} 


pec 


otal direct oblig 


Obligations Payable Ou 


Common carrier i 
Applied technical r 
Field engineering ar 
Safety and special 
activiti 
staff, 


Broadeast 


Executive, and s 


Object class 


Summary of Per 
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Obligations by activities 


1952 actual 


: From Other 


ctivities 


out of reimbursements from 


Obligations by objects 


1952 actual 


sonal Services 


umber of permanent posit 


ve number of all employee 


A verage ind grad 
General schedule gr 
Average salary 


Average grade 


salaries 


il service obligation 
Permanent positions 
Part-time and temporary p 


Pers 


Regular pay in excess of 52-v 


Payment above basic rates 


rotal personal service ob] 


sitions 
veek base 


gations 


Direct Obligations 


Personal 
rravel 
l'ransportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 

Lands and structures 
Refunds, awards, at 


services 


services 


Total direct obligations 


icco 
hee } vi 
Personal services 


Obligations incurred 


1 inden 


nitie 
miles 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 


unts 


1953 estimate 


$704, 390 
$86, 643 
2, 313, 271 
585, 928 
1, 168, 023 


9 Qo 
~otd 


6, 410, 632 


1953 estimate 


$5, 514 
GS-8. 1 


$6, 039, 652 


23, 180 
61, 300 


6, 124, 132 


| 
5, 781, 000 

88, 000 | 
18, 000 

150, 000 | 
54, 693 
30, 000 
65, 000 
125, 000 
06, 389 


2, 550 


6, 410, 632 


343, 132 


6, 753, 764 


1954 estimate 


, 034, 7H 
110, OK 
22, (0 

3, OOF 
ou 


AK 
00 


239, 30% 
SS, DOL 


8, 005, 30 
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Analysis of expenditures 


1952 actual 198 imate | 1954 estimate 


a obligations, start of year $522, 439 $558, 019 $566, 47 
justment in oblig ations of prior years 1, 673 
ligations incurred during the year fi, 828, S88 fi, 753, 764 8, 35t 


, 253, 000 7, oll, 783 8, 923. 2 


duct 


Reimbursable obligations 248, 712 345, 304 356, 7 


Unliquidated obligations, end of year 558, O1 566, 479 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account hy 


rotal expenditures 5, 544, 665 6, 400, 000 


xpenditures are distributed as follows 
Out of current authorizations , 037, 022 5, 900, 000 
Out of prior authorizations 507, 643 500, 000 


Mr. Pius. We have before the committee this morning the 
Federal Communications Commission, to discuss with us their re- 
quest for an appropriation for ~~ fiscal year 1954; appearing are Mr. 
Walker, Chairman; Mr. Hyde, Vice C ‘hairman: Mr. Webster. Mr. 
Sterling, Mr. Bartley, and Mr. Merrill, Commissioners; Mr. Allen, 
Chief Engineer: Mr. Norfleet, Chief Accountant: Mr. Cottone, Gen- 
eral Counsel; Mr. Bushnell, Acting Chief, Common Carrier Bureau; 
Mr. White, Chief Safety and Special Radio Services Bureau; Mr. 
Kittner, Assistant Chief, Broadcast Bureau; Mr. ‘Turner, Chief Field 
Engineering and Monitoring Bureau; and Mr. Cox, Executive Officer. 

Mr. Walker, you want to make a statement of some kind, but first, 
will you tell us how much of the first 30 pages appearing in the justi- 
fication will be duplicated by your statement ? 

Mr. Waker. This is not a reproduction of that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Puitires. What I have in mind is that we would authorize the 
reporter to put in that part of the first 29 pages which are not covered 
by your statement, so there will be no duplie ation, 

Mr. Wauxer. Ve ry well. 

Mr. Pumurrs. Mr. Walker, we have two new members on the sub- 
committee this year, Mr. Jonas and Mr. Krueger. If you will, you 
might give a littie background of the work of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission and of the functions of the various divisions. 

Mr. Wacker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have prepared a brief 
statement in an effort to cover the matter 

Mr. Priviuirs. Is this what you call a brief statement, Mr. Walker? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Warxer. Relatively so, Mr. Chairman. I do not want to take 
too much time of the committee. It is a pleasure to appear before 
you tod: iy to discuss with you the Commission’s program, what has 
been accomplished, some of the problems confronting us, and the work- 
loads, plans, and budgetary needs for the coming year. 

I believe it is customary to open a presentation of this kind by 
going into some considerable detail on the functions and activities 
of the agency concerned. 
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LEGISLATIVE AUTHORITY 


Mr. Pricues. Mr. Walker, permit me to interrupt you to say tl 
you will receive in the morning mail, and should have it when y: 
get back to your office, a letter from this subcommittee asking y: 
to list all of the functions performed by your agency. This is simila 
to a letter which has been sent out to all agencies that come befo 
the committee. In this communication is a request that we be fi 
nished with a statement giving the legislative background and t! 
legal authorization for the functions in which you engage. 

Mr. Waker. Yes. That communication reached my desk th 
morning, and I referred it promptly to the General Counsel to che: 
the statutes and to report back to the Commission with a memorandu 
and as soon as we have had opportunity to go over the memorandu 
it will be forwarded to you promptly, and should be within the nex 
2 days, I should say. 

(The information requested follows :) 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 10, 19538 
Hon. Jonn PHILLIPS, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Independent Offices Appropriations, Committ: 
on Appropriations, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Puriiips: The document attached hereto is prepared in respons 
to your letter of February 24, 1953, requesting the Commission to furnish in 
formation setting forth each activity for which funds are requested in its 
budget and citing the legal authority for such activity. The outline heading 
in the Commission’s budget document have been followed and for each headin: 
which involves a specific activity of the Commission the statutory authority 
has been cited Unless otherwise stated in the document, the numerical sectior 
cited are sections of the Communications Act of 1934, as amended. Other stat 
tory authority is indicated by title. 

In that letter you also ask the Commission to make specific references to an) 
activity for which the authority is permissive rather than mandatory. We d 
not believe that any of the activities listed in the attachment can be considere 
to be permissive in the sense that they can be left undone and the Gommiss 
still comply with the statutory mandate of section 1 of the Communicatior 
Act to make available to all the people of the United States a rapid, efficient 
nationwide and worldwide wire and radio communication service with adequat 
facilities at reasonable charges, and to promote the national defense and safety 
of life and property through wire and radio communications, 

Sincerely yours, 
Pau A, WALKER, Chairman 


ACTIVITIES BUDGETED BY FCC ror FiscaL Year 1954, AND AUTHORITY 
THEREFOR 


MON-CARRIER ACTIVITIES 


A. General statement 
B. Activities common to all divisions: 
1. Tariff schedules: Sections 208, 211 
2. Service activities: Sections 212, 214, 221, and 301, et seq. 


3. Accounting activities: Sections 219, 220 
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Estimate and justification by activity 
1. Domestic telerhone communications: Section 2 
a. Rate regulation: 
(1) Interstate telephone rates: Seetions 201, 202, 204, 205 
2) Separations and division of revenues: Seetion 221. 
(3) Depreciation: Section 220. 
(4) Tariffs: Section 2038 
(5) Accounting activities: Sections 219, 220. 
(4) Cooperative work with State regulatory authorities: Section 
410. 
b. Service regulation: 
(1) General: Sections 214, 215, 218. 
(2) Domestie wire applications: Sections 212, 214, 221 
(3) Formal proceedings: Seetion 2, 
(4) Domestic common-carrier radio services: Section 301, et seq 
2. Domestic telegraph communications: 
a. Introduction: Sections 214, 218. 
b. Detailed activities: 
(1) Rate regulation: 
(a) National telegraph policy: Sections 215, 218, 222 
(b) Rate adjustments: Sections 201, 202, 204, 205 
(c) Accounting activities : Sections 219, 220. 
(7) Depreciation stud’es: Section 220. 
(e) Tariffs: Section 203. 
(2) Service regulation: 
(a) Adeanaey of telerranh service: Sections 214, 218 
(b) Applications: Section 214. 
ernational communications: 
Rate regulation: 
(1) Rate adjustments: Sections 201, 202, 204, 205. 
(2) Rate structure: Sections 201, 202, 204, 205. 
Depreciation rates: Section 220. 
Accounting activities: Sections 219, 220. 
(5) Tariffs and division of tolls: Sections 203, 211. 
(6) Other rate matters: Section 222. 
b. Service regulations: 
(1) International conferences: Sections 1, 303 (assistance to De- 
partment of State). 
(2) Revision of formula for the distribution of international tele- 
graph traffic : Section 222 
(3) Applications: Sections 301, et seq. 
(4) Miscellaneous applications : Sections 212, 214 
(5) Hearings : Section 309. 
(6) Frequency usage: Sections 218, 219, 301, et seq. 
(7) Revision of the rules: Sections 4, 308 
+. Statistics : Section 219. 


+. Hearings: Sections 204, 205, 221, 222, 309. 


» 
» 


If, APPLIED TECHNICAL RESEARCH AND FREQUENCY ALLOCATION 


reneral statement 
Istimates and justification by activity: 
1. General technical studies and standards: Section 303 (e), 
2. Special technical studies: Section 303 (a), (b), (e@), (d), (e) 
(h), (0), (p), and (r). 
8. Study of radio frequency characteristics: Section 303 (b), (c), 
(f), (zg), and (h). 
t. Technical consulting activities: Section 303 (b), (c), (d), (e), 
(h), and (r). 
5. International broadeasting activities : Section 308. 
6. Frequency allocation and treaty program : Sections 1, 3038 
7. Experimental radio services : Sections 303 (2), 308 
&. Equipment testing, type approval, and type acceptance: Section 305 (e), 
(f). 
9. Incidental and restricted radiating devices : Sections 301, 303. 
10. Industrial, scientific, and medical services : Sections 301, 305 
11. IRAC: Section 305 





Ill. FIELD ENGINEERING AND MONITORING ACTIVITIES 


A. General statement. 
Bb. Estimate and justification by activity: 
1. Departmental: 
(a) Antenna survey : Section 303 (q). 
(b) Operator suspensions: Section 303 (m). 
(c) Incidental radiation-and control of interference from diathermy «1 
industrial heating equipment : Section 301. 
(d) Rule making (operators, antenna, structures) : Section 3038 (r). 
(e) Policymaking and direction with respect to field activities 
hereinafter set forth: Section 5 (b). 
2. Enforcement (field offices) : 
(a) Ship inspections: Sections 303 (m), 359, 360, Safety of Life at Sea 
Convention (1948). 
(b) Land broadcast and aircraft stations inspections : Section 303 (n) 
(c) Radio-operator examinations and licensing: Sections 303 (1), (m) 
2318. 
(d) Investigations: Sections 4 (0), 301, 303, 312 (a), 318, 
(e) Engineering studies and measurements: Sections 4 (g), 303 (e), (f 
(f) Publie Service: Sections 301, 303, 318. 
8. Monitoring: 
(a) Monitoring and engineering measurements: Sections 4 (g), 30 
303 (e), (f), 312 (a). 
(b) Direction finding: Sections 4 (g), 801. 
(c) Engineering studies: Sections 4 (g), 303 (c), (d), (f), (g). 


IV. SAFETY AND SPECIAL RADIO SERVICES 


A. General statement. 
B. Estimate and justification by activity: 
1. Office of the Chief: 
(a) Supervision and administrative: Sections 1, 5 (b), (d), (1). 
(b) Enforcement Unit: 
(1) Fnforcement: Sections 303 (m), 312, 362, 501, 502, 504. 
(2) Legal, policy, and legislative functions: Sections 1, 4 (k), 
301, 307, 308, 309, 310. 
2. Aviation Division: 

(a) System and frequency planning: Section 303 (a) through (h). 

(b) Station and frequency utilization: Section 303 (a) through (h 
and (j). 

(c) International conferences: Sections 4 (i), (0), 803 (r); Interna 
tional Telecommunications Convention (ITU), Atlantie City, 1947 
Department of State Publication 3509, Treaties and other Inter 
national Acts Series 1901. Extraordinary Administrative Radio 
Conference, Geneva, 1951 (ITU), International Civil Aviation Con 
ference (ICAO), Chicago, 1944, Department of State Publicatior 
2282, Conference Series 64. 

(d) Domestie conferences: Sections 4 (i), (0). Air Coordinating 
Committee (ACC) Executive Order 9781, September 19, 1946, Fed 
eral Register Document 46—17142. 

(€) Application processing: Sections 307, 308, 309, 310. 

(f) Enforcement: Sections 312, 501, 502. 

3. Marine Division: 

(a) Compulsory ship radio safety requirements: Sections 4 (0), 308 (a) 

through (h), (©), 351 through 357, 359 through 361. Internationa 
Conference on Safety of Life at Sea (SLS), London, 1948, Depart 
ment of State Publication 3282, International Organizations and 
Conferences Series I, 6. Agreement for the Promotion of Safety on 
the Great Lakes by Means of Radio (Ottawa, 1952). 
Noncompulsory use of radio for safety and navigation: Sections 4 
(0), 308 (a) through (h). 
General radiocommunications systems: Section 303 (a) through 
(h) and (vr); Extraordinary Administrative Radio Conference, 
Geneva, 1951 (ITU): International Telecommunications Conven 
tion (ITU), Atlantic City, 1947, Department of State Publications 
3509, Treaties and other International Acts, Series 1901; Inter- 
American Radio Agreement between the United States and Canada 
and other American republics, Washington, 1949. 
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Estimate and justification by activity—Continued 
3. Marine Division—Continued 
(d) Radio Technical Commission for Marine Services: Sections 4 (0), 
308 (2). 
4. Public Safety and Amateur Division: 
(a) System and frequency planning: Section 303 (a) through (h). 
(b) Station and frequency utilization: Section 308 (a) through (h) 
and (j). 
(c) International conferences: Sections 4 (i), (0), 308 (r). Inter 
national Telecommunications Convention (ITU), Atlantie City, 
1947, Department of State Publications 3509, Treaties and other 
International Acts Series 1901. Extraordinary Administrative 
Radio Conference., Geneva, 1951 (ITU). 
(d@) Domestic conferences: Section 4 (i), (0). 
(e) Application processing: Sections 307, 308, 309, 310. 
(f) Enforcement: Sections 312, 501, 502. 
Industry and Commerce Division: 
(a) System and frequency planning: Section 808 (a) through (h) 
(b) Station and frequency utilization: Section 308 (a) through (h) 
and (j). 
(c) International conferences: Sections 4 (i), (0), 303 (r); Interna 
national Telecommunications Convention (ITU), Atlantie City, 
1947, Department of State Publications 3509, Treaties and other 
International Acts Series 1901 Extraordinary Administrative 
Radio Conference, Geneva, 1951 (ITU). 
(d) Domestic conferences: Sections 4 (i), (0), 308 (n). 
(e) Application processing: Sections 807, 308, 309, 310. 
(f) Enforcement: Sections 312, 501, 502. 
Authorization Analysis Division: 
(a) Application processing: Sections 307, 308, 309, 310. 
(b) Associated projects: Sections 4 (j), 307, 808, 309, 310 (b) 
7. Hearings: Sections 309, 312, 316. 


BROADCAST ACTIVITIES 


General statement. 
Estimate and justification by activity: 
1. Broadcast activities other than application processing : 
a. Rules and standards, legislation, and international agreements 
(1) Television (TV) broadcasting: Sections 1, 4 (i), 301, 308 
(b), (c), (ad), (e), (f), (2), Ch), (r), 307 (b). 

(2) Aural broadcasting: Sections 1, 301, 308 (2), (r). 
(3) Standard (AM) broadcasting: Sections 1, 308 (a), (b), 

(ad), (oe), (2), Ce). Cs b@),. (FP). 

Frequency modulation (FM) broadcasting: Sections 1, 308 

(b), (ce), (d), (e), (f), (2), (hb), (q), (1). 

Network investigation: Sections 1, 308 (a), (i), (r). 

Additional factors: Sections 1, 4 (i), 301, 308 (a), (b), 

(d), (e), (f), (2), (h), (i). (q), (r), 307 (b). 

b. Enforcement: Sections 4 (i), 301, 308 (n), 807 (d), 309 (a), 
310 (b), 312, 315, 319 (a), 326, 403. 
ec. International notification of AM stations: Sections 4 (i), 308 
Applicable treaties. 
2. Application Processing : 
a. General: 
(1) Staff functions 
(2) Major types of applications: 

(a) Applications for new stations: Sections 301, 307 
308 (a), (b), 309 (a), 319. 

(b) Applications for major changes in facilities: Sections ‘ 
807 (a), 308 (a), (b), 309 (a), 319. 

(c) Applications supplementary to authorization for new 
tions or major changes and applications necessary for the 
continued operation of licensed stations during their license 
periods: Sections 4 (i), 307 (a), 308 (a), (b), 309 (a), 319 
(b), (e). 
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Estimate and justification by activity—Continued 


~. Application Processing—Continued 


(dq) Renewal: Sections 307 (d), 308 (a), (b), 309 (a). 


t 
(e) Transfer or assignment: Sections 310 (b), 309 (d), | 
l 


(f) Applications for experimental am auxilis iry broadcast 
services: Sections 4 (i), 308 (g), 307 (a), (d), 308 (a), (b 
POY (A). 
3. Hearings on applications and cease and desist orders: 
a. General: Sections 309 (b), (¢c), 310 (b), 312, 316, 319. 
b. Forecast of hearing workload: 
(1) Applications (AM, FM, and TV) for new stations or major 
changes of facilities: Section 309 (b), (¢). 
(2) Applications for renewal of license: Section 309 (b), (c). 
(3) Applications for transfer of control or assignment of licenss 
Section 310 (b). 
(4) Other applications: Sections 312, 316, 319. 
$. Licensing activities: Sections 4 (i), 301, 308 (p), 308 (a), (b), 3 
310 (b), 319 


VI. EXECUTIVE, STAFF, AND SERVICE ACTIVITIES 


\. General statement 

B. Justification by organization: 

1. Officers of the Commissioners: Sections 1, 5 

Office of Reports and Information: Sections 4 (j), (k), (m). 

Office of Administration: The functions performed in the Office o 
Administration are the essential administrative and service activities 
essential to the performance of the activities justified elsewhere in the 
budget and to comply with the national policy as set forth in the Budg 
and Accounting Act, the Classification Act, et 

+. Office of Chief Engineer: and 

h. Office of General Counsel: 

a. Joint matters: 
(1) Legislation: Section 4 (k). 
(2) Rules and Regulations: Sections 4 (i), 308 (f). 
>) International conferences and treaties: Sections 1, 301, 303. 

(4) Spec ial defense activities: Section 1. 

b. Immediate office of he Chief Engineer. 

c. Office of General Counsel: 

(1) Interpretations: Section 4 (f). 
2) Litigation: Sections 401, 402, 501, 502. 
(3) Internal administrative legal problems. 
Office of the Chief Accountant: 
a. Immediate Office of the Chief Accountant. 
b. Accounting Systems Division: 
(1) Formulating, amending, and interpreting accounting rules and 
regulations for communications common carriers: Section 220 
(a), (b) 
(2) Designing annual and monthly financial report forms for com 
munications common carriers and broadcasters: Sections 219, 
220 (a), (b), 319 (a). 
(3) Joint FCC-NARUE activities: Sections 220 (a), (b), (h), (i) 
(]) 
(4) Solution of specialized financial and accounting problems: Se 
tion 220 (a), (b), (h), (i), (Jj). 
Economics Division: 
(1) EKeonomic and statistical matters concerning communications 
common carriers, radio broadcasting, and television: Sections 
4 (k), (1), 201, 219, 303 (a), (j), 307 (b), 311, 313, 314. 

Office of the Secretary : This office performs record keeping and some service 

functions essential to the operation of the Commission. 

8. Patent group: Sections 4 (i), 308 (g), (r), 313. 


tz 


Mr. Waker. I shall limit the descriptive part of my presentation 
very severly so that we may devote as much time as possible to matte rs 
bearing more directly upon the budgetary situation. 
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FUNCTIONS AND ACTIVITIES 


[ am sure that the committee is already well informed as to the 
Commission’s functions and activities. Then, too, the budget e xplana 

ion and justification which we sent up 2 months ago cover the matter 
n great detail, and I would refer you especially to the 32-page 
-ummary in that document. 

Also, I would like to submit a copy of the statement I presented last 
riday to the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
vhich presents our program and problems very fully and would, 

believe, be of help to you. I shall not, of course, take the time of 
the committee by going into too much detail, but this statement. I 
lieve, will help you to understand our jurisdiction more fully, pei 

ups, and some of our problems. 

Although I want to limit this phase of my statement, I do think it 
iesirable to outline the Commission’s program. As you know, the 
Commission performs the following functions: First, the regulation 
of communications common carriers, and that includes telephones and 
telegraph; second, the licensing and regulation of radio broadcast 
stations, and you are familiar with the AM and FM and the television 
stations, of course; third, the licensing and regulation of users of radio 
in the safety and special radio services, including aviation, marine, 
ndustrial, fire, police, and so forth; fourth, research, testing, and 
levelopmental work in the radio field: and, fifth, policing and service 
operations which facilitate and aid regulation and which provide im 
portant collateral services such as aid to lost aircraft, inspections of 
radio on marine vessels, and so forth. 

Mr. Chairman, the program conducted by the Federal Communica 
tions Commission is directed by law, and we shall supply. of course, 
the information requested in n your letter, in which we will detail the 
specific sections of the law applicable to each activity of the Com 
mISSION., 

The Commission was established by the Congress in 1954 to carry 
out specific and definite responsibilities placed on it by the Congress by 
the same act and subsequent enactments. The entire program of work 
financed by the budget before you rests directly on that law and the 
responsibility placed on the Commission by the Congress. And not 
only are the programs of the Commission spec ifically established by 
law, but a very considerable part of our activities and operations are 
he direct result of laws, such as the Administrative Procedures Act, 
which govern the operation of the regulatory agencies of the 
Government. 

At the outset let me sav that the Commission is fully aware of the 
fact that the request you have before you calls for a very substantial 
increase in appropriations and staff for the Commission in the next 
fiscal year. We are equi ally aware of the fact that it is the policy of 
the P reside ont and the Congress to pare expenses of government to the 
minimum, consistent with wise and — national policy. 

It is our firm conviction, and we believe that appr: aisal of all the 
facts must lead to the conclusion that investment of adequate funds 
In ap propriation for the Commission to pe rmit prompt and effective 
administration of the Commission’s important responsibility would 
be a wise investment of the relative ly small amount of money involved 
in the Commission’s budget. 
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Mr. Puiures. Your request is for $8 million even, and $8,356,777 
including reimbursements from other sources. 

Mr. Wacker. ‘The programs administered by the Federal Commu 

ations Commission are extremely important to the economic life of 
the United States. A healthy and effective communication Sain 
ncluding the common carriers and the safety and special uses, is vital. 
The broadeasting industry is a dynamic part of our national life, both 
socially and economically. And an effective commission can be of 
great value in aiding and guiding developments in these extreme] 
mportant areas of the economy. 

I believe it will be granted by everyone that it is essential that the 
Commission have adequate staff to perform its basic functions prop 
erly. I also believe that the facts will fully support the statement that 
t is equally important that the Commission have adequate staff 
handle its workloads promptly. Any businessman knows that delay 

an important factor in economic cost. Delay in the handling of th« 
Commission’s work means delay to the Commission’s clients and, cor 

juently, serious economic loss to those suffering the delay. Yet we 
have tremendous and inereasing backlogs of pending application S 
which have accumulated simply because we do not have enough stat! 
to get out the work promptly. When you consider the fact that th: 
thousands of applicants have millions of dollars tied up awaiting proc- 
essing of these applications, the immense aggregate economic loss 
to the Nation resulting from this delay becomes apparent. We believe 
that it would be much better business from a cold dollar-and-cents 
point of view to give the Commission adequate funds and staff to 

indle its workloads without such excessive delay. 


With respect to this general point, I would also like to call atten 
tion to the tax-revenue aspect of the matter. The granting of a license 
which results in the construction of a television station brings in 
many additional dollars in taxes, not for just 1 year but for the whole 
life of the new business enterprise. The amount of such tax revenue in 
just 1 year exceeds = cost of handling the application many, many 


times over. ‘The aggregate cumulative revenue from even one suc- 
cessful (TV station over a span of years will equal or exceed a year’s 
total appropriat boa to the Commission for all purposes. Put another 
way, the tax revenue to the United States Treasury each year from 
licensees of FCC is many times as large as the FCC appropriation. A 
pending application produces no revenue; a granted license will pro- 
duce a great deal of revenue. 

Mr. Praies. Can you support a statement that 1 successful tele 
vision station will bring in more than $8 million in taxes / 

Mr. Waker. You notice I have changed this to read “the aggre 
gate cumulative revenue from even one successful television station 
over a span of years.” I would say that in 15 years 1 successful tele- 
vision station would bring that much revenue in—directly and indi- 
rectly. 

It seems obvious that from this point of view,:too, that it is good 
business to process applications as rapidly as possible. 

In short, from every point of view, we believe that effective and 
prompt discharge of the Commission’s legal responsibilities is essen- 
tial to the Nation’s economic well-being and a good investment of the 
taxpayer's dollar. 
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Now against this background, let me review briefly what has been 
appening to our budget in the last 5 years. On June 30, 1948, the 

Commission had a staff of 1,380 employees. At that time there were 
30,859 radio stations in operation and during the year ended on that 
ate 105,162 applications for new or improved facilities or for renewal 
f existing licenses had been filed with the Commission. 


RENEWAL OF LICENSES 


Mr. Puiwurres. I think you had better break this down, because the 
renewal of existing licenses is more or less of an automatic process. 

Mr. Waxer. I will be glad to submit those figures in detail for the 
ecord. 

Mr. Puiiurrs. Very well. 

(The information requested follows: ) 

During the year ending June 30, 1948, there were 898 renewals and 104,264 other 
pplications. During the fiscal year 1952 there were 2,164 renewals and 148,392 
her applications. 

Mr. Wauxer. By December 30, 1952, or 414 years later, the Com- 

ssion’s staff had been reduced by almost 25 pe reent—to 1,043 em- 
loyees. Yet during this period the number of radio stations over 
vhich the Commission exercises supervision had risen to 252,674, a 
3 percent increase, while the number of applications filed with the 
Commission during 1952 had risen to 150,557—43 percent more than 

e number which the much larger Commission staff had been called 
pon to process 41% years earlier. The figure may amaze you but the 
umber of licenses and permits supervised by the Commission now 
xceeds 1 million. 

In short. during the past 5 years the staff of the Commission has 
een steadily reduced, while the industry over which the Commission 
as regulatory control, and consequently the Commission’s problems 
ind workloads, have been expanding and increasing rapidly in both 
volume and complexity. 

Now, if I may, I would like to discuss briefly each of the Commis- 
on’s activities, and to show you why we believe the Commission 
hould receive the funds and staff provided for in the budget before 
ou. 


COMMON CARRIER ACTIVITIES 


In the common carrier field the Commission regulates the telephone 
nd telegraph companies that are engaged in interstate and interna- 
tional communications. Since the Bell Telephone System provides 
ractically all of the interstate telephone service and Western Union 
rovides practically all of the domestic telegraph service, they have 
irtual monopolies in these fields. It is recognized and agreed that 
nonopolies or near monopolies can best provide these services. How- 
ver, this Commission, through its regulation, must serve as a substi- 
ute for competition—that is, we must see that the benefits of com- 
petition, if competition were not in existence, are passed on in effect 
o the people—and thereby provide a means for insuring that the 
publie will be furnished adequate service at reasonable rates. Con- 
‘urrently, it must promote policies and practices to maintain a healthy 
ind financially sound communications industry. 





I think it worthy of note that the public is now paying over > 
billion a year for services rendered by the companies engaged in inte! 
state and international communications and that the $758,351 we ar 
requesting to regulate these companies for an entire year is equal t) 
only one-quarter of the amount the public pays in a single day fo 
these services. So we must regretfully admit, however, that the 
growth of the industry and inadequate appropriations in recent years 
have forced us to devote an increasing amount of time to day-to-da 
operating matters at the expense of the policy-making function, 
which are the foundation of all effective regulation. Consequent] 
our regulation does not now meet many important problems and 1 
sponsibilities, particularly those that will require detailed study 01 
lengthy hearings to resolve. The budget before you provides fo 
some improvement in this respect. 


APPLIED TECHNICAL RESEARCH AND FREQUENCY ALLOCATION ACTIVITIF> 


I would next like to talk briefly about.our applied technical researc! 
and frequency allocations activity. One of the basic responsibiliti 
of the Commission in administering the Communications Act is t 
regulate the use of the radio spectrum to insure that this limited 
resource is used most effectively in the public interest. This is gen 
erally referred to as frequency allocation. More specifically, freque ne 
allocation is the distribution of frequencies and bands of frequenci 
for use by the various radio services. One of the Commission's i 
cipal objectives is to provide for the orderly and economical use of 
the radio spectrum so that the maximum number of radio statioi 
can be authorized without damaging interference being caused t 
other essential operations. Future growth and development must be 
taken into consideration so that, as the demands for radio servic 
grow in any one service, they can be accommodated with a minimum 
of impact or disruption on the other users of the radio spectrum. New 
developments and new needs must be anticipated and provisions mad 
for their eventual use in the public interest. 

The Communications Act of 1934, as amended, makes the Com 
mission responsible for the allocation of frequencies to all non-Goy 
ernment radio services. The act also makes the President responsible 
for the assignment of frequencies to Government radio stations. It 
is obvious, of course, that the Commission must be concerned wit! 
Government as well as non-Government frequency requirements. 

The establishment of the Office of Telecommunications Adviser to 
the President has made it possible to coordinate with greater dispate! 
those broad frequency allocation problems which concern both Gov 
ernment and non-Government users of radio. Work and coordina 
tion with this office enables the Commission to plan more effectively 
the use of radio in the public interest. Much work remains to be 
done in this area, more particularly, the development of telecommuni 
cations policies affecting the national interest. 

But the allocation of frequencies to particular services within the 
United States is not the whole story. Other countries must be en 
couraged to make compatible allocations so that interference between 
stations in different countries is held toa minimum. Some frequencies 
exhibit properties permitting long-distance communication to all 
parts of the world, international agreement as to the use of these fre 
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iencies is essential. Of equal import: ince is the need for international 
igreement on the use of frequencies which are used for short-distance 
communications along borders and by ships and aireraft im inter- 
ational commerce. 
In order that sound decisions with respect to the allocation of fre 
uencies to the various services might be made, it is essential that the 
Commission be prov ided with complete factual information on radio 
ave characteristics, and equipment capabilities and limitations. The 
suundness of the whole structure of radio aor ition depends on the 
oundness of the engineering base upon which it is built. If the best 
possible allocations are not made because of lack of sufficient know] 
loe of the behavior of the frequencies or equipment, confusion and 
nsatisfactory service will follow and the utility of radio will suffer. 
\s you know, new equipment and new uses for radio are being 
eveloped almost daily. The growth and future use of these deve lop- 
ents can be aided or ret irded by how quic kly and how well the 
ommission is able to do its job. 
Karler I stated that radio waves are capable of carrying around the 
orld and are not limited by international borders. As a result of 
is fact, international conferences and agreements are wees 
ary. Noone country can possibly succeed in its telecommunica 
- efforts without the cooperation of other countries of the caael 
ition for international conferences takes consk ler: ible effort 
Commission and its professional employees and much add- 
work is required to carry out the comm itments of the United 
es. This will be — ularly true during the coming year because 
iwreements made by the U nited States in the Extr: aordin ary Ad 
strative Radio Conference, concluded at Gveneva in December of 
951. Failure to act promptly in carrying out the provisions of EARC 
leprive the United States of clear frequencies on which to carry 
on its international communications because other countries can and 
ay move in and establish claim to the f frequencies best suited for this 
urpose, lean ing only the dregs for the United States, the largest usel 
fradiointhe world. 


The many other essential functions being carried out in this activity 
re described fully in our detailed budget document which you have 
r hands. The total staff figure of 81.8 which we have requested 

sto cover this entire activity. 


FIELD ENGINEERING AND MONTTORING ACTIVITIES 


Che third service whieh I would like to highlight briefly is our field 
engineering and monitoring service. When I say monitoring I am not 
talking about or referring in any way whatsoever to monitoring any 
program: I am talking merely about the engineering chee kup of 
terference of one station with another or of subversive activities. 

As an illustration of this I would call attention to the discovery of 
i clandestine station in the German Embassy at the beginning of 
World War II. 

One of our major responsibilities is to maintain law and order in 
the field of communications. When you realize that there are hun 
dreds of thousands of licensed users of radio spectrum, all of whom 
must be considered possible or potential trespassers, you will ap 
preciate the immensity of our monitoring and enforcement. task. 
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When the Commission grants an authorization it stipulates that 
station must operate under specific limitations as to frequency, tir 
power, type of antenna, ete. The main purpose of these limit: ati 
is to prevent or limit interference to other stations which hold autho 
zations, and especially to guard against interference to the very i 
portant safety and special services and to the general public who oy 
many millions of radio and TV receivers. By monitoring, the C 
mission is able to analy ze and check some of the technical operatio 
of stations, such as time of operation, signal intensity, and modu 
tion. Other factors require oceasional on the-spot inspection by oO 
field engineers to determine directional antenna patterns, causes 
interference, ete. 

In addition to preserving law and order in the field of communi 
tions, the Commission’s field staff guards against loss of life and pr 
erty by inspection of ship and aircraft stations, and by giving assi 
ance to lost ships and planes through our direction-finding networ! 

In our detailed budget justification which is now before you f« 
consideration, we have stressed the need for adequ: ite staff to operat 
properly the existing field stations, especially those in Alaska, a 
have demonstrated the need for two additional monitoring statio) 
there. It is our belief that these new stations are seriously needed 
the public interest and safety. The present monitoring network 
simply not adequate to provide full coms rage and should be filled ou 
by the : addition of these two new stations. 


SAFETY AND SPECIAL RADIO SERVICES ACTIVITIES 


In our Safety and Special Radio Services we include the vario 
services outside of the broadeast field and the services made availabl 
to the general public by common carriers. These services includ 
marine, aviation, forestry conservation, railroads, taxicabs, police, an 


many others, 

Unlike the broadcast and common carrier services, which general] 
conduct communications for direct personal profit, the safety an 
special services, with a very few exceptions, are licensed to those w! 
are In some ae of business and the communication system is to the 
another tool of business. This communication tool permits them t 
conduct their business more efficiently, safely, or economically al 
this advantage is in turn passed on to the general public in bett: 
sery ice or lead Cc hs arges, or shouk | be. 

Since the war, equipment developments, together with technica 
knowledge gained during the war years, have opened up new poss 
bilities for the use of radio in the fields of industry and commerce: 
The public has taken advantage of these opportunities and is makin 
tremendous demands for radio for almost every purpose. This de 
mand has been so great that considering the rate at which applicatio1 
are now being received and the size of our present staff, we estimat 
the backlog of unprocessed applications will grow to approximate! 
30.000 cases by the end of this fiseal year. 

We have streamlined our procedures but we have reached a poi 
where we feel that no appreciable gain can be anticipated from furthe: 
effort along these lines. However, we do feel that considerable benefit 
would be gained if we were able to get out from under the load ot 
applications which we must handle on a day-to-day basis and devot 
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iore time to our rules and regulations. It is our sincere belief that 

this field of mass regulation, revisions in existing rules and the 
stablishment of new rules for the services not yet oantntn would 
nsiderably facilitate our application ae Fhrow r 


careful 
icy of how radio tec] niques benefit the pu blie and prom roe of 
ules that are well defined and clearly unders ea a the a ppli vu 
irge perce ntage of the ap p lie ations could be processed In a routine 
anner inste ad of requiring a il s study. 
‘Let me cite an example to illustrate how appli 
icilitated by adequ: ite rules. The Commission h: 
queneles for the taxicab service al d has established regula 
eovern the use of these frequencies. The applicant for a taxicab 
license needs merely to show that he is an eligible citiz 
fide operator of a taxicab, and that his equipment 
standards of the Commission. If he meets t] 
nt is made. 
On the other hand, let me show you what happens when applica 
eivect whi h hould be oranted in the pu blie interest, but 
have not been able to make provision in our rules. <A 
icrowave comn junications — has recently been completed to 
rve the naturs al As pl pe line Wi! hie h exten dl all the way fro hh Brow) 
lle, Tex.. to Lin de .N. J.. and which seihbcks the natural was in the 
ields of the Swaiilivens and delivers it to the indu trial areas of the 
Northeast. This pipeline could not operate W ithout communications. 
illion were spent in providing a communications system to 
needs of this installation. Since the Commission has no 
rules and regulations governing the use of microwaves for 
ines. it was necessary for this authorization, which was obviously 
public interest, to be made under the developmental rules which 
igned for the accommodation of temporary research projects, 
‘regular systems. Under these circumstances the time required 
ral cle tailed stud) far wstaadad the time that would have been 
| we had complete rules. 
Commi a Ss shasaliad a in the aviation and marine service . 
eriouslv in arrears. The Atlantic City convention pl oe “<l for 
uencies for these services | and since both operate internationally, 
e of these new frequenci s had to be coordinated internation: lly. 
neither service is the planning eve ap proaching a current status 
} ituation is further complicated 1 the marine ervice in that the 
safety of life at sea convention came nto effect last November 
new treaty with Canada with respect radio requirements on the ( 
Lakes will come into effect next vear. The Commission must prepare 
and submit to the Congress recommendations as to legislation to mal 
the Communications Act consistent with these two treaties 
Time will not permit me to describe the many other complex situa 
tions now exis ting in the other services. I am just trying to highlight 
the situation that the Commission faces. Congress has directed the 
Commission to provide for the fullest use ot radio in the pul li 
interest. To carry out this re sponsibility, we must do much more that 
process applications. We must study our national economy to see 
how new radjo techniques fit in and how the use of rad will best 
benefit the publie. 
With the increase that we are asking in our 1954 
an prevent any major crowth In backlogs and Vi 
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irt on some of the essential planning that has been neglected for 


past 5 years. It is our sincere belief that it would be wise policy and 
“ood business to do SO. 


BROADCAST ACTIVITLES 
And how, Mr. Chairman 


, 1 would like to turn briefly to the broad 
casting aspect of 


our budget. Because of its great national interest 
I will dliscuss this function in more detail than I havi 


devoted to other activities. 


\s you are aware, 


und mh portance 


last July 1 we opened up the field of televisio 

after having hada 3-year freeze of TV during which basic engineerit 

ind related problems were to be solved. Since that time we havi 

had ove 1,000 appli ut l hs filed with 1 
. 1 } P 

id to be able to report that we have found it 


e construction of over 250 new 


for new te le Vision statio } 


POSs1Oit 
television stations sin 
peen accomplished | »\ dint of particular elle 
‘Commission and its staff and at a very real sacri 
activities. We were of the firm conviction th 
re] tly required that a nation wide 
available to the people of t 
me. If you W il] review ’ 
television on the uneies and viewpoints 
: if you will 1 all, fore cample, the effe 
tele 4 nited Nations sessio} IS, ‘the role of television at tl 
er in which the recent inauew 


competi 
United Stat 
your mind 


] 
people 


ato 
\ 


living rooms of people all over t 
that could not possibly have be 
fact and strength of our 


democt a y; 
agree that Oul decision 


was correct—that it is vital 
port: int to make television poss! ible on a national scale. 
] etme say a il ther word about what 


cornu tv. We know SOll 


1] 
i 


a television station means to 
athiow about the public need and de 
service at the local level because experience show > 
after a — m goes on the air the great Inajority 
TY sets ranging in price from $2 
sates business for the local retailer, the loea 
he » ie al public utility. The TV station is also 
helping local merchants by bringing to the community a new and very 
stimulate the sale of their eoods. Moreove or, the 
station which may have invested from one-quarter of a million to wel 
over a million doll: ws 1N coiling on the air 
market for manufactur 
ill the othe 


families in that commu oe buy 
This in turn « 


lio serviceman, and t 


effective medium to 


and that means creating 2 
rs of towers, antennas, tubes, 
variety oO} equipment which 
a going enterprise 1n the 


cameras, and 


goes to ma ke up a sti ition 


community. It is a source of entertain 


an outlet for local groups—a dramati 


means of tieing in that community with the national community. An 
the station is paying out 


ent, news, and information 


annus ally anywhere from $200,000 to over 


HI 
] 1 
aha saiarie 


million in wages ; to local technicians, salesmen, entertain 
ers, and other station personnel as well as paying taxes of one form or 
unother to the local, State, and Fede ral Governments. 


But, despite our progress thus far we are far from accomplishing 
our goal of making possible a widespread competitive television serv 
Ice, And, 


we have run into a rather formidable obstacle. 
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\bout two out of every three applications filed with us for authority 
construct new stations are in conflict with other applications. As 
matter of law, we must select between or among conflicting appli 
nts after a formal public hearing in which each applicant has had 
opportunity to show why he should be preferred over his competi- 
or. The outcome of these hearings is, of course, of tremendous im- 
ortance, not only to the general public but also to the particular 
yplicants involved. And the applicants—many of them big, power- 
| business organizations are represented by highly expert legal 

d engineering and other talent. The hearings are necessarily pro- 

icted proceedings. We have taken a number of steps to reduce the 
ngth of these hearings—consistent with fairness to the parties and 

proper regard for the public—and we may be able to accomplish 

ll more in this direction. However, taking the most optimistic 
ew of things, the fact is that we have hundreds of applications for 
ew television stations backed up awaiting hearing. It will take us 
“urs to dispose of this backlog with our present limited hearing staff. 
What this means, to put it differently, is that many, many, communi- 
es all over the country cannot get an extensive competit ive television 

rvice until we can dispose of the large number of applications pend- 

¢ before us that are tied up in hearing. 

We have asked in this year’s budget for additional funds to be used 

bro deasting primar ily for the purpose of meeting this television 
aring problem. We have asked for an increase in personnel from 

5 to 107 for this work. In all frankness, I must recognize that this 
crease is very substantial. And, I can assure you that neither I nor 

vy colle: agues on the C ommission woul | h: ive h: vl the nerve to come 
ere asking for such an increase if we were not completely convinced 
at the proposed expenditure is entirely sound and necessary, taking 
to full account the importance of economy in government operation. 
Even if we should get every nickel that we have requested for our tele 
sion hearing work, there will be still pending before us at the end 

1954 several hundred applications involved in hearing status. | 
oint this out in order to make clear that we have limited our request 

‘funds and asked only for enough to make moderate progress in 
providing the people of the United States with television service. 

As you hs ave noticed, I h: ave re fe | red to only one of the mi ny prob- 
ems that we face in the field of broadcasting: that is the matter of 
elevision hearings. In our budget request we have set out detailed in- 
ormation with respect to the other broadeastinge work. I am pre- 
red, of course, to answer or have answered anv questions that you 

iv wish to ask with respect to that work. As you know, this other 

tivity includes the handling of hundreds of applications for AM and 

M stations, for renewal of station licences, and for authority to 
ransfer control of stations to other parties. It also includes the very 

ficult work that goes into the formulation of basic policy which, 
rimarily through our rules, provides the engineering and noneng?- 
eering framework necessary for the speedy con ee of appli- 
itions. We are particularly concerned, for example, by the limita 
tions that reduced appropri: ations impose in the field of policy vmaking. 
For, with sufficient staff to carefully review existing rules we could 

move many restrictions that may no longer be necessary in view of 

e progress that has oecurred in the field, reducing the cost of our own 


30608—53—pt. 1 25 
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operation and, at the same time, benefiting those who operate subje 
to our regulation. We could develop policies providing a better, mor 
realistic assurance that individual station operators, who are legal|, 
responsible for their station operations, can better maintain that Ede 
pendence in working out their network relationships. And, we could 
more effectively and speedily now consider the problems of new deve! 
opments, anything from color television to subscription radio and 
television, in order to make possible the sound rapid growth of 1 
radio industry and the consequent benefits of such growth to the public 

As you will note from our detailed budget — ation, we are askiny 
for funds with which to finance a staff of 276.5 for the fiscal vear 1!) 
compared to 194.6 for 1953. in our ee work. As I have 
dicated, most of this increase is to meet the critical situation in thy 
area of television hearings and policymaking, such an net work-affil 
ate problems. I can tell you in complete candor and good conscience 
that it is my conviction, and the conviction of my colleagues, after 
exhaustive review of our budget request, that it 1s a conservative and, 
in fact, 2 minimum request for the broadcast operations that we must 
handle under the Communications Act. We urge this view on yo 
with confidence that it can be fully sustained. 


EXECUTIVE, STAFF, AND SERVICE ACTIVITIES 


The last activity for which “Personal services” funds are being 1 
quested is the “Executive, staff, and service activity.” Under this 
heading are included the Offices of the Commissioners, the Office of 
the Secretary, the Offices of the Chief Engineer, General Counsel, and 


Chief Accountant, and the Office of Administration, which includes 
our Personnel, Budget, Organization and Methods, and Service Di- 
visions. 

For the Commissioners’ Offices, we are requesting funds to finance 
the additional staff provided by the 1952 amendments to the Com- 
munications Act, which, by the way, were suggested through initiation 
by the Congress itself in what is known as the McFarland Act. This 
lecislation conte mplated adding an engineer, attorney, and a secretary 
to each Commissioner’s office, plus an administrative assistant to the 
Chairman’s office. 

It was intended by the Congress that these additions to the Com 
missioners’ offices should provide the technical assistance which is 
vitally needed to help the Commissioners dispose of the tremendous 
amount of work placed upon them. For other units under this ac 
tivity we are requesting small increases which can be covered in the 
general discussion. 

In my remarks, Mr. Chairman, I have tried to outline the major 
problems facing the Commission, particularly those affecting the budg- 
etary situation, and hope that I have succeeded in giving a summary 
picture that will help you in determining the amount of money to be 
appropriated to the Commission for 1954. We now stand ready t 
answer any questions you may care to ask. 

Mr. Putuirps. Thank you very much for your statement; it is ver) 
complete. 

Mr. Wavxer. Thank you. 
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(The following table is a review of budgetary requirements outlined 


in the preceding statement. ) 


° ” 
iverage en ployment and amount of money actua 


; 


1958 from available funds, and estin 


1952 actual 


( mon Carrier 
Applied tect 
frequency al 
kield I 


tal obligation 
Unobligated balance 
Less reimbursements from non- 
Federal sources 


Total approj 


Mr. Puiuures. | presuine that some members of the committee W il] 
want to supplement it by questions. 

Will you turn back to page 5 of your statement—and I am moe 
these things up without reference to their importance or thei rela 
tionship to the budget. You say “It is recognized and caaaind th: at 
monopolies, or near monopolies, ¢ can best provide these services’ 
including telegraph and telephone services. 

Mr. Wanker. Yes. 

Mr. Puiniirs. Who has recognized and agreed to that? 

Mr. Waker. I think that it is a matter of concurrent opinion 
generally that you cannot satisfactorily have two telephones, or 
separate systems, in your house. Where you would have 2 phones, 
1 titan Company X and another from Company Y, as they did have 
in the old days, and you got confused in answering the 

Mr. Puituirs. I can see how that would apply to telephone service. 
sut, as it applies to telegraph service, it seems to me that we are not 
getting better service now. We got cheaper service when we had 
some competition in telegraph service. 

Mr. Warker. Of course, we had another side that I have not 
detailed here, and that is that the telegraph companies were gradu 
ally, so they said, being driven out of business, that they could not 
get enough business to finance their operations, and in response to 
an act of the Congress we did permit the consolidation of two tele 
graph companies. 

Mr. Puiiuirs. I had reference to whether you felt it was or had 
been agreed by any body of competent officials that monopoly resulted 
in better service than competition. 
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Mr. Wavker. I think you would have common agreement, or con 
mon viewpoint of regulatory bodies, State and National, and I think 
generally from the people who have made a study of this. 


FREQUENCY ALLOCATION 


Mr. Primures. Turning to page 7, the last two lines of the 
paragraph, you say: 

It is not possible to provide rapid and effective communications from grou 
to aircraft, aircraft to aircraft, ship to shore, ship to ship, land to mob 
mobile to mobile, or to broadcast to the general public, without the use of radio. 

That sounds a little like the story of the man who asked what 
inventions needed to be made so he could start making them. You 
want money there to anticipate any needs to provide for eventua 
use of new developments. 

Mr. Wacker. Figuratively speaking, every day we get new re 
quests for new uses. 

Mr. Puimuirs. What do you have to do with them? 

Mr. Waxker. We have to grant permits or licenses to all of them. 

Mr. Putuires. Of new uses in the established field ? 

Mr. Waker. Yes. 

Mr. Puitures. You may have a new use for a shortwave radio whic] 
is supplied to a taxicab? 

Mr. Waker. Yes. 

Mr. Pritures. In a case of that kind, where somebody thinks up a 
new use for a shortwave radio, you have to decide whether to license it ? 

Mr. Waker. That is correct. 

Mr. Putiires. Do you have to decide whether to allow any more 
spectrums, or is that already decided 

Mr. Wacker. No; we have to find a place in the spectrum for such 
uses as are made. 

Mr. Puiturres. I thought we sent a man to Geneva some years ago 
and gave to you more responsibility to see that the spectrum was di 
vided up, and that it had been pretty well divided up in areas, so | 
do not quite see why that particular item is going to take a lot of 
your time. 

Mr. Wacker. It takes a lot of time. If a man comes in and says, 
“I want a part of the spectrum for this particular use,” we have to 
examine it to see whether it is proper or not. 

Mr. Pumurrs. You mean you still allot additional parts of the 
spectrum for that service ? 

Mr. Waxxer. In the part that is reserved for special service we 
have got to find some provision for the new uses and also to provide 
for all essential uses. 

Mr. Primus. You mean by that, that the spectrum is not yet 
exhausted ? 

Mr. Waker. That is correct. And let me say that Congress di- 
rected us, by act of Congress, to find new uses—and to make it pos- 
sible to find new uses—for radio. 
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TELECOMMUNICATIONS ADVISER 


Mr. Puitutrs. Now, also, on Page 7 you refer to the establishment 
of Office of ‘Telecommunications Adviser to the President. When was 
that established ? 

Mr. Waker. About 2 years ago. 

Mr. Puituirs. He is on the Presidential staff? 

Mr. Waker. Yes. 

Mr. Puiurrs. At the White House? 

Mr. Waker. Yes. 

Mr. Puituies. Who holds that position now ? 

Mr. Wacker. Mr. Haraden Pratt. 

Mr. Pues. Does he get his pay through the White House office ¢ 

Mr. Wacker. I am sure that he does not get it from our appropria- 
tion. 

Mr. Yates. What are the duties of the Telecommunications Adviser 
to the President ? 

Mr. Waker. He is supposed to be the liaison officer between_the 
White House, the Communications Commission, and the other Gov- 
ernment agencies involved. You see, we have only a small portion, 
relatively, of the spectrum which is open for private users. The Gov- 
ernment—the Army, the Maritime, and various governmental de- 
partments, such as the Department of State, the FBI, and so on, have 
their places in the spectrum. And we do not allocate that; that is 
set aside for the Government, and there was a need which was recog- 
nized for years of a coordinator so that neither one side or the other 
ran away with the spectrum; and of course, the Communications Com- 
mission, with the limited spectrum that it had jurisdiction over, with 
the Army and the Navy and the other agencies of the Government 
demanding frequency space, was in a very difficult position without 
some coordination with the President: and the President himself 
could not hope to look after those details, so this official was desig- 
nated. This was set up, I might say, this coordinator, Mr. Pratt, and 
his office was set up after a study m: ade by a committee authorized by 
the President. 

Mr. Puitures. I suggest, Mr. Yates, that it might be a good thing 
to make a note to ask the Budget about that when it appears. 


Mr. Yates. Yes. 
INTERNATIONAL COFERENCES AND TREATIES 


Mr. Puituirs. Referring to page 8 of your statement, I would like to 
know a little more about the international frequencies. I do not want 
to engage .in any long and involved discussion, but I would like to 
know what you mean by international frequency agreements. You 
say on page 9 of } your statement: “Failure to act promptly in carrying 
out the provisions of the extraordinary administrative radio confer- 
ence agreement may deprive the United States of clear frequencies on 
which to carry on its international communications and leaving only 
the dregs for the United States, the largest user of radio in the world.” 

I think you had better explain that a little more, because it looks 
to me, as one member of the subcommittee, that we are getting our- 
selves into another international agreement in which we put up the 
money and quite often get the short end of the deal. 
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Mr. Watker. You may remember some few years ago we had an 
international conference at Atlantic City. 

Mr. Putuuirs. Yes; I remember that very well. 

Mr. Warxer. In which all nations of the world were permitted to 
participate. 

Mr. Putuurrs. I understood that we were in equally on that. I did 
not understand that they are to divide up the spectrum and we were to 
take what was left after they took what they wanted. 

Mr. Waker. No; but we did get a working agreement and now each 
country in the world is still making requests for more and more 
frequencies. 

Mr. Puiuirs. There is an international office? 

Mr. Waker. Which sits in Switzerland; there is an international 
oflice there, and the international office maintains personne] in which 
we participate and contribute, and Mr. Miller represents the United 
States, and is one of the international authorities on frequencies. 

Mr. Krurcer. Do we pay for his services? 

Mr. Waker. He is on the payroll of the international office that 
fooks after these things. 

Mr. Krureer. That is not a part of your budget ? 

Mr. Wavker. It has nothing to do with our budget. 

Mr. Putiures. Where does the money come from to pay for that 
agency’s operation ? 

Mr. Wacker. I would like to have Commissioner Webster, if he will, 
because he was our commissioner there, discuss this. I think Commis- 
sioner Webster could very quickly answer these questions about the 
international agreement because he was in attendance all the time at 
Atlantic City. 

Mr. Prius. I would really like to know just what we are getting 
into there and how the distribution of the spectrum is advancing, be- 

‘ause last year and the year before you were still holding up radio per- 
mi s. Every time it was said it was this international problem. There 
has been no action in 2 years. We will ask Mr. Webster in a minute. 


FIELD ENGINEERING AND MONITORING ACTIVITIES 


On page 16, you say it takes a good deal of your time for this moni- 
toring of the technical operations of the stations. 

Mr. Waker. That is our full force. 

Mr. Prius. I was under the impression that you required these 
stations to make rather complete records of their own operations and 
then you made spot checks on them. Is that correct? 

Mr. Warxer. We license the stations and expect them to operate on 
the frequencies. They sometimes get off. 

Mr. Hype. Are you talking about the foreign? I thought the do- 
mestic— 

Mr. Puixires. Domestic. 

Mr. Waker. I wanted to impress upon you that we were not inter- 
fering with the stations by any monitoring of content of programs. 
Our job i is only to see they are on the frequel ney and obeying technical 
rules. We are not monitoring their programs. 


Mr. Puiures. What about Alaska 
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Mr. Wa.xer. It is not easy to discuss the Alaska situation because 

at is all wrapped up in safety. All we are trying to do is to look 
ifter the monitoring of stations. 

Mr. Pritiips. Does that apply to Puerto Rico? 

Mr. Waker. We did work for two new stations up there in Alaska. 
But the Budget Bureau disallowed that. 

Mr. Puiures. The Budget Bureau was not quite convinced it was 
juite the matter of safety you thought it was. 

Mr. Warker. They take the responsibility. 


SAFETY AND SPECIAL RADIO SERVICES ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Putuies. You have already answered my question. Turn to 
page 12 of your general statement. Here is a very interesting com- 
nent: It relates to the establishment of new rules for services not yet 
overed. Isn’t that what the committee has been telling you that you 
need these several years? Why have you not come and told us your 
regulations have to be improved ? 

Mr. Waker. Quite so, if we can get enough personnel there and 
do not have to get the entire staff processing applications. Maybe 
I did not succeed in putting that point over. 

Mr. Puitxirs. You did not tell us how many more people you would 
need to improve your regulations. 

Mr. Wauxer. Let me ask the budget officer. 

Mr. Cox. From 99 to 132. That is for the entire Safety and 
Special Services activity—from 99 to 132 in the budget year. But the 
regulations work is only a small part of the total. 

Mr. Puttures. You think if you get 33 more people you can improve 
your regulations? Can you do it on less? 

Mr. Waker. We can if we stop our working on regulations. You 
annot have a man monitoring and working on regulations. 

Mr. Puiiures. As one member of the committee, if I had a pro- 
edural problem I would take some of my people and revise my rules 
so I could then do the things I thought I could do better and faster 

Mr. Waker. You can do a limited amount of that work but you 
ittempt to get started on it and a Congressman calls you and asks, 
“What is going on here? Here is a taximan who wants a license and 
ou cannot get it out to him?” So, if we tell you this man is on other 
work so other larger troubles can get adjusted more quickly, the ap- 
plicant says, “I am in the business today and I want the license today.” 

Mr. Puuuies. I think you are responsib le for the procedural work 


of your agence y. Do you mean Congress is running your agency by 


remote control ? 

Mr. Wauker. I am illustrating. A man may say, “My wife and 

oniia are dependent for bread and butter on my business and I need 

. license.” We do all we can but you cannot do everything at the 
same moment, 

The only way we are going to get by this year, if we do, is simply 
by not building any force and not hiring : anyone. We have had a lot 
of good people resign for other positions or who have left the service 
for other positions. Our Commissioners’ offices have not been filled 
because we do not have the money. 
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Mr. Puitures. If we give you additional people can you improve thy 
quality of the TV programs? You have covered practically every 
thing else in that operation. 

Mr. Waker. I think we could pay more attention to the kind of 
programing and call attention to the management of the statio 
You cannot ask us to censor. We cannot do that. I think we ca: 
improve the service by having more people to give more attentio: 
to the oper: ation. 

Mr. Puituies. On page 18 you have very much the same thing. 

Mr. Wacker. Commissioner Hyde suggests that if we can get mor 
stations processed we will get more competition, 

Mr. Prius. That is a good recommendation. 


STAFF IN COMMISSIONERS’ OFFICES 


Now, coming to page 18, which is about procedure. I do not see 
why the formulation of policy is not completely separate from th 
number of people you have. Unless you have more people, you 
say it involves the more difficult work that goes into the formulation 
of basic policy. 

Mr. Wai KER. I assume I have not put the story over. You have s 
many people _ you can only do so much work. You can take you 
choice and put these people on the processing line to get out applica il 
tions or you can assign them te do this necessary house ‘keeping work 
ef looking after the revision of rules and new rules which ought to 
be prescribed, with time e nough to do it. 

We have elected to try to get out some of these applic ations to bring 
services into the country, particularly television services. 

Mr HILLIPS. You don’t yet have any of the people in the Com 
missioners’ offices referred to on page 19 as having been authorized 
by the 1952 amendments? 

Mr. Waker. I do not say we do not have any. I say, generally 
we have not filled these places. One or two of the Commissioners 
have a lawyer. One or two of the Commissioners have an engineer. 
We have not filled those places. 

Mr. Puiutes. One or two is not very definite. 

Mr. Wa.xer. Commissioner Sterling has a man in his office. 

Mr. Srertinc. No. I have not one in there. 

Mr. Bartiey. I have one engineer, and am short on the stenographer 
setup. 

Mr. Pairs. Put in the record at this point how many men each 
of you have. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

Commissioner Hennock and Commissioner Webster have an attorney, and 
Commissioner Bartley has an engineer. 


COLOR TELEVISION 


Mr. Puttures. What is the situation with respect to color television ? 
Mr. Waker. The situation with respect to color television is that 
we prescribed asystem oncolor TV. Before it got a start the Defense 
authorities called attention to the fact that the materials which might 
be used for it were essential to the national defense. Then the matter 
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vas held up. I was then advised that there was a change in policy 
thereafter. But the system we prescribed has not gone ahead. 

The chief defect in the system which we did prescribe was that it 

as not compatible. In other words, if you had a black and white 
set and color was broadcast, unless you had an adapter you would not 

the program. 

There has been a lot of serious study by manufacturers and by the 
ndustry generally and by dad who make developments to try to 
devise a system of color TV which woul l be compatible. And I under- 
stand that there are potential applications, none of which have yet 
been filed with the Commission, to demonstrate some of these new de- 
nee. We will oet into that. 

Mr. Puririres. Are you saying that the industry generally does not 
feel that that is the right system now and that you may have to go 
through another period of investigation and m: ake another decision 

Mr. Waker. Of course we can never say the door is closed to a new 
system. But industry has not taken lp this system which Wi » lid 
adopt. We do not have any jurisdiction to say to the industry, you 


must immediately put into oper: ition color T V progr: uning, We can 


‘nse for that purpose but we have no jurisdiction to compel. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES AND TREATIES 


Mr. Purtesuips. All right. Mr. Webster, could you very briefly make 
some comments on that international situation which I think is even 
more important than was indicated in this brief preliminary report. 

Mr. Wepstrer. Mr. ‘hairme an, I would like to clear up one miscon- 
ception which mint arise from the statement in the remarks of the 


chairman although it ion not appear inconsistent here. 

No country in the world, including the United States, has an ex- 
clusive right to a radio frequency. We have to start off with that as 
our first understanding. 

Mr. Putuuipes. Even after the agreement? 

Mr. Wepsster. I am coming to that and showing how it works out. 
A radio frequency is an international resource. It is one of those 
things that no one can claim exclusively. It crosses borders. If used 
in this country it ee | interfere with a similar circuit in Canada or 
some other place. So, physically, that is an interference problem. 

Therefore, in cudee to make full use of a frequency around the 
world, so as to get agreement and a minimum amount of interference 
you must get the world around the table, which I call holding hands. 
We agree among ourselves that this available spectrum will be divided 
into uses. For instance, several bands are reserved for marine use. 
Another small band here and there is for aviation use: another for 
international broadcasting which, in this country, is operated mostly 
for the Voice of America. 

Another space in the spectrum is allocated to broadcasting. These 
frequencies are commensurate with the distance. Some frequencies 
are long range in character and some are short range. 

Here is a pictorial picture of the frequency divided up internation- 
ally into services. 

Mr. Kruercer. Do all these red columns belong to Russia ? 

Mr. Werster. No. The red is used here for broadeasting. Each 
country has this privilege within these bands to make any use of 











them in the service that has been allocated. When it comes to use 
within a band of one of these frequencies having international inter 

ference, let us say the United States or Great Britain or France want; 

to establish a station using a frequency from point to point to carry 
messages back and forth, they select the frequency which will have 
no interference or the minimum amount of interference. 

Mr. Puiturrs. Who selects it ? 

Mr. Wesster. They themselves. Take one of our carriers, Mackay) 
or RMCA or RCA, who wants to set up a circuit from United States 
to Great Britain. We try to find a frequency that will be clear in th 
appropriate band. We take a look at the records and see if it can be 
used without interference. It is difficult to find one without inte: 
ference because another nation is using it for that same purpose. 

I should have said this overall allocation of the spectrum was don 
at Atlantic City. And because all the nations have different interests 
it took months and months to get this set up. Some countries wante: 
wide bands in some services. That took 4 or 5 months to negotiate. 

In this illustration of the United States setting up a frequency from 
the United States to some foreign country, we find that in our records, 
and after listening on the air to these monitoring stations, we find 
there is a spot where there may be a fairly clear channel. 

A group of engineers was set up in Geneva. We can send that 
frequency to those engineers and they will sit down with the informa 
tion as to the use of it throughout the world. They m: vy find with 
the material at hand that they “could not fit it in or perhaps they could 
fit it in some way. Or they might recommend that we shift it a little 
or use the frequency proposed. At that point there comes the ques 
tion of priority and of the preference the United States would have 
on that frequency, and the formula was set up at Atlantic City afte: 
a country selects a frequency and tries to get a clear channel. 

Mr. Puiuirs. Now you are going to the point of my question. 

Mr. Werster. The formula then gives a certain protection, depend 
ing on the date the frequency was put into use or the date that the 
United States conceived the idea it wanted to do that job. I do not 
have the exact formula in front of me. 

Mr. Pures. I do not agree about the formula, but it seems to me 
that if this is to protect certain wavelengths which the United States 
may need it is a primary responsibility of the Commission, and not] 
ing else should be placed in front of it. I do not understand the state 
ment on page 9 that other nations might move in on a frequency, leay 
ing only the dregs for the United States. 

Mr. Wesster. One thing might clear that up. At Atlantic City 
these points that were set up were somewhat different from those set 
up in Cairo in 1948. There were changes which meant that in this 
band, for instance, we may find that had been squeezed a little at 
Atlantic City. Therefore, we may find stations throughout the world 
that are outside that band. They have to get into that band. That 

requires a great deal of readjustment. You cannot stop the service. 
You have to find a space in this restricted band to get the station insice 
the band. That has become one of the great problems, and they are 
all becoming more and more crowded. Hardly a cireuit today but 
what gets some kind of interference, and they are under a great dea 
of pressure throughout the world. 
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Mr. Puiuiirs. If we do not place any limit on some claims to some 
of these bands, these people will squeeze us out. 

Mr. Wesster. They have a right as a sovereign nation to come in, 
and we cannot keep them out. There is no international law to keep 
anybody off the air. 

Mr. Putturs. Suppose they decide they do not want to pay any 
attention to your decision ? 

Mr. Wesster. I do not know of anything you can do to a soverign 
nation. That is why I used the expression “holding hands.” 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Wesster. I think I should add one other thing. After these 
conferences we come home to this country and have to do a lot of 
suballocating within those areas. 

Mr. Puiturrs. I understand that. How much does this whole pro 
gram cost? 

Mr. Wesster. Offhand, I cannot tell you. , 

Mr. Puitures. I do not mean to your Commission. I mean to the 
whole world ? 

Mr. Werster. It must run into millions. 

Mr. Puiiures. How much does it cost the United States? 

Mr. Wessrer. It is hard to get it in dollars and cents. But every 
Government organization which uses radio is in the picture. We 
are in the picture. All of the users of radio are interested and they 
spend a considerable amount. 

Mr. Puiures. Well, the $64 question is, Are we getting results? 
That is the real test of the whole thing. Are we getting a satisfactory 
agreement? Are the other nations living up to it? 

Mr. Wesster. I think we are getting our share out of the pot. I 
am perfectly convinced we are. Whatever money we spend in the 
Commission is relatively an insignificant amount to what is being 
spent in the United States. 

Mr. Pures. I gather you are not asking for money in order to 
spend more employees’ time on it now than in the past. You are ask- 
ing for 222 additional employees—227. Am I right? 

Mr. Barter. I did want to say that right now at this point we are 
asking for an increase to help 

Mr. Puiures. You are asking for an increase for international con- 
ferences? Organizationally, how much? 

Mr. Bartiey. I do not think you can break it up into dollars. Mr. 
Allen can you give us an approximation ? 

Mr. Auten. “Frequency allocation and treaty programs,” we are 
asking for—— 

Mr. Putures. What page is this? 

Mr. Auten. Page 59 of the budget report. 

Mr. Puturrs. I do not want to get into that. 

Mr. Auten. About 10 people in addition. In our previous budget. 
we had a statement telling of this program of implementation of the 
Atlantic City and Geneva agreements. Then we reallocated the fig 
ures on personnel in the budget report so we had to shift people from 
other activities which we considered to be important, but less important 
than this; and, therefore, we are now trying to get the number of 
people actually associated with this activity recognized, and that is 
why it is put in this budget. 
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APPLIED TECHNICAL RESEARCH AND FREQUENCY ALLOCATION 


Mr. Pritiirs. Will you insert page 59 of the justification in tl 
record at this point? 
(The information is as follows: ) 


APPLIED TECHNICAL RESEARCH AND FREQUENCY ALLOCATION 


The following table shows by activity the distribution of manpower (1) used 
in 1952, (2) available for 1953, and (3) estimated for 1954: 


4 verage employment 


1953 esti- 1954 est 


retu 
ul mate mat 


iv of 
chnic 


ntern 


i . | ! 
Interns tional conferences and ities 
c) Frequency notifi ion stratio 
7. Experiment] radio service 
8. Equipment testing, type approval, and type 


I 

9. Incidental and restricted radistion devices 

10. Industrial, scientific, and medical services 
Subtotal 

11. IRAC 


Subtotal 
From working fun 
CONELRAD 
CRPI 
IRAC 
Export-Import Bank 


Total 


PERSONAL SERVICES 


Mr. Puiturs. You are asking for new employees next year— 
total of 222 additional employees. Is that right, Mr. Budget Officer ? 

Mr. Cox. I believe that is not the correct figure, Mr. Chairman. It 
is on page 3 of our justifications. 

Mr. Pures. T was using the committee print. 

Mr. Cox. The figure is 226.2 

Mr. Puitures. The total number of permanent positions is 222, but 
the average number of employees gives you 226.2. I do not know how 
you do it. 

Mr. Cox. I think I can explain that. It is caused by the difference 
in lapse between the number of positions and the average employment 
throughout the year. Between 1953 and 1954 there is a combination 
of two factors. In 1953 our agency is decreasing very rapidly. As 
you know, the number of positions has to include all jobs filled at any 
time during the year. The relationship between the number of jobs 
and the average employment therefore shows a. big lapse figure. 
Now in the figures next year you have a different major factor. The 
main lapse factor in a new budget year when you are setting up new 
positions is the delay in filling these new jobs. The amount of lapse 
depends on the kind ‘of position. It may go into 2 or 3 months. Then 
when you put the 2 years together with their different elements it 
results in that rather unusual looking figure. 
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Mr. Putuirs. |] suggest you probably have not intentionally done 
this but in your calculations you have allowed for fewer lapses or 
delays than there will actually be during 1954 with the probable 
actual number of employees. If we gave you all the money you 
wanted and you got the people right away you would not get an 
average Of 226.2 employees. 


Mr. Cox. In practically all of our budget the manpower need is 
calculated on the basis of the average employment required and not 
starting from the position basis and then working back though taking 
lapses. 

Mr. Purtures. I think that confirms what I say. You ask for the 
personal services. I think Mr. Walker has covered rather well the 
situation unless some members of the committee have questions. 


OTHER OBLIGATIONS 


Let us take up the other obligations. Mr. Reporter, will you insert 
page 217 of the justification, and the tables of the breakdown for each 
of the object divisions on the following page ? 


OTHER OBLIGATIONS 


The following schedules set forth the distribution of non-personal-services 
obligations for 1952, and estimates for 1953 and 1954 by object class, and by 
major activities. 


Stimate | 1954 estimate 


OBJECT CLASS 
rravel 
Transportation of things 


Communications service 


$88, 000 000 
18, OOK > 000 
150, 000 000 
Rents and utilities 15 54, 693 57, 000 
Printing and reproductior 20, 43 30, OOK 


1 iM? 
Other contractual service 


2, 5, OOO 72, 000 
Supplies and materials 136, 
Equipment 113, 074 
Land and structures 

Refunds, awards, and indemnities 


5, 000 52, 000 
, 389 239, 300 
». 550 000 


Total ! 


BY ACTIVITY 
Common ecarrier 700 
Applied technical research and frequency allocation 5, 22 32, 765 5, 250 
IRA( 5 , 000 

III. Field engineering and monitoring 3, 450 
IV. Safety and special radio services 18, 606 27, 500 
V. Broadcast 5 


41, 471 56, 375 
VI. Executive, staff, and service 146, 200 209, 325 


Total !_. 629, 632 970, 600 


1 Includes $5,655, $2,172, and $5,300 for 1952, 1953, and 1954 


, , respectively, for reimbursements from non- 
Federal sources. 
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02 Travel 








} » | 
Organizational 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimat . 
Offices of Commissioner $8, 211 $7, 600 $8. (00 a) 
Office of Opinion and Re ‘ b 
Office of Hearing Examiners 673 6, 000 8 FM) (¢) 
Office of Reports and Infor1 d 
Office of Administration 963 750 \e 
Otlice of Secretary 388 400 ”) ! 
Office of Chief Engineer 3, 854 3, 900 4 WY 
Office of Chief Accountent 726 S00 
“ General Counsel 1, 672 2, 000 
Field En eering and Monitoring Bureau 3 36, 250 43 
(Common Carrier Bureau 74 7, 300 s 
$ et nd Special Radio Services Bureau &, O7E 9, 000 l 
Broad Bureau 8, 864 14, 000 18 
i i 76, 735 88, 000 110, 000 
03 Transportation of things (a) 
(hb) 
(c) 
Type of service 1952 actual | 1953 estimate 1954 estimat (d) 
} le 
— | -—| . pow (fp 
lransportation of househcld goods $2, 780 $10, 000 | $12, 000 
Transportation of things 11, 317 5, 000 10, 000 
Total 14, 097 18, 000 22, 000 


Leased line teletype circuits 
Field office telephones and 
Washington telephone service 
IRAC 


Tota! 


08 


[ype of service 


Field office rent 
Rental of equipment 
Utility services... 


ee ée 


06 


Type of service 


(a) Annual reports - - - 


(6) Statistics of communications industry | 


(c) FCC reports 

(d) Rules and regulations 

(e) FCC forms 

(f) Standard forms and stock items 
(g) Other administrative printing 
(h) Briefs 

(i) IRAC.... 


iced tebcten deere 


miscellaneous communications 


Communications services 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 





(a 
(b 
$89, 751 $89, 751 $89, 751 (c 
23, 211 249 22, 249 (d 
38, 981 37, 500 41, 550 
500 50 | 
151, 943 150, 000 153, 600 


ue 


Rents and utilities 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 





$10,140 | $9, 500 | $9, 500 
18, 997 | 25, 948 | 26, 300 
19, 178 | 19, 245 | , 200 
" 48, 315 54, 693 | 57, 000 


Printing and reproduction 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate 1954 estimate 


| < 
$2, 158 | $2, 475 | $2, 650 
646 750 800 
40, 000 : 
2, 466 3, 125 5, 000 
| 15, 000 15, 000 17, 000 
3, 933 3, 150 | 4, 150 
4, 369 | 3, 500 | 4, 500 
862 1, 500 | 1, 900 
| 500 1, 000 
iccconvecqageny ny 5 ae i 
| 29, 434 | 30, 000 | 77, 300 | 
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O? Other contractual services 
. Type of service 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 
1) Repairs and alterations $9, 688 $11, 000 $11, 750 
h) Repairs to technical equipment 261 450 450) 
Repair, care, and storage of vehicles 27,719 28, 000 28, 000 
1) Maintenance of buildings and grounds 16, 845 15, 300 15, 600 
Stenographic reporting 8 500 500 
M iscellaneou 7, 791 9, 750 15, 500 
IRAC 200 
Total 62, 312 65, 000 72, 000 
O08 Supplies and materials 
Pype of service 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 
(a) Gasoline and oil $17, 801 $18, 300 $20, 000 
b) Technical supplies 24, 928 17, 000 23, 000 
Fuels and heating 5, 314 750 5, 750 
(d) Duplicating supplies 28, 439 31, 000 37, 000 
(e) General supplies 60, 312 51, 450 65, 750 
(f) IRAC 1, 500 500 
Total mal 136, 794 125, 000 152, 000 
| | 
09 Equipment 
Type of equipment 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 
(a) Technical equipment $68, 337 $51, 147 $179, 250 
(6) Purchase of vehicles 11, 316 15, 800 28, 800 
(c) Furniture and fixtures 33, 421 28, 992 31, 000 
(dq) IRAC ; 450 250 
Total 113, 074 96, 389 239, 300 


« 


10 Land and structure: 
Monitoring stations: 


EI I i i ha sth atlesteenstitcictenlentisiniene site cc 
BER. COR cn etib ign cstidhdm scent eninmmeiingde $2, 550 
TEE. GRRE in c.ccnnnnguanduneeiateaindananane sin at celica cea 88, 000 


TRAVEL 


Will all the other agencies you have come in next year for a large 
increase in travel. That is more than a proportionate increase based 
on the number of additional employees. 

Mr. Waker. We have a lot of hearings in the field. 

Mr. Puts. More than usual? 

Mr. Waker. We are not sending examiners out at all now. We 
are holding all the hearings here. I really think that the situation 
properly requires that we do have some funds to hold some of these 
hearings in the field. 


PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 


Mr. Putiures. All right. You want quite an increase in printing 
and reproduction. It is again much more than a normal increase. 
You increased only approximately $500 last year and this year you 
want $47,000. 
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Mr. Wa rxer. Commissioner Sterling calls my attention to th: 


travel. Part of it i3 for the field officers where we can make a trip 


and we have plans—— 

Mr. Puimurrs. You mean Mr. Sterling’s monitors? 

Mr. Waker. Yes. If we do not have the money to make the in 
spections we just do not make them. That is all. Investigations 
and so forth. 

Mr. Purtiirrs. In the $47,000—S46,000 for printing. 

Mr. Waker. Let me emphasize one thing. I do not know for how 
many years back we have not been able to bind the decisions of th« 
Commission. These decisions ought to be put up in bound volumes 

Mr. Puiiiirs. Do you give them away ? 

Mr. Wavker. No. 

Mr. Puiiuips. Do you sell them? 

Mr. Wavker. The Government Printing Office handles that matter. 
If anyone wants to purchase them they purchase from the Govern 
ment Printing Office. 

Mr. Pruuies. I am trying to find out if this $46,700 is covered by 
income returns to the Government which go directly into the Treasury) 
and for which you get no money. Do you know, offhand, how it 
works / , 

Mr. Cox. Yes. The $40,000 is for these FCC reports and—— 

Mr. Puitiips. Do you have any experience in how many of thes 
are sold? 

Mr. Cox. I will get it from the Government Printing Office and put 
it in the record. 

(The statement follows:) 

The last report printed was for the year July 1, 1947, through June 30, 1948 
The GPO has sold 306 copies at $3.50 per copy. Total receipts $1,071. 

Mr. Warker. I would think a large number would be printed and 
purchased by the attorneys. 

Mr. Puituires. I do not know why they should not pay for them. 

Mr. Waker. The vy do. W e desper: ately need them. 






OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 








Mr. Puivutrs. 
lease. 

Mr. Cox. Trefer you to page 222 of the justifications. 

Mr. Puimutrs. Yes, Mr. Cox. 

Mr. Cox. That gives a complete breakdown of the figure which 
shows for all the items the change between the average 2 years which 
results in that change. 

Mr. Puttuirs. Miscellaneous is a good account. That $6,000 is a 
pretty big j jump for miscellaneous. 

Mr. Cox. There is a paragraph in the middle of page 22 which 
explains it. I wish I had made another line for that Technical Policy 
Steering Committee. That is $6,520 of the increase. 

Mr. Puiiiirs. For what? 

Mr. Cox. It is on the middle of the page, third paragraph. 

Mr. Puuuies. Off the record ! 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


An increase of $7,000 in contractual services—if you 
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Mr. Puiuires. On the record. You received from other agencies of 
Government how much money in payments to you ¢ 

Mr. Waker. That is not a fixed sum. 

Mr. Prmurrs. How much do you expect for next year ¢ 

Mr. Waker. The chairman wants to know how much money we 
can get from other agencies. We may not get any. 


TECHNICAL POLICY STEERING COMMITTEE 


Mr. Puitiies. Maybe I should, Mr. Walker, get a little more in- 
formation from Mr. Cox as to what this Technical Policy Steering 
Committee is. It is rather a high sounding name. 

Mr. Cox. Commissioner Webster can answer that better than I. 

Mr. Wersrer. The chairman referred a while ago to the telecom- 
munications adviser to the President and said that came about as a 
result of a committee set up by the President to examine this whole 
question of telecommunications by our Government. 

One of the things that came out of that report was that this Com- 
mission in its dealings with the Government, that is, with the Presi- 
dent—the Communications Act gives to the President the allocations 
of frequencies and, of course, the formulation of governmental prob- 
lems for the Government organizations—they re ported and their re 
port brought out the fact that the Commission, in sitting down with 
the other Government agencies, faced the fact that the 15 to 20 
(jovernment agencies involved were uncoordinated. There had never 
been any provision for all these Government agencies—the FBI, 
Commerce, and others—to coordinate their thoughts and their policies. 
So, there never had been a united policy on the part of the Govern- 
ment. Out of that came this coordination. 

The Telecommunications Adviser is the coordinator and he, with 
the Commission, has formed a small committee of toplevel people 
from agencies and we have oa five on the committee with the chair- 
manship and vice chairmanship divided between the adviser and the 
Commission to take a look at the overall communication policies of 
the country and to coordinate the Government powers with the Com- 
mission. 

The Bureau of the Budget told us it was customary in setting up 
committees of that kind that, in the housekeeping for it that each of 
the various agencies should use his appropriation and the additional 
amount for that work would be put in our respective budgets. So, I 
understand that any Government agency involved in this problem 
will make a certain amount of contribution there. I do not know that 
isa fact. I have been told that by the Bureau of the Budget people. 


SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS 


Mr. Prius. You want $27,000 additional for supplies and mate- 
rials and $143,000 for equipment and $88,000 new money for lands and 
structures. 

Mr. Waker. The equipment, of course, is a constant item. 

Mr. Pumuirs. It is not very constant. It is a jump. 

Mr. Waker. We have asked for two new monitoring stations. 

Mr. Puituires. They would not be in supplies and materials. 

30608—53—pt. 1——-26 
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Mr. Cox. I told the chairman that I thought you had combined the 
two questions. 

Mr. Puiturres. Will you explain the $27,000? 

Mr. Cox. That supplies and materials figure is the difference be 
tween $125,000 and $152,000 and is as follows: A small increase in gas 
and oil due to increased staff in the field organization and investiga- 
tion of interference involved in that program; taking steps due to the 
expanded operation ; and it will involve the stocking of two new moni 
toring staffs. Our endeavor this year is to try to piece out our funds 
and our inventories by the end of the year will be almost nothing. 

Mr. Pues. What is your present inventory of supplies and 
materials ? 

Mr. Cox. I do not have the figure with me. 

Mr. Pures. Put it in the record. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


The current inventory for supplies and materials is $6,237. 
EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Puinutrs. Technical equipment $128,000 additional? Is this 
technical equipment for the new station ? 

Mr. Wacker. Yes. Most of the equipment is for two new monitor- 
ing stations and replacement of obsolete equipment. 

‘Mr. SrertinG. I would like to correct a misunderstanding, by Con 
gressman Phillips. I have no more to do with supervising the field 
activities than any other Commissioner. 

Mr. Puicurps. You have been Commissioner for some years but I 
thought you had a very pressing interest in the monitoring stations. 

Mr. Srertinc. I do. One time I was adviser to the Engineering 
Bureau. I asked to be relieved of that responsibility. When it Was 
made a bureau Mr. Turner was made chief and I think he should 
answer the question in detail. 

Mr. Puriures. Mr. Turner, how much of this figure of $179,250 are 
you getting in new monitoring stations / 

Mr. Turner. The cost of new monitoring stations, Mr. Chairman, 
in equipment is $44,580, That is on page 229. 

Mr. Puittirs. Is this replacement of equipment worn out or new 
equipment coming into use for new monitoring stations. 

Mr. Turner, I am answering now the question with regard to the 
total amount requested for 09 equipment. It is broken down under 
four headings. The first pertains to equipment exclusively for the 
Commission’s laboratory. 

Mr. Puiiures. New equipment. 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. That is in the amount of $30,000. Item 2, 
which is for field engineering and monitoring, is technical equipment 
for modernization and replacement. That is in the amount of $74,070, 

The third breakdown is $17,600 for technical equipment for field 
intensity measurements, 


The fourth breakdown is with reference to these two new monitoring 
stations, $44,580. 


The fifth breakdown is for one mobile TV laboratory, $13,000. 


Mr. Puiures. Where will you use that ? 
Mr, Turner. Throughout the United States. We take them from 
one section of the country to another section of the country as new 
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TV stations begin operation to check their operation with reference 
to the plan of allocation as recently announced by the Commission. 
If I can elaborate on that for a minute it would help to clarify the 
use of the laboratory. 

Mr. Puirs. How many mobile laboratories do you have now ? 

Mr. Turner. None for this particular purpose. 

Mr. Puiiiies. How many for any purpose / 

Mr. Turner. We have 10. 

Mr. Puiiires. You could not use any of the others? 

Mr. Turner. No. This is specially equipped for television. Our 
present laboratories do not take care of this problem. 

Mr. Puiuurrs. Is the object for the same purpose as the sets for 
the other type station. Is this to detect clandestine stations? 

Mr. Turner. No. Tocheck the accuracy of the frequency on which 
new TV stations operate. The Commission in its allocation of TV 
stations has specified a very high accuracy for the operating stations. 
It must be maintained with exceedingly close limitations in order to 
prevent what we term “technical offset carrier operation.” 

Mr. Purivies. Would you estimate the percentage of time of the 
other 10 with respect to the care of clandestine stations? 

Mr. Turner. These are not used a very large portion of the time 
for checking clandestine operation. We have investigative cars used 
for clandestine operation and illegal operation. These other 10 lab- 
oratories are used to make technical measurements of all other stations 
other than these new TV stations. 


LANDS AND STRUCTURES 


Mr. Putiuipes. How about your lands and structures? 

That is a new item of $88,000. ‘ 

Mr. Turner. At Fort Lauderdale, Fla., we have a secondary moni- 
toring station. This station was located there near some useless land. 
Meanwhile that land has been developed commercially by drainage. 
On the basis of that there is very good assurance given us that this 
Jand will now be set out in orchards and there will be commercial 
construction and the like developed on the land adjoining that which 
we occupy. ‘ ; ’ 

This encroachment will affect seriously our operations because at 
the present time we are using rented property on adjacent lands to 
take care of antenna systems required in connection with this partic- 
ular monitoring station. 

We are asking permission, before the land is developed, when it 
can be bought at a good price, to secure additional acreage to protect 
the Government’s investment in this monitoring station. 

With reference to the additional land at Allegan, we can get 35 
acres for $1,000. This will also protect expansion of our facilities at 
the very important primary station at Allegan. | 5 s 

To protect the Government’s investment we think this will be money 
well spent with reference to purchase of land and buildings at El 
Paso. We estimate $25,000, as against $50,000 for the new monitoring 
station at San Juan. 

Mr. Puitiires. Why do you have to put a tenrunk thi station in 
Puerto Rico? After lunch I think we will interrupt this and you 


can show us on the map where you are putting these monitoring sta- 
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tions because I am not clear why you need a station in Texas and then 
go to Puerto Rico. You had pretty good coverage down in that Car- 
ibbean area, 
Mr. Turner. The nearest is Fort Lauderdale to the north and the 
earest other monitoring station is Kingsville, Tex 


AUTOMOBILES 


Mr. Puiutrs. How many automobiles are you asking for? 

Mr. Cox. Sixteen. 

Mr. Pris. Are any additional cars? 

Mr. Cox. One additional. 

Mr. Puiwtips. And 15 replacements. How far have the 15 cars 
been driven ? 

Mr. Cox. Excuse me, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Turner has that informa- 
tion. 

Mr. Pumps. Mr. Turner, are there 15 replacements? 

Mr. Turner. May I correct the figure given. We are asking for 
a total of 21 cars; for replacement there ‘will be 16. These are for 
the field. Four are new: 1 replacement here in Washington for 
the Commission; 1 suburban carryall to replace a carryall which 
has already been replaced and is not in useful condition, It is used 
for carrying mail and packages and other such purposes and occasion- 
ally for transporting Commissioners to meetings where the time is 
went and they have to get out of their office and get downstairs—— 

. Puimures. I call your attention to the fact you have only asked 

for 16 additional and you are justifying 16 replacements and 4 new 
cars and 1 new carryall for Washington. 

The Budget Bureau evidently did not allow you the new cars you 
asked for. 

Mr. Cox. Page 69 has a breakdown. It does not seem to correspond 
with Mr. Turner’s information. 

Mr. Turner. May I check this during the lunch hour and give you 
the mght figure / 

BUDGET PREPARATION 


Mr. Piomuirs. The other question is this: Mr. Cox, how many 
budget officers and employees do you have engaged in budget work / 

Mr. Cox. I am a combination filling two positions—executive officer 
and acting budget officer. We have a budget branch in the Budget 
and Finance Division. The budget branch consists of one grade 12 
chief, one grade 9 budget analyst, and clerical assistance provided by 
my secretary on a part-time basis. 

Mr. Pritires. How many does that make ¢ 

Mr. Cox. It depends on how you distribute my time and my secre- 
tary’s. I estimate that it would be the full-time equivalent of three 
people. 

Mr. Pincurps. What do you estimate that to cost out of your budget / 

Mr. Cox. I can very quickly add the salary of the three people. 

Mr. Putiiies. Put it in the record. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

The salaries of the two full-time budget people total $12,500. One-half of 


the salaries of the executive officer and his secretary amounts to $7,105; total, 
$19,605. Another grade 7 analyst ($4,955) is currently engaged in the related 
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higger 


task of bringing up to date the Commission’s fiscal procedures as part of a 
project of improvement of such procedures. 

Mr. Puru.rres. We have beeen asking this same question of the 
agencies. What is the procedure in your agency for the prepara- 
tion of the budget? Do you prepare the preliminary budget? That 
voes to your ¢ ‘ommission and the Commission presents it and it goes 
to the Bureau of the Budget? How much did you ask of the Bureau 
of the Budget ? 

Mr. Waker. $9,900,000. 

Mr. Puisups. And they reduced you approximately $1,090,000, 
Who makes the distribution ? 

Mr. Cox. I do under fairly specific instructions from the Budget 
Bureau examiners and the seven Commissioners. 

a Puituies. The question is, How specific are their instructions 
Or is it your responsibility and your division ‘ 

Mr. Cox. No, sir; it is not my responsibility. I do re 
face the problem of making recommendations with 1 respect’ to distri- 
bution but the Budget Bureau usually gives us fairly specific guide 
lines and tells us in which areas they expect increase and where they 
would use present staff. On that information the seven members of 
the Commission decide which areas they will provide one many 
people for next year and what they will do with any increases al- 
lowed. We then make up the figures to correspond. 


, 


PURCHASE OF SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Putuuires. You have monitoring stations all over the country. 
What authority does the head of one of these stations, or of any sub- 
sidiary, have over the purchase of supplies and equipme nt ? 

Mr. Turner. We have delegated to all our regional managers in the 
field authority to make purchases of office supplies and the like and 
we have allocated to them funds on a quarterly basis that they can 
charge against. 

Mr. Puuxies. Without limit? 

Mr. Turner. No, sir; specific amounts. With regard to automobiles, 
for repairs and the like, $25 per quarter. 

Mr. Puuurrs. How about the purchase of equipment for labora- 
tories ? 

Mr. Turner. It can be paid out of a small additional allocation 
that is made available to them, also on a quarterly basis, so it can take 

are of minor replacements such as tubes and the like. 

Mr. Putiures. How is the purchase of equipment that would cost 
several thousand dollars handled ? 

Mr. Turner. That is not delegated to the field. Those requests come 
in here and are purchased by the staff in Washington. 


AUTOMOBILES 


Mr. Jonas. The record indicates you have 107 automobiles. How 
many of these are in Washington ? 

Mr. Wacker. Theoretically, none of them. We had this thing we 
call a staff wagon which we had been using for several vears to 
transport mail from one building to another 
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Mr. Jonas. Is that the only vehicle in Washington 

Mr. Waker. I have not finished answering your question. We 
had that and it wore out, and we borrowed temporarily an automobile 
from our station at Laurel which we are using for this purpose that 
I am describing to you until we can get another station wagon to carry 
this heavy mail. 

Mr. Jonas. That is the only vehicle you plan to use in Washington / 

Mr. Srertinc. Mr. Turner has an investigative field office here. 

We have a district office to take care of investigative activities in 
this area—inspections and giving operators’ ex: :minations—and asso- 
ciated with a particular office are two investigative cars used in con- 
nection with investigative activities here in the Nation’s Capital and 
surrounding cities. 

Ott the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Jonas. There are three in the district office. Then you will 
have 121 out in the field. 

Mr. an KER. That is correct. 

Mr. Jonas. You show 107 retained in the field and you have to have 
16 othere, 

Mr. Turner. 120 cars and 19 carryalls and trucks as shown on page 
251 of our document. 

Mr. Jonas. One is to be a new car and 15 are to be replacements. 

Mr. ‘Turner. I believe you are right. There was some confusion, 
and we will check that. 

Mr. Jonas. How many lawyers work for the Commission ? 

Mr. Cox. A tabulation made yesterday indicates there are 57 attor 
neys in the Commission. 

Mr. Jonas. Why do you not make special provision for counsel 
fees ¢ 

Mr. Watxer. Special counsel aside from the Commission ? 

Mr. Jonas. It says in the bill, “Special counsel fees.” 

Mr. Warxer. In the purchase of land there will be counsel fees. 
We do not have any abstract people. That is the only thing I can 
tie it to. 

Mr. Jonas. Don’t you require the seller to furnish you with an 
abstract ? 

Mr. Waker. I will try to answer that. 

Mr. Puitsires. The way the bill is printed it does not correspond 
with your reply. 

EXECUTIVE STAFF AND SERVICE 


Mr. Jonas. According to my calculations, you have 18.9 percent of 
the money you are asking for overhead on your executive staff. Don’t 
you think that is a high percentage, or am I wrong in my understand- 
ing that that is the percentage ? 

Mr. Pures. Mr. Cox, I guess. 

Mr. Wavxer. It sounds pretty high. 

Mr. Jonas. Turn to the bill, page 66: “Executive, staff, and serv- 
ice, $1,514,609.” With respect to $8 million, that amounts to 18.9 
pere ent. 

Mr. Cox. I am very glad you asked that question. We are having 
a discussion with Budget Bureau people on this matter right now. 
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That is the functional category. Included in it, if you will look on 
page 195, are all the Commissioners and all their staffs to start off 
with. It is not just overhead. It is their hearing work and all the 
activities of the Commission itself. 

Mr. Yares. What do you mean by “hearing work” ? 

Mr. Cox. It includes all the time they spend with the program 

‘tivity of the Commission. 

Mr. Jonas. That is their work. 

Mr. Cox. Yes. It is not “overhead” in the normal sense. So, when 
you say it is 18.9 percent overhead, a great deal is program work like 
that which goes on in the broadcast bureau or 

Mr. Jonas. It is applicable to the executive part of the main 
function. 

Mr. Cox. No, sir. For example, when the Commissioners acted on 
the TV “freeze.” and their judicial activities are included in this 
category. The Budget Bureau people have insisted that, unless you 
have what they call an “accounting base” for distribution of these 
figures to the proper function and keep actual records and pay records, 
they want them left in this catch-all category, even if it includes 
program work as a result. 

Mr. Jonas. Instead of asking to spend $8 million, you propose to 
spend $8,356,077, including reimbursement from other accounts, if 
that is correct. 

Mr. Cox. I believe that is correct; $356,077. That is contractual 
work which we propose to do next year for other agencies because of 
the general policy which Congress has authorized over long years of 
one agency doing work for another when the work can be done more 
efficiently and economically by that agency. 

Mr. Puitures. This is a continuation of the hearing for the Federal 
Communications Commission budgetary request for 1954. 

On this matter of special counsel fees, I think that could be cured 
very quickly if you would simply say that you have no intention, and 
at the moment see no need for a special counsel, and have no intention 
to devote any money for that purpose. That is a customary provision 
in the language for various agencies if you find problems arise. 

Mr. Warxer. Yes. I think that is generally for the protection of 
the Government; and there may arise such a situation. 

Mr. Puiciures. And you can strike that out. 

Mr. Warker. Yes. 


AUTOMOBILES 


Mr. Puiuies. I notice when we were talking about vehicles, you 
did not refer to trucks as vehicles. 

Mr. Cox. That is not quite correct, Mr. Chairman. You will note 
from the head of the statement from which the Congressman was 
asking questions referred to passenger vehicles, the figures that we 
were given were on passenger vehicles. 

But Mr. Turner gave additional figures. He included the carry-all, 
and one of the other staff members referred to trucks, which led to a 
little confusion in the figures. The figures contained in the schedule 
are correct. 

We have at the present moment, 122 passenger vehicles; that is con- 
sistent with the schedule; 15 of those are to be replacements because 
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of excessive age, or because of condition and mileage, in accordance 
with standards set by the Bureau of the Budget and other agencies. 

Those are just replacements. That still leaves 122, but we are pur- 
chasing 1 additional passenger vehicle, making a total of 123 

Mr. Wacker. I think it ought to be made clear that these passenge 
vehicles are equip ped with a lot of equipment. 

Mr. Cox. That is correct. 

Mr. Wacker. They are not just for passenger service, but these are 
vehicles that are used in monitoring service. 

Mr. Cox. That is a very good point. None of the so-called pas 
senger vehicles we have in that schedule are actually used primarily 
for that purpose. They are vehicles that are equipped to go out and 
perform a special service, a special operation, in connection with out 
field work. 

Mr. Srerurnc. Could I supplement that by one further statement, 
Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Puoitiurps. Certainly. 

Mr. Srerting. First of all, these cars are used to track down illegal 
stations, and the equipment inside is very important. They have 
equipment to make a record as a part of the monitoring service, and 
if we undertook to provide trucks with elaborate equipment, I think 
it would defeat the effort. Most of these are equipped with equip 
ment of a kind that requires this sort of vehicles. 

Mr. Puitures. Was there anything else, Mr. Cox? 

Mr. Cox. No; I am prepared to give any further information you 
need in connection with this matter. 

Mr. Puinures. Mr. Cotton. 

Mr. Corron. Mr. Walker, this is a seven-man Commission / 


Mr. Waker. Yes. 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE COMMISSION 


Mr. Corron. For the purpose of the record, and for the benefit of 
the new members on this subeommittee, and also to refresh our mem- 
ory, will you be kind enough, very briefly at this point in the record, 
to give the names of the Commissioners, with a very short sentence 
covering their background, how long they have been with the Com- 
mission, and what they did before they came on the Commission. 

Mr. Waker. Perhaps I should begin with the junior Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Merrill, from Utah. I have known Commissioner Merrill 
for a number of years. I first met him in Salt Lake City, Utah, in 
1938, when he was engineer for the Utah Public Service Commission, 
if that is what the commission is designated as, or was at that time. 

Mr. Corron. Excuse me a moment for interrupting you. Have any 
of the Commissioners come on the Commission since you were up 
here last year? 

Mr. Waker. Yes, Commissioner Merrill and Commissioner Bart 
ley; I believe he was not on the Commission when we came up here; 
I think he came on about the 1st of March. 

Commissioner Bartley is an oldtimer around the Commission. 
When the Commission was organized in 1934, he was designated by 
Commissioner Stewart as Director of the Telegraph Division, be- 
cause the Commission then operated by divisions. 
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The third member in point of service—I believe I am correct— 
is Commissioner Hennock. Commissioner Hennock is the only 
woman member of the Commission, and the only woman member we 
have ever had. 

Next is Commissioner Sterling. Commissioner Sterling was an 
oudtimer, an oldtime employee of the Federal Communications 
Commission. You might say that he has had a lifetime in the Com- 
mission. He is one of the original amateurs—he still operates with 
an amateur’s license. 

He was for a long time Chief of our Field Engineering and Moni 
toring Bureau, and it was in that place that his excellent work com- 
mended him for membership on the Commission when he was ap 
pointed to the Commission—I believe at the time Commissioner Jett 
left the Commission. 

The next member of the Commission in point of service is Com- 
missioner Webster. Commissioner Webster served in the Coast 
Guard. He was with the Commission in the early days. During the 
war he was with the Coast Guard, and he came back with the title 
“Commodore.” He has rendered very excellent service on the Com- 
mission. 

The next is Commissioner Hyde, who is Vice Chairman of the Com 
mission. He is an oldtimer, although he is not so old in point 
of years. He was with the Commission as law clerk; I think first 
in the Docket Division, the best place for training that a man could 
possibly get asa lawyer. There he could really learn about the cases 
that were being filed and handled by the Commission. 

After that he was made attorney, and he served in various capacities 
as attorney. from one step to another, until he was fin: lly made Chief 
Counsel of the Commission, and from that he was appointed on the 
Commission. 

Then myself: I was an original member of the Commission. Prior 
to that I was for a number of years a practicing attorney, and for 
some time was on the State commission, and for a good many years | 
practiced before the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Federal 
courts. After that, I was elected to membership of the State corpora- 
tion commission, and was elected by my associates, and served with the 
State commission from January 1931 until July 11, 1934, when I was 
appointed a member of the F ‘ederal Communications Commission. 1] 
was an original member of the Commission when it came into existence 
on July 11, 1934. 

Mr. Corron. What State commission ? 

Mr. Waker. Oklahoma. 

Mr. Corron. How many members of the Commission were formerly 
attorneys ¢ 

Mr. Waker. Commissioner Hyde and myself and Miss Hennock. 

Mr. Corron. I gather from your statement that a majority of these 
Commissioners came on the Commission directly from service with the 
Commission and the department ? 

Mr. Srertine. May I add a word to that? I have been associated 
with every regulatory agency of the Government, in the field of com 
munications, and a staff officer since 1923. 

Mr. Corron. I was not asking these questions with any idea of being 
critical, but just for information. 
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Mr. Waker. I want to qualify his statement, by saying that Com 
missioner Bartley did not come on the Commission directly from his 
Commission work. He was with the Commission, and was familiar 
with its problems, for a long time. He left the Commission and was 
for a number of years in private business, broadcasting business. And 
he was for a number of years the assistant to the Speaker of the House, 
and I am not trying to designate formally the position that he held, 
but he was there when he was appointed on the Commission by the 
President. 


LEGISLATIVE AUTHORITY 


Mr. Corron. Mr. Chairman, I believe the chairman of this com- 
mittee has already asked the Commission to furnish the subcommittee 
some information indicating the statutory authority for its various 
functions. 

Mr. Wacker. Yes; the chairman wrote us a letter about that, and 
our staff is now doing the clerical work involved and getting up the 
data at this moment, which will be furnished the committee within the 
next 2 ors days. 

Mr. Corron. Referring to page 5 of your statement, there is one 
sentence in the next to the last paragraph I want to call to your atten 
tion. [ Reading: ] 

Concurrently, it must promote policies and practices to maintain a healthy 
and financially sound communications industry. 


Mr. Waker. Yes. 
Mr. Corron. I suppose by that sentence you refer to the ratemaking 


functions of the Commission; is that right ? 

Mr. Wauxer. That sentence is taken in toto from the paragraph 
on the Bell Telephone System and the common carrier; that is right. 

Mr. Corron. It is not one of the most important functions of the 
Commission to see that the Bell Telephone System prospers, is it? 

Mr. Waker. No; I do not believe that it is its most important 
function, at all. I think the Bell Telephone System is well able to 
take care of itself, but I do think that it could be possible to pursue 
practices which would be inimicable to the communications companies 
and might work to the detriment of the entire United States. 

Mr. Corron. You are now referring to the ratemaking functions, 
or are you referring to other practices ? 

Mr. Waker. I am referring to everything combined. We have 
got to take a fair attitude. And J am expressing my own personal 
opinion right now, and my associates may agree. This Commission 
was created for the purpose, among other ‘things, of regulating rates, 
services, and practices of the common carriers. 

Now, if it had been felt there was no need for such regulations, there 
would have been none. 

Mr. Corron. Mr. Chairman, your Commission must and does seek 
to be fair with industry, not fight industry or create a hardship, at 
least. 

Mr. Waker. That is what we have tried to do. 

Mr. Corron. But, in the laws creating your Commission and im- 
posing duties on the Commission, there is nothing therein which says 
that you are to see that the communications industry prospers, is 
there? 
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Mr. Waker. Well, no; not to promote prosperity in industry, but 
the Commission has to act fairly in its operation. If it does, then 
industry should a that i is what I mean. 

Mr. Corton. On page 13 of your statement, there is just one minor 
point dealing with the subject of what your functions are. At the 
bottom of page 13 you say: 

Congress has directed the Commission to provide for the full use of radio 
for the public interest. To carry out this responsibility, we much do much 
more than process applications. We must study our national economy to see how 
radio techniques fit in, and how the use of radio will best benefit the public. 


Has Congress directed the Commission to see to it that full use of 
radio is made, developed, and encouraged to increase ? 

Mr. Waker. My answer is “Yes,” and I turn back to section 303 of 
the Communications Act of 1934, as amended by paragraph (g), page 
3 of the text, which I have in my hand, and reading from the beginning 
of section 303: 

Except as otherwise provided in this chapter, the Commission from time to 
time, as public convenience, interest, or necessity requires, shall 
And then coming down until we get to paragraph (g), page 3, and I 
quote: 

Study new uses for radio, provide for experimental uses of frequencies, and 
generally encourage the larger and more effective use of radio in the public 
interest. 


That is what I meant, Mr. Cotton, in my statement: 
Mr. Corron. Do you have in mind, or do you know of any functions 
the Commission is now performing, for which you are now asking 


employees that are not strictly within the statutory authorization, 
but are more or less corollary to what have grown up in connection 
with your activities ? 

Mr. Warxer. No: if I thought they were oustide our functions, I 
would not be asking for appropri: ition for them. 

Mr. Corron. My question was not intended to indicate you have 
gone outside, but I just wanted to make sure how many of these were 
strictly and specifically spelled out in the authorizing statute. I 
would like to know if there are functions being performed which, in 
your opinion are perhaps perfectly justifiable, but are necessarily 
adjunct to the functions actually spelled out in the act. 

Mr. Watxrr. I think we are specifically within the act, and when 
we submit our report, I think you will find that we have always tried 
to stay strictly within the law. 

Mr. Corron. Are there any services, in your opinion, or are there 
any bureaus or divisions in your Commission, that could be consoli- 
dated with others without seriously interrupting your operations? 

Mr. Waker. We have tried to Somsotidh ate and consolidate. We 
have organized and reorganized. I do not know of any more at the 
moment. 

INVENTORY OF EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Corron. Have you in the last fiscal year made a definite review 
of your inventory, so far as equipment is concerned ? 

Mr. Warxrr. T assume that we have: we usu: ally make such an in- 
ventory every year. but I will have to ask the budget officer to answer 
you more specifically. 
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Mr. Cox. Yes, Mr. Cotton; we completed not long ago a compre 
hensive inventory—I do not have the figures with me, but the Genera! 
Services Administration came over and collaborated with us in r 
viewing our procedures and at the same time we completed an inve1 
tory of our supplies. 

Mr. Corron. Will you place a statement in the record to show the 
aggregate, approximate figure / 

Mr. Cox. Yes. 

(The information requested follows :) 

Our continuing record inventory, supported by a recent physical inventory 
shows that we currently own $2,186,384 worth of equipment of all kinds. 


BACKLOG OF APPLICATIONS 


Mr. Krurcer. I believe you testified, Mr. Walker, that you expect 
to have a backlog of about 30,000 applications at the end of the yea 

Mr. Waiker. Whatever the figure was that I read. 

Mr. Krureer. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Waker. That is the figure that I read. 

Mr. Krurerer. Anyway, it isa larger figure ¢ 

Mr. Waker. It isan amazingly large figure; yes. 

Mr. Krourcer. How much of a backlog have you at the present time’ 
I do not recall that you mentioned that. 

Mr. Wacker. As an illustration, Mr. Edwin White hands me a re 
port from the Special Services Division which shows on January 1953 
a backlog of pending applications was 14,751. I do not recall, and 
cannot give you offhand, the backlog in the other bureaus. 

Mr. Krurerr. I would ask for a-ccomplete backlog of all the services. 

Mr. Waker. Can we supply that? 

Mr. Cox. I would have to get that. The 30,000, I believe, is the 
Safety and Special Services backlog only; that was the figure that 
he gave. 

Mr. Warxer. I will be glad to try to get the figure for you. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Applications pending as of January 31, 1953: 
Broadcast: 


AM 7 . ee aeaad 870 

FM — 7 - : ; cs hea 189 

TV _ a : cicmsait ili RSO 
Other = : , is a satel dered oon cea oo 
Total (468 of these are renewals) kb ee 2, 274 
Reta EN os eles isin cee dinaictinieiimetie pais xntediniaml 14, 751 
Common carrier 7 a a a 96 
Total__- - c dik i shi csi eh dele eagaldtletacee eg 


Mr. Krurcer. Here is what I was trying to get at: During the last 
administration I was of the opinion that quite liberal appropriations 
were made to the various departments, and I am surprised that you did 
not keep current in your work. 

Mr. Waker. Well, somebody did not give us the money. 

( Off-record discussion. ) 

Mr. Waker. Let me just add, on this matter of politics, we neve! 
hear politics so far as the Commission itself is concerned. We have 
got so much work to do that if we get involved in trying to do a 
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ervice for the public, as we are trying to do, we do not have time to 
ear much about polities. 

Mr. Krvurerer. This is my first term in Congress. 

Mr. Waker. Yes. 

Mr. Krvuecer. And it is a little umnazine to listen to some of the 
statements that we hear from the representatives of these agencies, 
n view of the state mie nts that were given to the public so often that 
the bureaus were getti ng all the money they wanted, and yet you tell 
Is here that you are he hind schedule. , 

Mr. Waker. That is correct. 

Mr. Krvurcer. Someone laughed about what was brought out in 
inswer to a question about Russia being authorized the use of certain 
frequencies. I still would like to know, since you referred to it 

hether Russia was in this meeting at Atlantic City. 

Mr. W ALIKER.,. Yes: Russia was there. And t hey sioned the agree- 
nent. 

Mr. Kirt EGER. What have they done with it ? Can you oive us a 
or more information about what has happened since they have gone 
yack behind the Iron Curtain ? 

Mr. Waker. Well, you are getting a little bit ont of my jurisdic 
ion, but they were accorded certain frequency rights, and they did 
‘ooperate in this meeting at Atlantic City, and signed the agree- 
ment: I do not think there has been too much cooperation since that 
time, 

Mr. Corron. Have you conferred with the Director of the Budget 
mncerning any authority relative to the new employees you are asking 


ce the freeze order, So-c illed, came out é 

Mr. Puiuuips. That is in connection with additional employees. 
The freeze order of February 2, I think it was, is to the effect that you 
are not supposed to increase the staff, and that yom must clear any 
nereases with the new Director of the Budget for next year. Have 
you done that? Mr. Cox can answer, if you wish bina to. 

Mr. Cox. We have not had any money to permit hiring. T think 


i 


I can answer the question this way. When we received the letter. Mr. 
Chairman, from Mr. Dodge, stating the policy, we had several ques 


tions concerning interpretation, and we went over to the Budget Bu- 

rea to isk about that, and received some rather ¢ gener il inte rpreta 

) tions. The budget examiners had the same prob ‘lem conce rning defi- 
itions that we did. I pointed out to them that we oot had to do 

that t] it is, institute . freeze in order to live withi t] e budget that 


we had: that we had not filled any vacancies since last + fal 1 , except pos 
sibly 8 or 4 jobs. 
So that the re is no real p ao le mM faci ng us at the present time. since 
we cannot recruit because of a short: age of funds. 
Mr. Puiuuies. You were asked to bring in a revised budget by March 
2. Are you working on that now? It might be a good idea if you 
would send over a copy of your suggestions, so we can begin fitting 
oa into your budget. 
*, Waker. Very well. I see no reason why we should not. This 
sall in the spirit of ope n cooperation, and if we do not get cooperation 
fae you, it certainly does not do us any good to work it out. 
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SAFETY AND SPECIAL RADIO SERVICES ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, I want to sort of summarize a few of 
these activities and it will not take me very long, and I will not even 
refer to the book. 

The Commission is being criticized, rather severely, over the country, 
and by Members of Congress on the floor, and the cr iticism stems fron 
two of your activities. You serve 6 major func ‘tions : confere ial acti 
ities, with telephone, monitoring, radio, and special services, and your 
research program ; but there are 2 areas where the public generally j 
complaining, and they have to do with special services, and the broad 

casting. 

Mr. Wacker. That is correct; yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. When a man gets a certificate, you are not going to 
hear much about him; he is not going to do much complaining, 
but the complaints you get are in two ) fields, which are in the broadcast 
field, the television, regulating programs, and your special services. 

Here X city with a police department or a fire department or a small 
truck line, or a hundred different other categories that could be men 
tioned, comes up and wants a permit, and you have a backlog of some 
15 months, and those reports get back to the city. Members of Con- 
gress hear about it the next week, the newspapers get it, and it i 
bad situation. Your problem areas are particularly television and 
special services. 

I understand you have practically allocated all of the television 
channels where there is no contest. 


TELEVISION APPLICATION BACKLOG 


Mr. Waker. I think the Congressman’s statement is about correct. 

Mr. Tuomas. Let us go to the contest cases. 

Mr. Wacker. How long would it take to finish up? 

Mr. Hype. The difficulty is that the applications keep coming in. 
If we could stop right now and finish what we have, we would be 
through with the no-contest cases within the next 2 or 3 months. 

Mr. Tuomas. Let me ask you about the contest cases. Approxi- 
mately how many do you have? I saw two reporters talking who had 
just come from one of these contest hearings now being conducted 
before one of your examiners, 

Mr. Waker. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. And those newspaper representatives were going to 
write the story, and they were not fussing with the Commission or the 
trial examiner, but they were talking about the |: uwyers who made the 
record. They could make a record in 3 days, and yet they were 
going from 10 days to 2 weeks and 3 weeks, just prolonging, prolong- 
ing, ‘and prolonging the hearings. That is something that perhaps 
your Commission cannot do much about. What I am getting at 1s, 
How many of these contest TV cases do you have, and what length 
of time, with your present staff, is it going to take to clear up your 
backlog ? 

You are not doing John Public any good when a man files an ap- 
plication and tries to get a television ‘station; certainly it is of no 
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good to him and it is of no good to the community if you cannot pass 
on that application for the next 12 or 15 months; you are just slowed 
down and are not doing anyone any good. 

Can you give me the approximate number of cases, your best guess, 
that you are humanly capable of handling, and tell me how long it 
would take you to clear up this present backlog with your existing 
staff ? 

Mr. Waker. I would not even attempt to make a guess. You mean 
with our present staff? 

Mr. THomas. Yes. Could you hazard a guess; would it be any- 
where from 314 e maybe 4 years; would that be a fair estimate? 

Mr. Warxer. I do not think it is fair to try to say how long it would 
take with our present staff. We have tried to reform our rules, but— 

Mr. Tomas. When a man out in California, Utah, or North 
Dakota is in a contest over a television station, his money is tied up; 
he is paying his lawyers: he is paying his radio experts and his 
engineers; and yet he had to sit there and wait for 314 or 4 years 
before his contest can be decided. 

Waker. I do not believe with the present cases it is going 
to take that long, but they ep on filing new contest cases, and with 
these new cases being filed, we cannot handle them with our present 
force. 

Mr. Tuomas. There are two fields, as I mentioned a while ago, which 
you get the greatest complaints from, and that is your special services 
and broadcasting. 

Mr. Waker. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomas. As far as the minority on the committee is con- 
cerned, we are willing to let you write your own ticket in those 
2 fields, with this 1 proviso, that you specify the number of staff 
people that you ne 4d, with the ancillary force of engineers and others, 
if you can clear up the bac klog within 1 year, get it behind you, 
and get current in 1 year; I think we would be willing to let you 
write your own ticket for that. 

Mr. Waker. Let us get in the record a statement of what we have 
in the way of cases. We have about 550 conflicting TV applications 
pending at the present time. 

Mr. THomas. Under your present setup, how long will it take you 
to clear that up with the present staff? 

Mr. Wavxer. I could not give you a guess. 

Mr. Tuomas. What would be a reasonable guess as to how long they 
will have to wait before these cases can be cleared up ? 

Mr. Waxxer. I should think that it would be 3, 4, or 5 years before 
we can get caught up with our present force. 

Mr. Tuomas. John Q. Public is not going to take that. 

Mr. Wanker. Allright. In further re ply to the question, I would 
like to take a moment and have Mr. Bartley give you some information, 
including an estimate from what he has learned. I would like for 
him to give you the figures he has compiled, and for him to read 
them into the record with an estimate of how long it will take to clear 
up the backlog. 

Mr. Tuomas. Suppose we get right down to these two fields. 

Mr. Barriey. I asked the staff to get up some statistics, Mr. Chair- 
nian—— 
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Mr. Tuomas. And this relates to broadcasting / 

Mr. JaRTLEY. This is TV only : I do not have the spec ial services. I 
asked the question : How much staff it would take to clear up the 
backlog in hearing cases by June 30, 1954. 

Mr. THomas. ‘That is approximately a year from now. 

Mr. Bartiry. And the number that it would take to do the job 
would be 279 people. 

Mr. Toomas. Against 176 this year? 

Mr. Cox. No: I do not think that is quite correct. 

Mr. Tomas. That is the right figure, is it not ? 

Mr. Cox. ‘That 279 compares to the 120 requested. 

Mr. Barttey. That compares with the 120 requested ? 

Mr. Cox. This is TV only. 

Mr. Tuomas. TV only? 

Mr. Cox. TV only; yes. 

Mr. Bartritey. This makes the increase 159. 

Mr. Cox. That is correct. 

Mr. Barttey. Additional. The 279 cost figure is $1,671,200 and the 
increase for the job, 159 e ‘mp lovees, ata cost of $9: 2.760. 

Mr. THOMAS. The increase of 159 at a cost of approximately 
SYOO OOO 4 

Mr. Bartiry. $952,760. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is for about 500 contest cases ? 

Mr. Bartiey. This would be on a theoretical basis, bringing it up 
to June 30, 1954. 

Mr. THomas. Positively, do you think you can do that? 

Mr. Bartiry. I think it is a theoretical answer. I do not think we 
can give a positive answer. 

Mr. THomas. Suppose we set out in specific appropriation lan 
guage, that the funds are specifically provided on the ground that it 
will not take more than a year ? 

Mr. Bartitey. You would have to go on the assumption that you 
start off with about 40 qualified examiners at the beginning of the 
year. 

Mr. THomas. Can you get them? 

Mr. SARTLEY. | do not know. 

Mr. THomas. Given the examiners and the engineers and other mgs 
vou should be able to wind them up in a year, and if you do not, 
would seem to be vour fault. 

Mr. Watker. We have tried to reform our rules, our hearing pro- 
cedure, through cooperation with the bar association, and we have 
made some progress, I think. If we can get all the lawyers to comply 
and to cooperate fairly in e xpediting these heari ings 


Mr. Tuomas. With a good trial examiner you can certainly handle 
the lawyers. 


Mr. Waker. Yes. 


SAFETY AND SPECIAL RADIO SERVICES BACKLOG 


Mr. THomas. What about your special services; what is your back- 


’ 
log there? 


Mr. Barttey. In giving you this figure, Mr. Thomas, you under- 
stand it is on the assumed basis of our getting experienced examiners. 
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Mr. Tuomas. You can only do your best, and if you make an error 
in judgment, it is not of the heart. What about your special services, 
That is something John Public is interested in. 

Mr. Watxer. That is correct. 

Mr. THom 1s. What about the backlog of your special services, and 
how many people over and above what you have on your rolls now 
will be r ‘equired to wipe out your backlog in 12 months ? 

Mr. Waker. Let me ask Mr. Edwin L. White, Chief of our Safety 
and Special Radio Services Bureau, to give you a statement on that. 

Mr. Wurre. Mr. Thomas, the backlog as of the end of January was 
14.751, an increase of 3,000 in the backlog in 1 month. We received 
in January 14,024 and disposed of all but about 3,000. 

Mr. THomas. How many people over and above what you have in 
your present staff will it take to wind up this backlog and get current 
within the next 12 months? 

Mr. Wuitr. If we get them—we asked the Bureau of the Budget 
for 169, and they gave us 132, that would be roughly just to keep cur- 
rent. and the backlog 

Mr. Tuomas. 169 over and above your present staff ¢ 

Mr. Wuire. 169 is the total. 

Mr. THomas. How many do you have now? 

Mr. Wuirr. Currently we have 95 people—that is the average. 

Mr. Tuomas. You have 97.7. 

Mr. Wuirr. Yes, average for 1953. 

Mr. THomas. And you want 169. 

Mr. Wuire. 169 

Mr. THomas. Altogether? 

Mr. Watxker. That would be enough to keep us going. 

Mr. Wuirte. That is, the 169 would eet the backlog down to where we 
would be within—we will never get the backlog out of the way alto- 
gether, with 14,000 applications coming in. W ith a long dou of ap- 
plic ations coming in you cannot clean up the bac ‘klog altogether. 

Mr. Tuomas. I have had instances in my district of where a little 
fire department is having to wait 8 or 9 months, a town of just a few 
thousand people, having to wait 3 months because a fire station was 
moved across town. 

Now, how much money is involved in the request ? 

Mr. Cox. I would have to supply that for the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 


For the 169 employees we estimated $856,283 in the estimates to the Budget 
Bureau last September. , 


(The following additional information was inserted in the record :) 


To the fivures which have been provided to bring TV and safety and special 
radio service applications current, an additional 17 employees would have to be 
added for executive, staff, and service activities at a cost of $51,728. In addi- 
tion, the “other object” figures provided in our budget document would have to 
be increased by $81,385. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Walker, if you would just forget—if the execu- 
tive staff would just forget some of the scientific research and if you 
would forget the common carriers, you would be able—— 

Mr. Wacker. Well, we cannot get the common carriers. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is your first love, and you have loved it now for 
15 years, and you have done a good job. 


30608—53—pt. 1——27 
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Mr. Wacker. It is quite important, and I am telling you now that 
we cannot afford to let it get out of hand, because you would never get 
it back. We all know that is one of the prime functions of the Federal 
Communications C ommission, and we are going to try to move right 
on down and help out in the broadcast of television and these special 
services 

Mr. Tuomas. You do not have complaints from John Public—well, 
you get some, but I do not suppose you get more than 1 about 8 or 9 
months. 

Mr. Waker. Well, I do not know. 

Mr. Tuomas. The answer is “Yes,” that you do not have many, do 
you? 

Mr. Waker. Yes; we have some, but not so many. 


BACKLOG OF TELEVISION APPLICATIONS 


Mr. Yates. How many contest cases do you have pending on 
television ? 

Mr. Waker. Five hundred and fifty at the moment; right now. 

Mr. Yates. What is the status of those cases? 

Mr. Wacker. There are necessarily a very small number before the 
examiners. You see, we just started. We did not start processing 
applications until the Ist of July, and consequently with a small num 
ber of examiners, we have not moved very many in our hearings, rela 
tively speaking. 

Mr. Ties. What makes a contest in a TV case? 

Mr. Waker. Everybody wants a station. If you have 10 people 
in the town, or in the city, and they think it is a good business thing 
for them, and if they have got the money, or if they think they have 
got enough money to go into business, they want a TV station, and 
if you have 5 or 6 people, you are going to have a contest. 

Mr. Yates. What factors do you take into consideration in granting 
certificates ? 

Mr. Watker. I did not get your question. 

Mr. Yates. How do you ‘determine who is to get the certificate? 

Mr. Wacker. It is a matter of judgment. Of course, the man has 
got to be financially qualified; he has got to be morally qualified ; you 

cannot give a license to a criminal. 

Mr. Tarn. Are there requirements you have for applications for 
television permits? 

Mr. Waker. Yes; there are. 

Mr. Yates. Do you have rules and regulations established for tele 
vision permits under which anybody can come along and get one? 

Mr. Waker. No. 

Mr. Yates. Regardless of his qualifications? 

Mr. Watxer. No. He has got to be a qualified citizen; he has 
got to be a citizen of the United States, and he has got to be, as | 
say, thoroughly qualified, I mean, we cannot give a permit to a man 
who has a criminal record, someone who has violated the laws of the 
land, and things of that sort. 

Mr. Yates. How much money must a man have to get a permit? 

Mr. Wacker. How much money to operate? 

Mr. Yates. How much money does a man have to have, and who 
décides on his financial responsibility ? 
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Mr. Waker. Oh, he has got to show that he is financially able 
to build and equip the television station. 

Mr. Yates. And what else? 

Mr. Warxer. And operate it if he gets it. 

Mr. Yates. How much is that, usually? 

Mr. Waker. Well, it varies. To give you a rough figure, he ought 
to be able, in order to get a worthwhile television station, he ought 
to have a total of a half million dollars. 

Mr. THomas. And above that. 

Mr. Yates. Yes. 

Mr. Waker. But I am just trying to give you a minimum, a rea- 
sonable minimum. 

Mr. Yares. Let us assume that there is going to be a contest case 
now, and you have 10 applicants for 1 channel. 

Mr. Waker. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. How long should it take to determine whether an appli- 
cant is qualified? It should not take very long, should it? 

Mr. Watker. Relatively speaking, no; if we could just sit down, 
let the applic ant sit down and tell his own story; but when you get 

3, 4, or 5 applicants with the lawyers cross-examining each applicant, 
it just stretches your hearings out unduly long, I will admit. 

Mr. Yates. As I have listened to the testimony here, I gain the 
impression you have a ministerial task to determine whether a man 
is qualified financially, whether he is qualified morally, and whether 
he can operate the station. 

In other words, the tough job which the Commission has is deter- 
mining which of the 5, 6, or 7 men who are qualified should get the 
permit. 

Mr. Warxer. That is correct. 

Mr. Yates. Am I right in that interpretation ? 

Mr. Warxer. You are right, and that sounds like a very simple 
statement, and it looks like a very simple thing, until you get into 
these hearings, and some of the lawyers begin to cross-examine the 
opponent on the ground of his financial qualification, and those things 
run on and on and on, and yet, as I say, we have tried to shorten up 
the time of the hearings by provision in our rules, and through co- 
operation of the local bar associations, and still these hearings ¢ go on 
for a long, long time. 

It is the hardest thing in the world to keep a lawyer quiet or to 
keep him from asking too many questions—and I am not saying that 
critically; I am just telling you that it is a part of the process that is 
hard to reform so as to keep these hearings down to a reasonable 
length of time. 

Mr. Yates. Very well. Chicago, as I understand, has some 13 
channels available. 

Mr. Waker. T will have to check on that. 

Mr. Yarrs. IT do not believe there are 13 operating, but there are 
13 channels that could be operated. Am I wrong? 

Mr. Bartiey. I think there are eight. 

Mr. Yates. Suppose there are eight. 

Mr. Wacker. Yes. 

Mr. Tuoomas. And that there are four stations operating now. 

Mr. Waker. Yes. 
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Mr. Yares. Is there anything in the law that would prevent«you 
from giving a permit for another station on the ground that it could 
not operate profitably ? 

Mr. Waker. Oh, no; no, no; we must disregard the question of 
whether they can operate profitably, and we were told that ina de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr. Yares. In licensing, you get away from the theory of a regu- 
lated monopoly ¢ 

Mr. Wacker. Yes; competition would be applied to television. 

Mr. Yates. The television industry is a part of the broadcasting 
field. 

Mr. Wavker. Yes. 

Mr. Yares. And it is wide-open insofar as the number of appli- 
cants that can be approved is concerned ! 

Mr. Wacker. Yes. 

Mr. Yares. You would not give a single station an exclusive oper- 
ation ¢ 

Mr. Waker. No; the only limitation would be found in the num 
ber of frequencies. 

Mr. Yates. In the number of what? 

Mr. Wacker. In the number of frequencies allowed to the channel 
allocated to the city or place. 

Mr. Yares. I see. What is happening with respect to the educ: 
tional channels ? 

Mr. Waker. We have granted a few applications. When the 
Commission made the educational allotment the rules provided that 
there would be no changes in the allocations made for a year. Now, 
in the allocations table we reserved approximately 242 channels for 
education, or roughly, out of 2,000, that meant a httle more than 10 
percent. 

Now, those frequencies are still reserved and will continue to be 
reserved under the allocations made by the Commission, except at the 
end of the year the-allocations made, the assignment made, are subject 
to be contested by other applicants, unless 

Mr. Yates. You mean for commercial uses? What do you mean? 

Mr. Wacker. I mean that an educational applicant could apply for 
a commercial channel to be noncommercial; and a commercial appli- 
cant could ask the Commission to take an educational channel out of 
its present category and change it over for commercial use. How- 
ever, either all channel assignments will remain as they are, even 
after the end of the year, unless the Commission changes them through 
rule-making proceeding. 

Mr. Yares. Have you not established a deadline for granting 
educational licenses? 

Mr. Waker. No. 

Mr. Yares. That is, applications for educational purposes. 

Mr. Waker. No. 

Mr. Yates. What was the date that came out? 

Mr. Wacker. June 2, 1952, the date on which any party might 
apply to the Commission for change in allocation. 

Mr. Yares. I seem to remember reading an editorial in the news- 
papers relating to educational channels. 

Mr. Warker. That is quite true, and some—I take the position 
myself and have urged these educators to get busy and to move 
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speedily so that there will be no question about the educational 
allocations. 

Mr. Yates. There is no deadline with respect to the application for 
additional channels for education ? 

Mr. Watxer. Not at the present time, so far as the allocation is 
concerned. 

Mr. Yates. Does the Commission have any control at all over 
charges made by television or radio broadcasting 

Mr. Warxer. Not a bit. 

Mr. Yates. In your opinion, should they have control over it? 

Mr. Wavxer. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. Yares. Is there any reason why they should charge more for 
political than for regular commercial broadeasting ¢ 

Mr. Water. No, I do not think so. Iam answer ing your question, 
theoretically, but our general counsel calls my attention to the fact, 
a fact which I re ‘member, that the recent act of Congress, the so-calle d 
McFarland Act, provides that a broadcaster shall not charge for 
political broadcasting a higher fee than would be charged for com- 
mercial broadcasts. 

Mr. Yates. When did the McFarland Act go into effect / 

Mr. Wavker. In July 1952. 

Mr. Yares. There were any number of complaints that candidates 
were paying more for political broadcasting during the campaign than 
was being charged for ordinary commercial broadcasts. 

Mr. Waker. If they paid it after the act became effective, they have 
their recourse. Do you have something on that, Mr. Cottone? 

Mr. Corrone. May I point out that the provisions of the act cover 
the candidate himself, and it is quite possible that those stations ap- 
plied different rates for someone other than the candidate. In other 
words, the protection of the equal charge for political broadcasting 
did not apply to someone supporting the candidate. 

Mr. Yares. In other words, a committee supporting the candidate 
could be charged more than the candidate himself could be charged ? 

Mr. Corrone. Yes. The provision only protects the candidate 
himself. 

Mr. Wacker. May I read into the record from section 11, which 
reads: 

Section 315 of the Communications Act of 1934, is amended to read as follows: 
And then skipping down to (b). Section 315 (b): 


The charges made for the use of any broadcasting station for any of the pur- 
poses set forth in this section shall not exceed the charges made for comparable 
use of such stations for other purposes. 

Mr. Yates. That would seem to be all-inclusive. 

Mr. Puiiires. I do not see how it limits the category. 

Mr. Corrons. That will be found above the language read. 

Mr. Waker. Section 315 (a) : 

If any licensee shall permit any person who is a legally qualified candidate 
for any public office to use a broadcasting station, he shall afford equal oppor- 
tunities to all other such candidates for that office in the use of such broadcasting 
station : Provided, That such licensee shall have no power of censorship over the 


material broadcast under the provisions of this section. No obligation is hereby 
imposed upon any licensee to allow the use of its station by any such candidate. 


Then follows the paragraph which I have just read. 
Mr. Yates. The section provides for equal time to political can- 
didates ? 
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Mr. Warxer. Yes, equal facilities. 

Mr. Yares. Equal facilities. 

Mr. Waxker. Yes. 

He shall afford equal opportunities to all other such candidates for the office 
in the use of such broadcasting station. 

Mr. Yares. Does that mean that if one candidate pays for a pro- 
gram, that another candidate may have the facilities without paying 
for it ¢ 

Mr. Warxer. No. 

Mr. Puiuirs. He pays the same amount. 

Mr. Waker. An equal amount. 

Mr. Yares. In other words, he cannot be charged any more. 

Mr. Waker. He cannot be charged any more; no. 


NEWSPAPER AFFILIATIONS WITH RADIO AND TELEVISION STATION LICENSEES 


Mr. Yares. Does the Commission have a record of how many broad- 
cast stations are owned by newspapers, both radio and television ¢ 

Mr. Waker. I think it has that information. If it does not, I do 
not believe it would be very hard to get. 

Mr. Yates. I think it would be well for us to have that information 
in the record. 

Mr. Puiurrs. Yes. 

(The information requested follows:) 

As for television, newspapers have majority or minority interest in 77 of the 
355 stations authorized at the middle of February. In standard broadcast, the 
figure is approximately 550 out of 2450 on the air. 

Mr. Yates. I know there has been much criticism from the public 
over the failure of the Commission in that respect, and I think we 
ought to know what the situation is. 

Mr. Watker. You know we have tried to move out along that line, 
and we got criticized pretty severely for it in Congress. 

Mr. Yarrs. What were you criticized for? 

Mr. Warxer. For attempting to restrict broadcast-station owner 
ship by newspapers. 

Mr. Yates. Does the information you have also contain the names 
of individuals who may be members of an interlocking directorate 
with newspapers, and therefore in a separate class of owners to the 
newspapers themselves ? 

Mr. Wark58. Yes; that information I think is in the files. 

Mr. Yares. Mr. Chairman, do you think it would be well to have 
that in the record, also? 

Mr. Priomures. Yes, Mr. Yates, if it does not impose too great a 
burden on them. 

(The information requested follows :) 


INFORMATION REQUESTED ON NEWSPAPER AFFILIATIONS WITH RADIO AND 
TELEVISION STATION LICENSEES 


The attached sheets present information on the nature and extent of newspaper 
affiliations with radio and television broadcast licensees. As will be noted, the 
data are limited to cases where some degree of stockholdings in the broad 
cast licensee and in the newspaper organization are under common ownership 
Although data are not included on instances of interlocking directorates where 
such directors do not have any stock ownership in both companies, it is believed 
that such relationships in the broadcast industry represent only a negligible part 
of the overall picture. 
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2. If the committee desires, however, an extensive check of the Commission 
files can be undertaken to determine more pracisely the extent of such relation- 
ships. 


NEWSPAPER AFFILIATIONS WITH TELEVISION BROADCAST STATIONS 


1. Newspaper organizations are directly or indirectly affiliated with 86 TV 
stations, or 24 percent of the 355 authorized TV stations as of February 14, 19538. 
By direct affiliation is meant that the newspaper organization (or a company 
which is wholly owned by newspaper) is either the licensee of the TV station 
or owns a stock interest in the licensee. Indirect affiliation represent situations 
where one or more individuals holding stock interests in the TV licensee also hold 
stock interests in a newspaper organization. The following breakdown shows 
the nature and extent of the newspaper relationship to the TV licensee: 

Number of 
TV stations 
Newspaper organization (or wholly owned subsidiary) is licensee of TV 


station “ nu " aaa 51 
Newspaper organization owns majority stoc k interest in TV lice ensee , 13 
Individuals owning stock interest in newspaper organization own majority 

stock interest in TV licensee ha id 12 
Newspaper organization owns minority “stoc k interest in TV licensee_ 7 
Individuals owning stock interest in newspaper orgaization own minority 

stock interest in TV licensee__- eee Redcaiia-qagicucel Gpbbde 3 

Total TV stations affiliated with newspaper organizations_____-_~~ 86 
Total TV stations authorized as of Feb. 14, 1953 7 a ate: 355 
Percent newspaper affiliated____.__-_- es evan a a ae 


NEWSPAPER AFFILIATIONS WITH STANDARD (AM) RADIO BROADCAST STATIONS 


1. It is estimated that newspaper organizations are directly or indirectly 
affiliated with 556 standard (AM) radiobroadcast stations or 22.7 percent of 
the 2,449 authorized AM stations as of February 1, 1953. By direct affiliation is 
meant that the newspaper organization (or a company which is wholly owned 
by newspaper) is either the licensee of the AM station or owns a stock interest 
in the licensee. Indirect affiliation represents situations where one or more 
individuals holding stock interest in the AM licensee also hold stock interests 
in a newspaper organization. The following estimates, showing the nature and 
extent of the newspaper relationship to AM broadcast stations, are based on a 
detailed study as of January 1948 and represent a projection of those findings to 
the current date: 


Number of 

AM stations 

Newspaper organizations (or wholly owned subsidiary) is licensee__- 199 
Newspaper organization (or individuals having ownership interests in 

newspaper) own majority stock interest in licensee______ 275 


Newspaper organization (or individuals having ownership interests in 


newspaper) own minority stock interest in licensee________-_~- pestle 82 
Total AM stations affiliated with newspaper organizations at 556 

Total AM stations authorized as of Feb. 1, 1953 a4 — 2, 449 
Percent newspaper affiliated__............________-__- teteehimeecel? le « 


Mr. Yates. Did the Commission, ivy any chance, conduct any survey 
on political advertising during the last campaign, to see which of the 
parties consumed more time in ‘radio and television ? 

Mr. Kreveer. I object. 

Mr. Yares. Iam just asking the witness whether they did. 

Mr. Waker. No; we made no such survey. 

Mr. Puinures. Or which was the more effective. 

Mr. Waker. No. 

Mr. Yares. Did the Commission undertake any survey to see how 
much money was spent in advertising by radio or television by parties 
in the last political campaign ? 

Mr. Wacker. No. 

Mr. Yares, You did not ? 
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Mr. Waker. No. 

Mr. Yates. Do you suppose the Association of Broadeasters have 
such information ? 

Mr. Wauxer. I should think they could furnish the information. 
Our general counsel advises me that one of the committees of Con- 
gress made some inquiries along that line. 

Mr. Yares. The suggestion has been made, Mr. Chairman, that a 
regulation which would permit an equal allocation of time on radio 
or television, without compensation, would be desirable, as being ir 
the public interest. Would it be feasible, in your opinion, to allocate 
equal time to both political parties without charge as a public service ? 

Mr. Wacker. There is nothing the Commission could do about that. 
That would be a matter for Congress. 

Mr. Yarres. And Commissioner Hyde’s suggestion—I know that 
certain stations announce programs in the public interest. Is that 
within their own choice or is it on the suggestion of the Commission ? 

Mr. Waker. We do not make the arrangements. If I were in 
the business I would want to do that in the public service. 

Mr. Yares. Does the Commission encourage all broadcasting sta 
tions to give a certain amount of time to matters of public interest ? 

Mr. Warxer. We require a statement in the application to deter 
mine whether they are serving the overall interest. 

Mr. Yates. You lave no control over that at all? 

Mr. Waker. The percentages of time? Not at all. 

Section 326 uses pretty strong language against anything that would 
suggest control of program content. 

Mr. Yates. And that includes public service ? 

Mr. Waker. We have no power of censorship under the act. 

Mr. Puinurrs. Thank you very much, gentlemen. We will see 
you next yeal 

Mr. Cox. I would like to add a word, Congressman Thomas. When 
you were talking about these 200 additional people, you made one com- 
ment which may have been off the record but I want to comment about 
it. You indicated no additional money would be included for the 
executive staff and service activities. May I call your attention to the 
fact that there are some areas in these units and in certain other 
objects which are directly related to the 200 people—payroll and ac- 
counting and messages and telephones and duplicating, ete. I think 
these things have to be in the estimates somewhere. 


REVISED BUDGET ESTIMATES 


(The following revised budget justification was received subsequent 
to the committee hearing :) 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., March 28, 1958. 
Hon. JoHN PHILLIPS, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Independent Offices Appropriations, 
Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN PHILLIPS: The Federal Communications Commission has 
received a letter from Mr. Joseph M. Dodge, Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, stating that the 1954 budget estimates for the Commission have been 
reviewed in the light of the administration’s stated policies and budget objec 
tives and that the previously approved estimate of $8,000,000 has been reduced 
to $7,100,000. This information is being transmitted to your committee in ac- 
cordance with Mr. Dodge’s instructions that the Commission adjust its figures 
accordingly and present the revisions to the Appropriations Committees. 
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The letter from Mr. Dodge also indicated that detailed information as to the 
reduction would be supplied by Budget Bureau staff Accordingly, we dis 
ussed the matter in considerab!e detail with the appropriate Budget Bureau 
examiners and were furnished detailed information on the reductions, the rea 
sons therefor, and, in some cases, the policy assumptions or opinions underlying 
the determinations. 

The attached table indicates the changes made in the budget of the Federal 
Communications Commission pursuant to the revised allowance made by Budget 
Director Dodge. These changes are discussed in the following paragraphs. 


GEN ERAI 


The indicated general policy was (@) the overall budget of the Government 
must be reduced, (b) all agencies, including the Federal Communications Com 
mission, would have to participate in this reduction, (¢) agencies performing 
functions similar to those of the Commission, i. e. the independent regulatory 
agencies, had been handled in such a manner as to produce the same “impact” 
across the board, and (d) the cuts were based on the opinion that increased 
efficiency could be and must be obtained, but it was also recognized that services 
would have to be reduced and postponed, 

I. Common carrier activities 

In its review of the Commission’s 1954 program, the Bureau of the Budget 
made no reduction in common carrier activities; hence, no change is proposed 
by the Commission. The Budget Bureau felt that this activity had been re 
duced so substantially over the past few years and that the problems in this 
aurea had become so acute that the budgeted amounts previously submitted should 
be permitted to stand. The Commission believes that spending reasonably ade 
quate funds in common carrier regulation is one of the best investments of 
public funds from a practical dollar-and-cents point of view. Even with the 
budgeted amounts the Commission will be able to do only a minimum job in this 
field 


IT. Applied technical research and frequency allocation 


The revised budget allowance contemplates a reduction in average employ 


ment from 81.8 to 65 in this activity. The Bureau of the Budget made a 
general reduction in this overall area of the Commission's activity but did not 
indicate the specific areas, activities, or projects which should be curtailed. The 
Commission has not as yet been able to make a detailed distribution of this 
overall cut. However, since a considerable part of the manpower utilized here 
must be devoted to relatively less flexible activities such as type approval of 
equipment, frequency registration and notification, and work in connection with 
applications, it is obvious that the cut will have to be taken in more general 
projects which had been planned because of their long-range value and need. 
It has been the Commission’s view that these basic matters offer the best value 
for effort expended over the long run but short-range economy requirements 
make it necessary to devote the small force available to the more current and 
immediate requirements. 

IIT, Field engineering and monitoring activitics 

A reduction of 40.9 in average employment for this activity was made by the 
Bureau of the Budget. This reduction is intended to hold the staff at approxi- 
mately the 1953 level. It was the opinion of the Bureau of the Budget that the 
two new monitoring stations should be deleted, and that the replacement of a 
considerable amount of obsolete technical equipment provided by the original 
allowance could be postponed for the present. Also, it was suggested that the 
original manpower allowance for ship inspections should be reduced by 50 
percent, and that some decrease should be made in the manpower allocated to 
the operator examination activity. 

The reduction in the budget for ship inspections was based on the policy 
opinion by the Budget Bureau that the Commission should cut back its inspec- 
tion program to once a year for cargo vessels and twice a year for passenger 
ship radio stations. The Commission’s present aim is monthly inspections for 
passenger ships and quarterly for cargo vessels; this goal is not attained, how- 
ever, because of current budgetary limitations. It is the Budget Bureau’s posi 
tion that operators and insurance companies can and should assume greater 
responsibility in these matters and that the Commission should seek other 
ways of attaining compliance with laws, such as certifications, bonds, ete. 


30608—53—pt. 1——28 
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IV. Safety and special radio services (fire, police, marine, aviation, industrial, 
etc.) 

The Budget Bureau review of this activity resulted in a reduction in average 
employment of 20 below the original budget for 1954. This cut leaves the 
staff handling applications at the 1953 level. The Budget Bureau is of the 
opinion that the Commission’s estimate of application receipts in 1954 is high 
and that the predicted productivity figures can be increased. What the appli- 
cation load will turn out to be is, of course, at this time conjectural; it is simply 
a matter of making the best possible prediction. The Commission will do all 
it can to achieve maximum possible productivity in the processing of these 
applications. In light of all considerations, however, the Commission believes 
it probable that the application backlog will be considerably larger at the end 
of 1954 than at the beginning of the year. 


V. Broadcast activities 

The manpower originally budgeted for this activity was reduced by the Budget 
Bureau from 276.5 to 256.5. This reduction of 20 in average employment was 
made on the policy assumption that backlogs will be permitted to increase in 
the standard broadcast (AM) service, or that productivity in this service might 
be increased, and that work in connection with renewal and transfer and assign- 
ment applications might be further streamlined to achieve greater productivity. 
The proposed network study was eliminated entirely; this study was to gather 
and analyze facts concerning network operations with special attention to the 
matter of network-station relationships. No cut was made in either television 
(TV) or frequency modulation (FM) activities. 
VI. Ewecutive, staff, and service activities 

The original 1954 budget for these activities provided an average employment 
of 243.6. The revised budget provides only 223.6, a decrease of 20 to be distrib- 
uted among these offices and activities. 


VII. Other objects 


In total, these items were reduced $287,000 by the Budget Bureau. The fol- 
lowing schedule shows original and revised allowances: 


Original Revised 
Travel os a $110, 000 $00, 00 
Transportation of things 22, 000 5, 000 
Communication services __- eae 153, 000 52, 00% 
Rents and utilities __- 57, 000 55, 000 
Printing and reproduction 77,300 35, 000 
Other contractual services 72, 000 30, 000 
Supplies and materials. _- 152, 000 | 30, 000 
Equipment... 239, 300 33, 600 
Land and structures : : ‘ 88, 000 3, 000 


970, 600 383, 600 


The general reduction in program activity made by the Bureau of the Budget, 
through reductions in budgeted staff, requires, of course, corresponding reduc 
tions in other objects such as travel, transportation of things, other contractual! 
services, and supplies and materials. The above schedule reflects these reduc 
tions. It will be noted that in some cases the cuts are more than proportionate ; 
in other cases such as rents and communications the cuts could not be so largs 

Tue Cut in printing and reproduction eliminates the allowance for printing 
FCC reports in 1954. The rec action in equipment is caused by the elimination of 
the two new monitoring stations and the decision to curtail the equipment r« 
placement program of the Field Engineering and Monitoring Bureau. Elimina 
tion of the two new stations also reduces the land and. structure requirement by 
$75,000. 

The above paragraphs and the attached table set forth the revisions in the Com 
mission’s 1954 budget pursuant to the determination by Budget Director Dodge 
transmitted to the Commission on March 16, 1953. If you desire additional i! 
formation, the Commission will be glad to supply it. 

PauL A. WALKER, Chairman 
(By direction of the Commission). 
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REVISED BUDGET ESTIMATES 


(The following revised budget justifications were received subse 
quent to the committee hearing :) 


NATIONAL CAPITAL PLANNING COMMISSION 


NATIONAL CAPITAL PLANNING COMMISSION, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 20, 1958. 
Hon. JOHN PHILLIPS, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Independent Offices Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. PHILLIes: This Commission has been directed to revise its 1954 
budget estimates in accordance with the administration's stated policies and 
budget objective. Accordingly, the Commission substitutes the following revised 
amounts for the two appropriation items previously submitted and justified: 


Reductions in appropriations for 1954 


| 
Amount in Revised 


Appropriation title 1954 budget amount 


Reduction 
| 


es and expenses, National Capital Planning Commission $175, 000 | $155, 000 $20, 000 
Land acquisition, National Capital park, parkway, and play- 
ground system, National Capital Planning Commission 1, 250, 000 0 1, 250, 00 


The elimination of all land-acquisition funds from the 1954 estimates poses 
some serious questions of future legislative policy which the Commission will 
take up with the Bureau of the Budget, as suggested in the Director’s letter. 

In the event that your committee may wish further information on the impli- 
cations of these budget revisions, we will be pleased to appear before you at 
any time. 

Sincerely yours, 
JosePH D. LOHMAN, Chairman. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR, 
Washington, D. C., 23 March 1953. 
Hon. JoHN PHILLIPs, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Independent Offices Appropriations, 
House Commitee on Appropriations, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. PHritirs: The administration has completed its special review 
of the 1954 budget estimates for the National Science Foundation. I have been 
asked by the Director of the Budget to inform the Appropriations Committees 
of the Congress concerning the revised amounts for the National Science Founda- 
tion. A copy of the Director’s letter of advice is enclosed. The adjusted esti- 
mates reflecting the administration’s stated policies and budget objectives are 
set forth below 
Appropriation title: Salaries and expenses, National Science Foundation: 

Appropriation, 1953 sities = eee eT 
Amount in 1954 budget : e _. 15, 000, 000 
Revised amount : saa s . 12, 250, 000 


a » ou 


Reduction , ; ' 2, 750, 600 


Details of this reduction are presented in the attached table and in the com- 
ments that follow. 


Research Policy Development and Services 

(See Justification of Estimates, Jan. 7, 1953, pp. 6-20.) 

The total for this activity has been reduced to $800,000 (exclusive of related 
operating costs). This is a reduction of $125,000 from the amount previously 
submitted to your committee. The adjustment is being made in the “Dissemina 
tion of scientific information” and “Maintenance of information on scietific 
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personnel” programs in this activity. The Director of the Budget has stressed. 
the importance of a comprehensive study by the Foundation of the Nation’s 
present effort and needs in research and development. As you are aware, es- 
sential components of such a study have already been initiated by the Founda- 
tion. In order to carry out this work as contemplated, no reduction is made 
in the $500,000 program “Development of national science policy.” 

Research support 

(See Justification of Estimates, Jan. 7, 19538, pp. 21—59.) 

The support of basic research by the Foundation has the strong support of the 
administration, and no change is therefore made in the estimate for “Research 
support” previously submitted to your committee, $8,454,000, This is particularly 
important in view of probable reductions in research support budgets of the 
other agencies. 

Training of scientific manpower 

(See Justification of Estimates, Jan. 7, 1953, pp. 60—-S4.) 

The item for the program in support of graduate fellowships has been reduced 
from $4,340,000 to $1,866,000, a reduction of $2,474,000. This revised amount in 
cludes the cost of the present fellowship program for 1953, plus $390,000, the 
amount of the proposed reduction in the budget of the United States Public Health 
Service for the same purpose. Since sending the 1954 budget estimates to your 
committee in January, the Foundation has made an adjustment within its current 
appropriation in view of the very large number of excellent fellowship applica- 
tions received this year. Thus, the 1953 allocation for graduate fellowships has 
been increased from $1,320,000 to $1,478,000. This adjustment was taken into 
consideration by the Bureau of the Budget in the determination of the revised 
estimates for 1954. It is the expressed desire of the administration that the 
Government’s 1954 fellowship activity be maintained at its current strength 

No change is proposed in the estimate of $100,000 for “Research education in 
the sciences.” 


Operating costs 

(See Justification of Estimates, Jan. 7, 1953, pp. 85-92.) 

The estimate for operating costs is $1,050,000, a reduction of $151,000 from the 
amount previously submitted to your committee 
Personal services 

Approximately $100,000 of the reduction in operating costs will be in personal 
services. However, in view of the importance of carrying out the comprehensive 
study of research and development previously mentioned, this reduction may be 
more than offset by personal services charged directly to “Development of 
national science policy.” 

Sincerely yours, 
ALAN T. WATERMAN, Director. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
3UREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., March 19, 1953. 
Hon. ALAN T. WATERMAN, 
Director, National Science Foundation, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DeEAR Dr. WATERMAN: The report on your review of the 1954 budget 
estimates for your agency has been received and carefully considered in relation 
to the administration's stated policies and budget objectives. 

To meet these objectives, the following reduction in your appropriation will 
be necessary. You are expected to adjust your recommendations accordingly 
and present these revisions to the Appropriations Committees. 


Reduction in appropriation for 1954 


Appropriation title: Salaries and expenses, National Science Foun- 
dation: 
Amount in 1954 budget____ ‘ puede J wy $15, 000, 000 
Revised amount_-_-~- bt. 12, 250, 000 


Reduction_- 4 ‘ wi bits 2, 750, 000 





Within this revised amount, you are expected to provide for the same level of 
support of basic research as was contemplated in the 1954 budget. In addition, 
it is expected that the foundation will initiate, at the earliest possible date, 
a comprehensive study of the Nation’s present effort and needs in research and 
development, with particular emphasis upon the extent of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s responsibilities during and after the current emergency. This study 
will be financed from funds already available to the Foundation, to be supple- 
mented if necessary from the 1954 appropriation. 

Detailed information as to the reduction set forth above will be communicated 
to your agency through the Budget Bureau staff. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jos. M. Dopcr, Director 


National Science Foundation—Comparison of amount in the 1954 budget estimates 


with revised estimates 


Amount in Revised 


1954 budget imount Reduct 


pol y i 
elopment national science lies $500, 000 $500, 000 
Dy ination of scientific information 275, 000 000 


1 175, 
Maintenance of information on scientific personnel 000 125, 000 


Subtotal . 925, 000 000 


Research suppor 
Biological and medical sciences 4, 217, 000 
Mathematical, physical, and ¢ ring sciences._. oes , 217, 000 


Subtotal biet . j : eee i 8, 434, 000 
Training of scient 


Graduate fellows! S 4, 340, 000 , 866, 000 
Research education in the ces 100, 000 100, 000 


Subtotal 4, 440, 000 966, 000 


g cost 1, 201, 000 , 050, 000 


Total 15, 000, 000 , 250, 000 2, 750, 0 


i In the Budget for the U. 8S. Government for 1954, the operating costs of the Foundation are prorate 
the 3 program activities 


War CrLarmms ComMIssIon 


War CLAIMS COMMISSION, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 20, 19538 
Hon. JOHN PHILLIPS, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Independent Offices Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Puriiips: The War Claims Commission is in receipt of a letter 
from Mr. Joseph M. Dodge, Director, Bureau of the Budget, dated March 17, 1953, 
stating that a reduction of $50,000 must be made in the Commission's estimate 
for the fiscal year 1954. <A copy of the letter from Mr. Dodge is enclosed here 
with. 

It is required further by the Director, Bureau of the Budget, that the esti- 
mates heretofore presented to your committee be revised to accord with the 
reduction in the total amount requested from $900,000 to $850,000, 

The Commission has been informally advised by a representative of the Budget 
Bureau that no specific items in the budget as submitted to your committee 
have been reduced by that office, but rather that an overall reduction of 5% 
percent has been made, and that the Commission may use its discretion in appor 
tioning the total reduction among the several object classifications. As the 
attached schedules will show, the major portion of the reduction has been 
applied to 01 Personal services. This apportionment is necessary due to the 
fact that the estimates for other object classifications were fixed at the lowest 
amount feasible. 

It may be recalled that at the hearing before your committee on February 
17, 1953, the Commission explained that due to the unanticipated transfer of 
Army records from Manila to the United States, the Commission is arranging 
to close its Philippine field office on May 15, 1958. While the Commission had 
hoped to use funds saved by closing the Manila office to hire additional person- 
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nel in Washington to expedite the adjudication of claims, it will now eliminate 
positions of the 11 employees of the Philippine field office. It is also planned 
to reduce the positions in Washington by cutting out 2 GS-5 and 2 GS-3 
employees. All items for overseas allowances and pay differentials are removed 
from the estimates as well as the amount estimated for 05 Rents and utilities, 
and appropriate adjustments made in lapses, ete Tables 1 and 2 of the War 
Claims Commission’s budget estimates revised in accordance with the fore- 
going are attached hereto. 

If further details are desired, the Commission will be pleased to furnish such 
information as may be requested. 

Sincerely yours, 
DANIEL F. Cieary, 
Chairman, War Claims Commission. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Bureau of the Budget, Washington 25, D. C., March 17, 1958. 
Hon. DANIEL I’, CLEARY, 
Chairman, War Cluims Commission, Washington 25, D. C 

My Dear Mr. Creary: The report on your review of the 1954 budget estimates 
for your agency has been received and carefully considered in relation to the 
administration’s stated policies and budget objectives. 

To meet these objectives the following reduction in your limitation on admin- 
istrative expenses will be necessary. You are expected to adjust your recoim- 
mendations accordingly and present these revisions to the Appropriations Com- 
mittees, 


Reduction in limitation on administrative expenses for 1954 
Title: Limitation on administrative expenses: 


Amount in 19564 budget.._.............. a _... $yv0U, VOO 
Revised amount sahiaiiasiponaii ; _ 850, 000 


Reduction ; cacti ie ades ou cn acaceaalad ce arena ta: tiles tara 50, 000 


Your attention is particularly called to the fact that this determination relates 
to a limitation level that does not take effect unil July 1, 1953, approximately 3 
months in the future. Also that this level applies to the 12 months following 
July 1, 1958. Thus there is an approximate 15-moenth period in which to accom- 
plish an adjustment to the level indicated. To avoid a need to reach the average 
by moving from a point above it to one below it at the end of the period, action 
taken as promptly as possible before July 1, 1953, will greatly assist an adjust- 
ment of the operating level to the amount established for the ensuing year. 

Also you are reminded that action on the fiscal year 1954 level of operations 
should be related to the budget objectives for fiscal year 1955. 

Detailed information as to the reduction set forth above will be communicated 
to your agency through the Budget Bureau staff 

Sincerely yours, 
Jos. M. Dover, Director. 


TABLE No. 1.—Administrative expenses, War Claims Commission 


1954 budget 1954 revised 


Yeseri ix 953 estin 
Description 953 estimate estimate estlenata 


Obligations by objects 
01 Personal services aa - $594, 200 $843, 100 
02 Travel 13, 25 7, 120 
03 Transportetion of things__- 9 2 650 | 
04 Communic?tion services , 13, 000 8, 900 
05 Rents and utility service 3, 500 | 2, 850 | 
06 Printing and reproduction - : 13, 000 2 400 
07 Other contractuol services 8, 850 | 6, 200 | 
Services performed by other agencies- 10, 000 8, 120 
08 Supplies and materials 11, 500 9, 350 
09 Equipment Z 7 8, 000 6, 500 | 
15 Taxes i ea 3, 000 2, 400 


Total estimate__. , ' ae 984, 550 900, 000 
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TABLE No. 2 
Revised 


Estimated 
number of 
positions 


Commissioner 


Executive direction 
Administrative Division 
Administrative Office 
Personnel Section 
Fiscal and Property Management Sect 
ail and Claims Records Section 


Policy and admi i I 
Opinions and Reports Sectior 
Legislative Sect 

Appeals and Hearings Sect 


Potal 


rand total 


Deduct lapses 


A verage 
Part-time and temporary posit 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 


Payment above ba 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


Marcu 


Hon, JOHN PHILLIPS, 


Summary of personnel costs by agency subdivision, fiscal year 19 


Estimated 
cost 


19, 1903 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Independent Offices, House Appropriations 


Committee, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. PuHIiips: Please be advised that this office is in receipt of a letter 
from the Bureau of the Budget, dated March 13, 1953, notifying us that after 
rehearing the 1954 budget estimates of the Smithsonian Institution, the estimates 


have been reduced as follows: 


Appropriation title: Salaries and expenses, Smithsonian Institution : 
Amount in 1954 budget 
Revised amount 
Reduction 
Sincerely yours, 


LEONARD CARMICHAEL, 


$3, 525, O00 


3, 000, OOO 
525, OOO 


Necretary 





ain on 
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Revised budget 1954—Analysis by activities 


Amount in Revised 


Activity 1954 budget :1mount 


Reduction 


1. Management $61.7 $61, 787 0 
2. Operation of 
U. 8. National Museum 1, 127, , 127, 063 0 
Bureau of American Ethnology 59 59, 120 | ) 
Astrophysical Observatory 113 113, 942 0 
National Collection of Fine Arts 42,7 42,715 0 
National Air Museum 516, 107 146, 107 $370, 000 
Canal Zone Biological Area 4 7, 000 0 
International Exchange Service 91, 316 91, 316 | 0 
neral services 
Maintenance and operation of buildings 1, 054, 841 2 155, 000 
Other general services | 296, 109 0 


rotal 3, 525, > 000, 000 


Chis amount of $370,000 was included in the 1954 budget to enable the National Air Museum to effectuate 
4s soon as possible the emergency relocation at Suitland, Md., of the national aeronautical collections which 
the U.S. Air Force has ordered evicted from its facility at Park Ridge, Tl]. (see pp. 21-23 of the Smithsonian’s 


1954 budget justification submitted to the committee Jan. 7, 1953 rhe elimination of the funds for this 
project impels the Institution to seek a possible alternative to the original proposal. Therefore, attempts 
will be made to stay eviction of the collections until such time as the National Air Museum can further its 
program of transferring them to safe, covered storage at Suitland, Md 

Chis reduction of $155,000 affects a number of building rehabilitation projects included in the 1954 budget 
(see pp. 29-33 of the Smithsonian’s 1954 budget justification mentioned abov In determining the projects 
to be postponed, careful consideration was given to the needs of the visiting public and to those projects 
where the dangers of destruction, damage, or deterioration of the collections are not quite so imminent as 

I ise with the projects retained 


NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART 


NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 18, 1953 
Hon. JOHN PHILLIPS, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Independent Offices Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Deak Mr. Putitips: In accordance with your informal request of March 17 
in regard to a breakdown of the reduction of $40,000 in the 1954 estimates of 
the National Gallery of Art as required by the Bureau of the Budget, a revised 
standard classification schedule is submitted herewith. 

The officers of the gallery feel that their greatest responsibility pertaining to 
the National Gallery of Art is the protection of the great collections of irreplace 
able works of art and the operation of the gallery building for the benefit of the 
public at the standard usually maintained. The increase in personal services 
requested in our original estimates, and as pointed out at the hearings before 
your committee February 18, 1953, was to cover this protection during the fiscal 
year 1954, and the opening of galleries that are now closed. 

Therefore, it has been determined in order to meet the requirements of the 
Bureau of the Budget, that increases in “Other obligations” be eliminated in this 
revised statement (the objectives to be deferred for the present) and the pro- 
tection and operating services maintained as near as possible at the approved 
standard. 

The deductions, therefore, have been made accordingly and 12 copies of the 
adjusted schedule enclosed as requested. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. A. McBripe, Administrator 





Standard classification ochedule—Galaries and expenses, Notional Gallery of Art 





Revised 
Decrease ! | estimate, 
1954 


01 Personal services. -- $1, 106, 150 , 154, 000 +$47, 850 — $12, 950 $1, 141, 
1 


Original q 
02 Travel , 800 2, 400 +-600 = — 600 


’ | estimate, 
1954 


Increase or 
decrease 


Standard classification a 
Ve 


03 Transportation of things 1, 150 700 | —450 
04 Communication services 8, 000 , 000 
05 tents and utility services ‘ 71, 200 , 200 
06 Printing and reproduction , 300 5, 300 “+1, 000 
07 Other contractual services. 201, 900 33, 200 — 168, 700 
Services performed by other agen- 

cies 400 400 |__. | 

plies ¢ materials. _-.. 27, 550 32, 225 “4-4, 675 ) —4, 675 
, 500 , 475 +1, 975 | —1, 975 | 
, awards, and indemniti 100 100 | 
i assessments 000 , 900 


—1, 000 | 
—18, 800 





Total estimate... _- ¥ ; , 050 , 315,000 | —113, 050 | ~40, 000 


1 Additional decreases required by Bureau of the Budget advice dated Mar. 13, 1953. 


NATIONAL CaprraAL Hovustne AUTHORITY 


NATIONAL CAPITAL HousING AUTHORITY, 
Washington 25, D. C. March 17, 1958. 
Hon. JOHN PHILIIPs, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Independent Offices Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. PHILLIPS: The National Capital Housing Authority respectfull) 
requests that the 1954 appropriation request for the maintenance and operation 
of properties be reduced from $48,000 to $43,000 to conform with the Presidential 
allocation which was received on March 13, 1953. This reduction will result 
in deferral beyond the budget year of contract work identified in our justification 
as follows: 


Hopkins (new) exterior painting__--.____~ 
Hopkins (remodeled) exterior painting 

St. Mary’s Apartments, exterior painting 

WV LMIINUON, TOUCHINING WOU noni 


Total reduction 


We will furnish any additional information you may require in your evalua- 
tion of our revised fiscal year 1954 appropriation request. 
Sincerely yours, 
JAMES RING, 
Acting Executive Director. 
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